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ELIZABETH BLAND, 



Elizabeth bland, ' remaAabk for her' 
knowledge bf the Hebrew language, aiid her skill 
in Hebrew composttion, deserves a-^ce amoing 
women distiiigiiished for thifeirJeafiilpg. • 

EUs^thi the daughter of Robert' Usher ^ of 
3Longdore> was born about the period of die Re- 
storation, in the parish of St. MsMin^s-in-Ae* 
Fields, Middlesex. In April, 1681, she itiairlied 
Mr. Nathaniel Bland, a line^-draper, Ui I^cmdon^ 
and afterwards^ by his paternal inheritance, lord 
of the manor of Beeston, in the parish of L^eds, ii^ 
the county of York, where he resided with Jhis wifis 
many years. Mrs. Bland bore six^ldren, two,,^ 
whom only, a son and a daughl^^- ^uuMi A^ 
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2 ELIZABETH BLA^^D. 

mother. Her daughter, Martha Bland, married 
Mr. George More, of Beeston. 

Mrs. Bland studied the Hebrew language under 
the direction, and. with the assistance, of Iprd 
V^n Helmont, and became afterwards the in- 
structress of her children^ -^ Among the curiosities 
of the.B^^al Societjr is preserved a j^ylactery * 
in Hebrew, written by this lady, of which Dr. 
Grew, in his account of rarities preserved at Gre- 
sham college (foTibi^ Xondon, 1681), has given 
the following description : '^ It is a single scroll 
of parchment, fifteen inches long, ,tbree quarters 
of an inch in breadth, with four sentences of the 
Law most ofirifHisly writtleil upon it in Hebrew ; 
^z« E<xod. xiiu from v^rse 1 to 11 , aiid from 1 3 to 
17i Qeut !ri.;)f|sq^ V€tse S to 10^ and xi. from 
13 to 19. .£t?fi9ril^^9 from die rabbits, saith, that 
l|^j]|ey^w^e Vftritten '.severally upon so mmy 
sarfi^l8dl^4itbitf the Je^s.iio to this day wear them 
Qvcnr. their £o3^e/i^ io. their manner. So that 
tiM9;?¥ft 9J.>SQvefaI sorts or modes, wliei'eof thi» 
^ifinfu''l rMrs* Bland having written the phylac^ 

'! rr ' ^ ■ I — ■ ^ ■ t ' ■' ■ ■■ ' . »> ■ ' — - 

* Their original use, fis wementosf founded on Deut.. 
ixvti.— ^* -<Lnd thou shait bind them for a sign upon. 
mtUt band, and diey shall be as frbntlets between thine, 
ti^il*^ tlliey^rt^ift'^Hwa^s w©rn bitcntatiously, or 
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lery described by Dr. Grew, at the request of 
Mr. Thoresby, presented it to the Royal So- 
ciety. 

It appears by two pedigrees ' of the familjTf 
printed ia Mr. Thoresby*$ <* Dkeatuf LeedieHstii^. 
p. 209 juid 597» diat Mrs. Bland was living ia 
1712. Of her writings^ which are believed to 
have been considerablej no account has been pro* 
cured. 

.Bollards Lifves ^f British LaiUs^^Bto^raphium. 
Fxmtneum* 



BOADICEA. 



Am6ng women illustrious for courage and for« 
titude^ the British Boadicea holds a dsfltiilguished 
plate: the widow of Prasutagus, king of the 
Iceni, she found herself,. by the imprudent testae 
meat of her husband, involved in the most cruel 
<^amities'. FraSutagu% with a. view of procfriuji^ 
for his family the protection of the Romans, left 
&e empetor co-heir, with his daughters, to hit 
immense tceasubres.*: The Roman ofEcers* whosa 
^ortitos. it teai not easy to satisfy^ avsliUflg 
theihsefi^eis of % piivil€|;e so replete with misdiiefy 
pracni^ on the unhappy q«ettt aud her faxnily^ 
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under pretence of being defrauded of their just 
claims, the most brutal outrages. 

Bpadicea, having assembled the Britons^ re-^ 
minded them, in a strain of pathetic eloquence, 
bi the perfidy of the Romans, who, under foir 
promises, in exchanging for their own the laws 
and customs of the country, had exposed its na- 
tives to every species of calamity. Not satisfied 
with injustice and extortion, these barbarous op- 
pressors, adding insult to cruelty, had dared to 
inflict on their queen (the chastity of whose 
daughters they had brutally violated), the indig- 
nity of corporeal punishment. If it must be con- 
fessed, that the Britons had been the authors of 
their own misery; in permitting these foreign 
fobbers to form .a settlement on their island, they 
had suffered but too severely the consequences of 
dieir facility, it remained now but to choose be- 
tween liberty and death. While standing on a 
rising ground, her loose robes and long dishevelled 
haiir floating in the wind, a sp^r in her hand, her 
features animated, and her eyes sparkling with 
vengeance, Boadicea reminded the people of 
their wrings, she drew from her bosom a hare, 
which she had concealed, and which she 
suffered to escape among the crowd.' The Bri- 
tons, exulting, hailed the. om^ ; the spirit ci^ 
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levoit spread through their ranks \ revenge glowed 
in every hearty while they shouted to be led against 
the enemy. 

Private and individual injury swelled the tide 
of public hatred. The Roman veterans; newly 
planted in the c6k>ny of Camalodunimi, had drivea 
from their houses its inhabitants, seized their land^^ 
and treated them as vassals and captives ; while^ 
In a temple erected in honour of the emperorj a 
lasting tyranny appeared to menace them. 
. In proportion as the spirit of the Britons rose» 
the confidence of the enemy declined. The 
statue of Victory^ in the colony of Camalodunum^ 
fell without an aj^arent causey strange sounds 
murmured through the court and theatre; the sedi 
assumed a crimson hue ; while female fanatic! 
foretold the subversion of the oolony. 

Boadicea, at the head of a Numerous army^ 
attacked Camalodunum, and> with unrelenting 
fury, slaughtered the Roman troops, to whpm no 
quarter was given : in the destruction of its vic-^ 
tims, savage vengeance refined upon cruelty. 
Suetonius Paulinus, with ten thousand men« 
marching to the aid of his countrymen, a dreadftd 
conflict ensued. The Britons, to animate theiv 
courage, or share in their triumphs and spoilsi 
Iqoought to the field, in waggons, their wives and 
. 83 
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children. The queen, her daughters seated by 
Her side, rode in her chariot from rank to rank^ 
exhorting and encouraging the troops, reminding 
fliem of their former victories under her banner, 
of the indignities suffered by her and her family, 
6f their own peculiar wrongs, of the barbarities 
and oppressions of the enemy, while she exulted 
in the protection of Heaven^ already manifested 
In • the discomfiture of the Romans, whose van- 
quished legions had spread terror through theif 
itrmy. She entreated her soldiers to press their 
«dirantage, to confide in their own strength, and 
in the justice of their cause : proposing to them 
tier own example, who» though a tvofnatty had de- 
termined on victory or death — * Let the men 
Who prefer life,* added she, in a raised and digni- 
' fied tone, * live dishonoured and slaves.* 

While their heroic queen thus roused the spirit 
and animated the courage of the Britons, Paull- 
hus, confiding in his veteran troops, encouraged 
them to despise the shouts and menaces of bar- 
barians, ill-armed and undiciplined, feeble and 
teasily discomfited, encumbered by their numbers 
and l>aggage, and ready to flee pn the first attack. 
*rhe event of a battle, he observed; depended lesi 
on numbers, than on the still and yatbur of the 
leW, whos^ glory their apparent inferiority wQuld 
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enhance. He «ijomed liiem to keep their i9n& 
ctose, and^ hftYing burled their laveUnS) to hane 
^eaourse.tp. their swords;. cautioi»»l tliem left 
they should yield to the temptation to phmdMy 
.and thus suffer ^hemselres to be separttiedy or 
thrown off their guard* The tiroops, hmiig 6ig^ 
m&ed their ;^piobaiaan.by ioud acc&mationsi Afe 
charge was^ by the order of their ^neral) sounded 
40 battle.. » J 

. The Biitcmsj at a dntance 60m ^ e^Haf^ 
iadwtpbed in. the hops of s^ipaliiiig them • ntnA 
Aumbexs % but as the- kgioos^ w&li. a 4aunilm 
^pect, sword in handf advanced to m#et tl^M^ 
4hey fell into disorder and precipitately fled : tht 
ba^^ge and vraggons, in which their fasitKes were 
•tationedy obstructing tbdr flight, a tofia^de^t 
and a dreadful carnage ensued. Eighty tk^usanli. 
Britxms were left on the field, i^iTe thdr merci^ 
less oppressors reaped, with an mconsideriMe 
loss, a complete victoty. The battle was fou^ 
in the eighth year of the reign of Nero, A.1)A6 A 
The scene of action is supposed to have been oil 
SaUsburypla^. Boadioea perished, either vdteni- 
tarily by poison, or from tjie eflfects of herdespaft^ 
a short time after. • . 

^ She is described by Dion Cassius a^ large iii 
•Mature, her aspect full of dignity,^ her complexioii 
B4 
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hkf K^r hair yellow^ spreading over her shottlders 
Jn .luxurbnt profusion^ and reaching below her 
: w^at; ker eyes fierce a&d piercing, herToice strong 
aod aonorous* 

' Stoiiebesige, it is conjectured by some, might 
Jiave been erected to the memory of this heroic and 
.iittf(»rtttliate British queen. In proof of diis opinios 
A» rudeness of the structure b alleged; human 
bones occasionally dug up^ prove it to have beeft 
» sepulchre ; while, coitoary to the customs of 
,the Romans on these occasions, it bears no in- 
^djpti^^ .. Others have believed it to be a monu- 
^^Aeat in commemoration of the British lorda^ 
perfidiously murdered by the Saxons, on an inter* 
view near the place. In contradiction tothis notion^ 
inay be alleged, the armour, of large and antique 
Jb^fbifm^'Afpiast which the spade and pick-axe have 
somelinies struck. The Britpns slain by pagan 
Jfiengi$t, unconscious of treachery, were unarmed* 
!^ese stones are fabulously represented by Geof« 
frey Ardiur of Monmouth, as possessing medicinal 
gu^Utles, and as having been brought from Ire* 
Jaa^* by force of arms, for the purpose of a 
mtmorm^ at the instigation of Merlin. Camdeil 
speaks of the discovery near Stonehenge, eighty 
years ago, of a phte of mixed metal, inscribed 
.with cbaractersy which the learned of those times 
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werfe lacompetciDt tx> ^MCffhet. This uwcrip< i o n» 
his conjectures^ might be ccmaected with ike iim>* 
numenty snd was probably an ancient &itish 
mememl of some eminent person, and possiUf 
of Soadifea* 
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Ai^B Boi.BTt<» &tt vicissitades of whose &»» 
.tunijes have roid^ed her name celebrated, de^ 
sc^id^> on the side of her mother, from the 
Jnke of Norfolk, whose daughter her father, sir 
Thomas Boleyn, had espoused* Ann^ was bora 
in 1507, and carried to France at seven years of 
^e^ by t^ »iter of Henry VIII. who was giren 
in marriage to Lewis jSJL After the death o| 
Xjfiswis, Ins widow returned to her native country^ 
but Anne reivained in France, in the service-of 
Claudia^ the wife of Francis L; and, after her 
decease, wkh'the duchess of Akn90i% a princesa 
^ singular merits. The beauty and acccomplish* 
.meftts Qjf Aqade attracted, even at a v^ry early agei 
great ^dn$}radk>n at the French court. 

ISie year ef her return to England is^uncertaia $ 
^ttl it appears to have b^en sd>out the time when 
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<icriiple» weris firse enfrertMiMd by Henry VIII. 
-te^pecgng Ae legality of kis mniriaga with tlus 
betrodied wife and widow pf his brodier, Cathe- 
irine of. Atragon. In his visits to the queen^ to 
^hom Anne Boleyn became maid- of honovt^ 
•Henry had an opportwiity of obsiemiig her biwkuty 
and captivating manners. Anne quickly perceiv- 
ed her influence over the heart o'f the monarchy 
whose passion,^ either from principle or policy, 
she resolutely resisted. The enamoured Henry, 
Tfegptf ri ng of succeeding widi the lady biTt v^on 
iionourable terms, was, by her condilcfj stimukfeeA 
Ito redouble his eflbrts to procure a release frorA 
his former engagements. For this' purpbse, he 
resolved on making applications to the coun of 
Rome. • ? *• - 

* Hie Virtue of Arnie Boleyn, in the pet^kti^ 
eumstances in which she was placed; muse c^itainty 
be considered as equivocal 3 in becoming the 6ont 
eubine of the king, she would pefrhaps have com^ 
mittedan action less reprehemible/'tbali ki btihg 
flie cause of the dethrbnem«it ahd hunSliatiseui <tf 
the queen, whose tenderness and ifideSfy toher 
husband, during twfenty years, adcfed to *ef ftW. 
proachable conduct, deserved ibett^^fetc*: *No| 
content vri A robbing Catheriiie erf the heart of 
her husband, her rival det^rmiii^ to ^wA hei 



hdmthe dirdne^ mi to »8|irp:bef ^rii41egi5#lflNt 
dignities ; wtole die datt^er of tte «idfeliiy!ft^ 
.Cadieriae, whdse misfortmtdisiyik im ^i^^ 
-itiatiire grave, was neceesarSy h(^i^€f4*in?di^^<tik 
tnerited disgrace of her modien ' ' ^^ «?:'** 

• The amoToiis impatience of Hefiry ^tliSMMHiih 
4Mt to \irait for die ^solutiM of his illij^ate #191 
dadierine; a private marriage united him 'with 
Anae Boleyh cm the 14A of Norember, 153rf. 
The marriage was made public on the -pregk&Bfy 
of Aniie, who, t>n £astep-eve, 15 33, was declarM 
queen of England, and crowned die tstof- tt^ 
following June. To complete the satisfaction of 
Henry, the new queen wasj on the scvenfli of dft 
ensuing September, delivered of 'a- dittjR^A 
{afterwards queen Elizabeth), on whom was i^irf- 
fcrred the title of princess of Wales. TMS" stej^ 
was somewhat irregular, since' Efizabedr, though 
'^resumptive. Was not apparent, heirto die'icrowrf. 
But Mary, the daughter (rf die king by his fbrmet 
marriage, having been honoured wiA thel^aiift 
iftfe, Henry determined to bestow on the child of 
*Ahne Holeyn equal marls of diistihction, aftdalsb 
i& eacchtde Mary from every hope of the succei^ 
kon. ■ ' _ ■..•;. ;,v . : .• .. •.• . ^ 

' " The auction' of the king ftif his new queen seemi- 
t^^ fojr atime^ to increase rather than dilnitilsh vritk 
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H a WPfO ion ; by a pvopet measiire of reserve and 
indf|)ge&c^ she long oontriyed to keep aliyrhis 
JP^ftskoit Wi to manage his intractable spirit* 
Jfi^riiig the six years that the divorce was pend- 
ing, the attachment of Henry for Anne had been 
iC(Miq|asit and fenrent^'lna ardor seeming to in-* 
/Of^ff^ with ihe obstacles that opposed it; but 
^v^^he removal of these obstacles, his love^ 
which q>poskion had served but to inflame, be> 
^1^ to languish and visibly decay* The enemi^ 
g£ Asme, who were the first to perceive tba 
jt^bi^ge, eagerly sought to widen, the breach. 
S^ had brought forth a dead son; a dis^« 
l^oiatment which produced upon th$i irritaUe 
fimgisr of the monarch, whose desire for male 
jpfl^^ng had been extreme, the most violent 
fiS^ctfy while hb superstition made ihc innocent 
mothc^ accotunts^le for tlus misfortune* But jea* 
N lousy was the engine which the adversaries of the 
jjueen employed for her destruction with the 
Ipreatefit success. 

", No real stigma has been thrown on the coQi» 
^duct of Anne^ but a certain levity of sprit and 
^aie^ of character, which she had probably ^ 
quired from her education in France, rendere4 
her. manners unguarded.- The rigid deCowmSf 
jffactised at diat time in the court of iEi^i^lgnd^ 
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^meit peeuiiarly adverse to the frank and lively 
temper of Anne i more vain than pioudjt (die took 
a coquetiah pleasure in bdiolding the efieet ctf 
her charms, and indulged herself m an easy fztm* 
liarify with those who had been fcfrmerly hef 
equals. Her popular manners offended die d^«* 
nity of Hmiry ; if the lover had beeta Uind to the 
foibles of his msstress, the husbsOid became but 
too quick-sighted to the indiscretions of his wife* 
Malignant persons barbaroudy misinterpreted the 
kmocent freedoms of the queen, and aggravated 
the suspicions of Henry. The Tiscountess o£ 
Rocheford, a woman of a proiigate character^ 
who had married^ the queen's brother, but who 
entertained for her sister«>in4aw a mortal hatred^ 
poiscmed the mind of the king by the most cruel 
kisinuations : restrained neithar by humamty^ 
truthi nor decency, tbe accused her own husfaismd 
of a criminal intercourse wkh hiii sister ; and noc 
content with, a slander so wicked and i|ijurious»' 
she afiected to construe into marks of particular 
a&ction, every obliging wordcnr action of die 
queen, to those who^ by their ofl^cei» had access 
to her person. 

Henry N<»pr% Western, and Bneeton, gentle^ 
men of the lung's cfaaaiber, were, widi Mark 
SmetoD, groom of ihe diamber, observed lo be^ 
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CaTOiired widi thefiiendsBip of Aime, whom th«f 
served widi zeal and attachment. The jealousy 
0£ the king, which had no particular facts for its 
foundation, seized on the slightest circumstatures : 
it was Ae jealousy: of pride rather than of love, 
that, subject to no altematbns of suspicion and 
xemorse, is stem, severe, and unrelenting. 
: A 'passion for a new object had vanquished, in 
the heart of a tsapricious despot, the small remains 
^f .tendenseas for Anne, who was supplanted in 
ihe affections of her husband by Jane, dau^^^ 
q£ sir ]ckn Seymour, a young lady of singular 
Veamy and merit. , Henry, whose gallantries 
always, sought a iegal gratification, was little scru^ 
{Httlous in the sacrifices which they exacted hoiau 
him, triuie he |dui^ed himself into crimes of an 
i^tfiaiteiyr deeper .dye dian dioBe he appeared so 
J rinxibus to avoids By ihe desire of raising to his 
bed and throne the newol^ectof his fancy, he was 
induced to knd'an c^er ear f^ every suggestion^ 
bowevear h^ly founded^ that tended to criminate 
4Jie unhappy Anne* 

I His jealousy, over* wl^ich h^ secretly broods 
ed, first manifested itself at a toinmament at 
Greenwidi,- ^wllere tho qtieen haviing let fall'&er 
llandkerchlef^ he- constfue^l this accident' into a 
^fSpA of galUmtrf} and -retiring instantly fionr 
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ibe place^ ftent orders to coirfint berto Kef chand* 
Iber. Norrisy Vncereumf Weston, aad Smeton^ 
merej togedier widi the viscount Rocbefotda im^ 
^xitHatelf arrested and thiown into i»is«tt. Annci^ 
^astpmsfaed at this Tioknce andr xnjusticey or im 
^occasion so slight 2nd inadequate, w»b witting to 
^efsuade herself that the king, meant amriy to 
trf ter ; but, convinced at lengdidiftt he.ktts hot 
too much in earnest, she reflected sdnouslj on his 
iriflexibte t^lnper, smd prepared hersd£-£or what 
^ras to eniit^e. • -^ - . 

- $h^ was the next day sent 'to A^ l^wer, and» 
on ii^t ^ay Either, informed of what she had tiU 
ihen been unconscious, the crimes and 
fneanors alleged against hen Unaffectedly ; 
nisbed at the atrocity of Ae accusatiod, she madf 
earnest protestations of herinnoceniiey anc^ 40aht 
Entered the prison, fell on h^rknws, and oaDed 
God to witness how guikless.die was 6£ 4ki 
Offences so tightly imptttsd to -^henr .dnirgc* 
Thro^#n,. by surprise * artd co«f ilsion-, into an hy» 
^6rical md^y, she fraiikly €dnfessed,.jin'dio 
iftt^rvsdflrof the distMrder,,'scMntf leriiiesand in0«4 
cretions whkh her vivacity <had incited her 'to 
Commit,, and of which die stmpiwUy of tho cww 
fession afibt^d si prool^ of htr innbceneiei. Sho 
Wned, diaitlhe hajd^ii^ tallied jMoip$ onhis.de«i 
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laying to marry^, by tdiling him that he probaUy 
:waited till she should become a widow. She had 
olso, she said, rq;Hroved Weston for his atteotiona 
to a kinswoman of hers, and his indifference to* 
wards his wife : when he had told her, in reply^ 
that she had mi^aken the object of bis aiectioiis^ 
and iatiinated, that it was herself to whom he was 
devoted. But diss temerity ^d not, she declared^ 
been suffered to pass without a severe Teproof* 
She also a&med, that Sineton had be^ only 
twice in her chamber, both times to play on her 
harpsichord: yet, she acknowledged^ that he had 
once had the presumption to tell her, * that a look 
«ufficed him.' The king, pre^ermined to fiiMi 
her guilty, considered these c<mfessions, not a$ 
poofs q£ her simplicky and candour, but as pre- 
ius^te evidence of ha guilt. 
^ Thesweelnessandbeneficenee of Anne'« temper 
hoAf duriog her piosp^ty, made her numberless 
jriends} but, in her faJling fortunes, no one 
afforded her either assistance or support ; np one 
even isltempted to inteipose between her and the 
fiKTy of \|he fcipgi she» whose ,^ip(e^iice .had 
dressed every lace in smiles, was now abandoned^ 
u^itied. and alooe^ to her advise do^iay. Her 
vtide, die didie 6f Noif^lkt virith whom the con- 
necttoas of paity w^r^ nUsonga than those o£ 
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Uood/ appeared among her most implacable ent* 
mies. The catholics trusted, tlmt by her death 
the king's quarrel with Rome would be accom- 
modated i that he would resume his natural ben^ 
and return to the bosom of the church. Cran^ 
Iner only, of all the adherents of Anne, still re* 
tained for her his iriendsbip ; and, by erery meant 
within his power, sought to soften the animority 
of the king. Anne addressed to her httd>and % 
letter from the Tower, of tender expostulatiofi 
and comidaint, full of protestations of her in* 
nocence-s of which the £oUowing is a literal 
copy : -. 

''Sin, 
<* Your grace's di^Ieasure and my imprison* 
enent are things so strange unto me, a^ what to 
write or what to excuse I am altogether igno« 
rant* Where^ you send unto me (wilbng me to 
confess a truth, and so obtain your favour) by 
such an one whom you know to be mine ancient 
profeased enemy, I no sooner received this mesr 
sage by him than I rightly conceived your mean-* 
ing $ and if, as you say, confessing a truth indeed 
may procure my safety, I shall with all willingness 
and duty perform pur command. 
<< But let not four pace ever mzjpnt th^t 
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.your poor wife will ever te brought to acknow* 
jledge a faidt where not so much as a thought 
.diereof preceded. And, to ftpeak a truth, never 
|>rince had yrife more loyal in aU duty, and in all 
true a£Fection, than you have ever found in Anne 
JBoleyn: With which name and place I could 
9RallingIy have contented myself, if God and your 
iprace's pleasure had been so pleased. Neither 
idid I at any' time so far forget myself in my ex- 
altitfon or received queenship, but that I always 
looked for such an alteration as I now find ; for 
ifae ground of my preferment being on no surer 
foundation than your grace's fancy, the ledst .aU 
teration I knew was fit and sufficient to draw that 
fancy to some other object. YoU havie chosen 
ate from a low estate to be your queen and dom- 
panion, far beyond my desert or desire. If then 
you found me worthy of such honour, good your 
grace let not any light fancy, 'or bad counsel of 
mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour 
from me; neither* let that stain, that unworthy 
stain, of a disloyal heart towards your good grace, 
ever cast so foul a blot on your most dutiful wife, 
and the infant princess your daughter. Try me, 
good, king, but let me have a lawful trial, and let 
not my sworn enemies sit as my accusers and 
jtt4ge8*,^yea Tet me receive an open trial,, for my 
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truth stikll fear no open shame ; then shall yoa 
see either mine innocence cleared, your suspicion 
and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and shmder 
of the world stopped, or my gtxilt openly declared. 
iSo diat i^atsoever God or you may determine 6( 
hie, your grace may be freed from an open cen- 
sure ; arid mine oflFence being so law^u!^ proved, 
your grace is at liberty both before God and mail 
not only to execute worthy punishment on me as 
an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection at* 
ready settled on that party for whore sake 1 arti 
now ^sl am, whose name I could some good 
while since have pointed unto, your grace not 
being ignorant of my suspicion therein. 

** But, if you have already determined of me^ 
and that not only my death, but an infamous 
islander, must bring you the enjoying of your de- 
sired happiness, then I desire of God that he wiH 
pardon your great sin therein, and likewise mine 
enemies, the ^struments thereof, and that he will 
hot call you to a strict account for your unprincely 
and cruel usage of me, at his general judgment- 
s^at, where both you and myself mu$t shortly ap- 
^)ear, and in whose judgment I doubt not (whati 
soever the World may think of me) mirie innocence 
ihall be openly known and sufficiently cleared. ^ 
* *' MyUst and only request shail be, that myi 
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self may only bear the burden of your grace's 
displeasure^ and that it may not touch the inno- 
cent souls of those poor gentlemen who (as I un- 
derstand) are likewise in strait imprisonment for 
my sake. If ever I have found favour in your 
sight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been 
pleasing in your ears^ then let me obtam this re- 
qu^t, and I will so leave to trouble^ your grace 
any farther, with mine earnest prayers to the Tri- 
nity to have your grace in his good keq>ing, and 
to direct you in all your actions. From my dole- 
ful prison in the Tower^ this sixth of May ; 
** Your most loyal and ever faithful wife, 
^ •* Anne Boleyn." 

This address, so pathetic and eloquent, failed tq 
toudi the heart of a tyrant, which licentious and 
selfish gratification had steeled* Norris, Weston, 
Brereton, and Smeton, were brought to trial } but 
no legal evidence was produced against them. A 
hearsay report from a lady Wingfield, since dead, 
was the principal proof pf their guilt. By a vain 
hope of life, Smeton was at length induced to 
confess a criminal correspondence with the queen i 
9 confession which little availed him, and from 
which even her enemies despaired of gaining any 
jsulvantage : h« was never confronted with Ann«j 
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Iwt immediailelf e^cttted ; as were aflto. Weston, 
and Brereten. To Ndrris, who had been a fa« 
irottrite with the kingi an offer was made of- Bfc, 
cm conditien that he would criminate die qtie^.' 
Magnanimously disdaining the baseness proposed 
to hiiD) he deckredi ^atin his conscience he be^ 
Helped her wholly guiltless } that he would accuse 
her of nothing ; and that ratiher than calumniate 
an innocent person^ he would die a thousand 
deaths. 

The queen and her brother were tried by a 
jury of peers ( their unok, the duke of Norfolk^ 
presiding as lord high*steward« The evidence of 
incest amounted to no more^ than that Rocheford 
had been seen, in company, to le&n on the bed of 
his sister. Anne also, it was said, had afimied' 
to her favourites, that die l^g had never possess-*-' 
ed her hearty and that to» each of them apart she 
had decbred that be mly was the object of her 
attachment. This stnuned interpretation of guilt 
was brou^t under die statute of the twenty-fiidi 
of the king's reign, by iduch it was declared cri« 
minal to throw any* slander upon- die king^' 
queaa, or didr issue. Siidi.' ab^uttfdes were>^ 
in liiose> timi^ > admitted^ as a justification^ 
i(»' «aciiietng « -innooem' womn aiid a queen 
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Axi^e, .though iinassisfced by^aWn^jBli defelidett 

herself with: so much cleanuiss and presence of 

miqd« that the spectators unanimoualy believed 

Iter to be guiltless. : Ju4gment was, hioweyer^ 

passed by the . cqurt both agaipst her and hiar 

brother: sh#,was sent^^ed \)|y: the verdict to be 

beheaded or.bur)ied;acoordi9g to the kii^^s'pleai^ 

sure. <Ohl Fathar^' s^id she^ lifting up hef 

•yes when ,this>4its¥»diHl sentence was pronounc« 

^ ed— * O Creator, thou who art the way, th^ trutli^ 

^d the life,, thout kno^iF^st ch^t . I have not "de- 

$0rvtd this death J' Tbefn, turning to the judgesi 

die pa^^ticaUy deql^r^ her iitifotence* • 

' Not satisified wkh this, baibaroue tyranny^ 

Heiry: resolved whoUy to annul bis marrijige With 

Aom Spley^, antd^to* pronounce her issue ilkgitl* 

male^ HefiS^^iP^ reniepdbrance, that, soon after 

^ appeMT^aeepf Adne.iatdie court of £nglahd>^ 

there^ were $dme tumours of lin attachment be<* 

tween her and the ead of NorthuniberlaAd, then: 

1^ Percafi wkom he now questioned respecting- 

thiej eSB^ageiheat. NeartibMn^rland to6k aa oath,.. 

l^etsio^ tsvio ardbbislK^ps^ thatno contraot'or prcM 

ipisevef mibrriikge;wlial4vec'.had passed, between* 

them : upoil tUs mseikenAxkhe ^^oBdrred the saw 

cramienttbbfiMrmtkttadiilicroof rNbiM otfaera 

of th^p wy ywi iW: iamtvpA^^ thiioo^mbpif 
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villi the mo$t solemn protestations of 'the'tnid^ 

of bia information* But the unhsq)p7 Anne^ 

^re^tened with the execution of the utoiost rigor 

of h\^r sentence, was prerailed on to calumniate 

l^rself, and io confess some impediments to- her 

i|iarriage with the king* The primate, who sat 

as judge,, thought himself obliged by this avowaly 

with whatever pain .and reluctaoice, topionounce 

'the marriage null and inyabd. Henry, in hi^ 

tage against the innocent victim of Ub 4evity^ 

perceived not the.iho(»xsifitency. oft hit: proceeds 

kigs : if the marriage had been ilk^il,iio^9iduk9)^ 

^uld exist. 

.^. The queen, hopeless of cedress, and i^igned 
ta her fale, prepared herself to subimt wkhoi^ 
fepinuig- la heir last message to die- Idng, sh4 
•cknowledged c^ligatibn to Jiim, Stm^ hsving^d^ 
vanced her irom a private gebdewbman, first 10 
|he d^nity of a marchioness, aad afterwards to 
the throne ; and now, since he could raise her n6 
higher in this world, he .was $enc^ng her to be a 
saint in heairen. She c^mesitiy recommended her 
daughter to his qape, and reiiewed h^r protesta^ 
tions of innocence and fidelity. She made th« 
same declarations' btfbi^ 'the Heuten^Mit^ of the 
Tower, aoad toierery person who approached her; 
tKhibi8be«0iilBiiii«dlswb«^ not only wi^ser^ 
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dbayowed these commendations, or, if they were 
really possessed, piously ascribed them to thft- 
boimty of Almighty God. 

The servile parHament, equally complacent in- 
deeds as in words, to the passions of a cruel de« 
spot, ratified his divorce from Annis Boleyn, who, 
with all her accomplices^ was attainted : both the 
former marriage's of the king were declared to be 
ills^itm^tet^ -it was even made treason to, assert 
theitileg^lity, ^ to throw slanckr on the present 
qoe^a, on whose issue the crown was. settled : or, 
in case of the failure of children by this marriage,. 
Henry w^s impowered to dispose of the suc- 
cefiiaoo either by wi//, or by letters potent, &c* 

Hume*i Hiftory of England— Baylc^ s HiiUirUal Dia- 

tianary^ ^c. 
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Tins lady, who was.born at Paris in 1718, pos- 
5essed'a mind .highly cultivated. She gave to her 
country an accurate and elegant .translation of 
^'^^omson's Seasons," in 1759. She was not 
less distinguished for the qualities of her heart, 
than for her n^ental endowments. An amiable 
'and select society were accustomedto meetat her 
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hpuse. She translated various prodwctions .{roni 
tke English, and died April 18th, 1768* * 

JiiaioBruure HLftvrigue dti Femmes Ceickresw.^pi, 
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Catherini£, daughter of John Riches, estj^ 
merchant of London, was married at fifteen years 
'of age to William Bovey, esq. a gentleman of 
liberal fortune, and lord of the manor of iPlaxIey in 
Gloucestershire.* The following description is 
given of this lady In the New' Atalantis. ** Hef 
person has as many chariiis as can be desired. 
She' is one of those lofty, diWc, and lastiftg beau- 
ties, that strike with reverence, and yet^leligfat. 
There is Aot a feature in her facei nor any thing 
in her person and manners, that could be excharig- 
jed for any other, and she not prove a loser. Her 
mind, her conduct, her sense and judgment, her 
constancy, her knowledge, her wit, and conversa*.- 
tioh, are all admirable \ so much abovie what is 
lovely in the sex, that, shut but your eyes ^(and 
allow for the music of her voice), your mind 
would be charmed, as thmkitig yourself convers- 
ing with the most knowing, the most refined of the 
c 2 
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other. Free from levity and sttperficialnessi her 
sense is solid and perspicuous. She is so real, so 
perfect an economisti that, taking in all the duties 
of life, she disdains not to stoop to the most in- 
ferior. She knows all that a man can know, 
without despising what, as a woman, she ought 
not to be ignorant of. Her modesty is equal to 
her merit ; she wishes to live unknown, declining 
all public assemblies, content to possess her soul 
in freedom and tranquillity at home, among the 
few whom she honours with her friendship*" 

At the age of twenty-two, this lady was left 
a widow, without children, and with an affluent 
fortune ; she was also sole heiress to the property 
of her father, which was considerable. Her 
wealths added to the graces and accomplishments 
of her mind and person, procured her numerous 
admirers, who earnestly sought to obtain her heart 
and her hand. But, preferring to any new en- 
gagement the freedom and independence of a 
single life, and the undisputed disposition of her 
fortunes, she uniformly rejected every address. 
Her possessions were devoted to acts of benevo- 
lence and kindness, and to the encouragement 
and advancement of letters. By the force of her 
talents, by Study, ajq;>lication, and the conversa- 
tion of men of literature, she surmounted the dA»- 
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(»ivantages of her education, and 1)ecanie a profi* 
ctent in Various branches of learmng and know* 
iedge. 

Sir Richard Steele, addressing this lady in ail 
epistle dedicatory, prefixed to the second volume 
of the Ladies* Library, 1714, obsenres— Thatt 
Instead of assemblies, books and solitude were 
her choice \ and, that she had gone on the study 
of what she should be, rather than attend to die 
Celebration of what she was. ** Urns,'' says he, 
^< with the charms of the fairest of your own sex, 
and knowledge not inferior to the more learned 
of ours, a closet, a bower, or some beauteous 
scene of rural nature, has constantly robbed the 
world of a lady's appearance, who never was bei^ 
held^ut with gladness to her visitants, rior ever 
admired but with pain to herself. But a constant 
distributioh of large charities, a search for objects 
of new bounty, and a skilful choice of modest 
Imerit or suffering virtue, touch the souls of those 
who partake your goodness too deeply to be borne, 
without enquiring for, or celebradng, their bene* 
factress* I should be loth to offend your delicacy- 
in this particular j but I know, when I say this, 
the fatherless and the widow, the neglected man 
e( merit, the wretch on' the sick bed, in a word» 
l3ie distressed in all forms, will from tUsv hint 
c 3 
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learn to trace the kind hand which has so ofte^ 
98 from heaven, conveyed to them what they have 
asked in the anguish of thdr souls, when nond 
fould hear but he, who has blessed you with so 
ample a fortune, and given you a soul to employ 
it in his service." 

The merits of this lady are also cel^rated by 
Dr. Hickes, in the preface to a leairned and elabo- 
rate work, *' Linguarum Septentrionalium The-* 
^urusJ* An honorary marble monum^nt^ on 
which her perfections are enumerated in an in- 
^ription, is erected to the memory of Mrs. Bo- 
vey, in the abbey chiuch at Westminster. By 
<his incriptt6n we are informed, that ** she died 
January 21 st, 1726, in the 57th year of her age, 
at Haxley, her seat in Gloucestershire, and was 
buried there, whete her name will be long re- 
membered ; and where several of her benefac^ 
tions at thai place, as well as others, are particu-p 
larly recorded*" This monument was erected by 
her executrix, Mrs. Mary Pope, who resided with 
her near forty years', in perfect and uninterrupted 
friendship. 

There is also an inscription on her monm^ient 
at Haxley, in which her hospitality and her* cha* 
rities are mentioned ; her distributions to tlie 
poor,. to. decayed fanvHieSi to fre'e-fthoolsj to thf 
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'^risoQ5> to h^ poor n(»igbboiits, the- kiStructiop 
.ef who^: children she hergelf superintended ^ ar%> 
vh^ botmties to the church> and be^ueathme^^:9t 
Jier deaths naimely : To^v^rds founding af c()Ueg{e 

in the isjand of fiermudii, ^00/. To the grey-coat 
.hospital^ in St, Margar&t^% Westmin^^^, 500/. 

To tl^^^blue-CQa^ hospital in Westminster/ 200/. 

To the diarity-school of Christ's-Church parish^ 

.kaSOuthwark, 400/. To augment the li^fa^r :^f 
. the 8sme~ place* 1 2Q0/., . To put , q^t pOor fikM" 
:xevt of this paT.ish ^fxei^ce&a the interest of 

400/. for ever; of which sum 160/. ha^d been 
jgiY§|i. bj Mjr. Clarke and., Mr, .Bovey. To be 
'4ist£ibut^d as h^ , executrix should think fit, 
.among tl}ose whom she had apprenticed. out dQx^ 

ing her yie^me^ 400/. Lastly, she designed the 

re-J)uildiog of this chapel, which design was et* 

ecuted by Mrs. Mary Pope. 
.. \ fiaUf{n{*f, Britub Ladies-r-Biograpbium Famineum*. 
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; C^¥.'>£Bi«pE ;0E Purges, the de6C€}n4aitt:jtf 

i^.sespei^table family at Lyons3[2 vtras bom in t^ 

.#ixt^eiit|^.cei^ry.. The ^pi^tepipor^ry 'of vl^otf^je 

^J^abe? fJma ^elfs C^nikf'^Ji she was, pp le$s jdistin- 

C 4 
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gtuibeil for her tadents and acqoirements. Sbe 

add«d to an irreproachable life, the charms oi ge-' 

niiis, and the graces of her sex. Celebrated for her 

foedcal compOfiitions, and h^r skill in music, a 

OMigensal taste for the fine arts united Clemence 

in strict friendship widi Louise, whose* ccmduct at 

length relaxed the bond, and compelled her more 

.exanphirj friend, with whatever reluctsuibe, to 

dissohre ike connection. To the afiectionase 

-heart of^Gl&nence, whom a s^erer ^tirkl yet 

^awaked, this separation gave Ae mmt poignant 

'**gt^. 

Jean de-Peyrat, son of a Ueutenant-gmeral at 
.Lyons, a brave and gallant officer, had won die 
afiections of Clemence de Bourges. The lovers 
were betrothed, when Jean, a captain in the light 
• horse, was called to the siege of Beaurepaire ia 
Dauphine, and, on the 30tb of September, 1561, 
received, in combating against the Huguenots, 
a mortal wound. Clemence, in the ensuing 
year, fell a martyr to grief, and followed her 
lover to the, grave* Honoured and ^s^eemed in 
the place of her birth, her funeral, celebrated 
•with extraordinary pomp, was attended by a nu- 
merous train of the most distinguished Lyonese, 
who, with .their heads x:rowned with jSowers, fol- 
lowed the corpse. The m«nory of her talents 
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mod virtues was consiecrated in the writings of tbe 

&8t poets of die age. Her coitiposidonsy smooth 

and harmonious, are esteemed for their chaSteness 

and poetieal taste. * 

' ji. Tlnehie*U9*s Skekkits of the^ Liws and Writings 
qftbf Ladies of France— Dictionnaire Mistoripie* 
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Amtoiitbttb B0V&16NON, a singular enthustadt 
^ die seventeenth century was bom at lisle in 
Handers^ January 13th, 1616. She appeared so 
much deformed at her birth, diat it was debated- 
.fer sbme dap, indie fanuly, whether the infant 
etoght to be permitted to live : biit, as she grew 
older, her figure improved. She gave early in^ 
dications of an extrac»rdinafy character ; at four 
years of age she was disturbed by the immoraHif 
of the- people of Lide, and desired to be carried 
into a countiy of C6ristiansy for she could not be 
persuaded, diat persons>' who^e coMuct was so 
opposite to die precepts cS Jesus Christ, had a 
titfe to be called by his name. , 

Her father and mother had frequent domestic 
disagreements ; the Ettle Antoinette, on diese 
occasions, tooE the part of her mother^ and en^ 
deavbinred to soften her father, whose temper was 
c 5 
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harsh and severe, by her infant caresses. F^om 
these scenes, which made a strong impression 
upon her mind, she conceived an aversion to mar- 
riage. * My Gbd, grant that I may never marry !' 
was her daihy prayer. Thus early disgusted with 
the world, she threw all the ardor of her mind» 
as she advanced towards maturity, into devotion^ 
in which she became an extravagant fanatic* 

Her father, incapable of entering into these re- 
finements, and desirous of establidiing his daugh- 
ter in life> promised her in marriage to a Frend>- 
-man, who demanded het hand ; and, without con- . 
'iideifiiig the consent of Antoinette as essential to 
the engagement, appointed Easter-day, in 163Q» 
for the celebration of the nuptiak. The young 
•lady fled, to avoid a measure so coercive,, disguised 
In the h^iUt of a hermit ^ but was stopped at 
Phcon, a village of Hainault^ on suspicion of her 
seic. An officer of the guards had seized hey» 
from whom she was delivered by the curate of 
Ae place, who, observing in her something ex- 
traordinary, mentioned her to the archbishop of 
Cambray, by whom she was sent back to her 
father. 

Being persecuted soon after with new proposal 
•f 'matrimony, she absconded a second time to 
avert; a compulsion that appeared to her so odiout. 
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She once more made a* visit -to the ar^hbishop^ 
and obtained his permisaioo to form in the coun- 
try a smaU commtinity of young womex^ whei, 
^ like hersdf,- should determine to abjure the nup- 
:tial ih^ She* .had .caiiGeived an aver«i(q«i to. a 
-cloiste^). ha^vwg. early learned} that the spirit of 
-the Gospel m^t not be sought for in ccmvents. 
'Theardabishop aftar^ai^ r^actmg. the. Hcence 
•he had :^anted her^ Antoinette retired to Liege^ 
•whence she returned privately to Lisle> where she 
xesidkd nls^^y .yearly in gr^at privacy and^simplici^y. 
• . Her p^tr^onial estate. at length falling to h^, 
' sh^ determined at first to reject it y bi^t afterwards 
altered, this resolution, fpr which she gave the fol- 
lowing fea^CMls:/ Fir^t>, that, it migjit not come 
into the hands of thpise who had no right to Jt. 
^ Secondly* ^at» it niight not be possessed by those 
:Who would ^Piake an. ill use of it. ^ Thirdly, that 
God had sb^Wffd her^, she. d:)^u|d have occasicm 
for it for his .glpry.' This patrimony, which she 
•wisely resolved to accept, af|i^a^s. to have been 
scxmev^hat cotusiderable^ Herha^ts were simple, 
and her wants fcwij she best^yed no charities, 
her wealth therefore dailjii accumulated. John de 
.Saul]eu,.the:Son of a peasant, became enamoj^ed 
of the lady's riches, and resolved to adflre^ heij, 
'With thMiview* he assu|ned the prophetic cha-^ 
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racter, but, like the oracles of oU, with gresit 
wariness ; and insinuated himself into the confi- 
dence of the pious Antoinette by discourses of re- 
fined spiHtuality. At length he threw off the 
ttiask^ and avowed noore earthly motires : his suit 
was listened to with Httie compbcency, and some- 
what severely checked. On finding his faii^ nds- 
^ tress intractable, the lover grew desperate^ and 
obliged her to apply to the magistracy for protec- 
tion. This furious enamoretta th^eateined, if de> 
' nied admissioni to break the doors and windows 
of his dulcineai and -to minrder her, diottgh he 
should be hanged for it in the market«place of 
Lisle. The provost^ to whom the distressed dam- 
sel had recourse for protection, sent two armed men 
to ^uard her house. Saulieu, in revenge, basely 
attempted to blast the reputation of the yoman, 
who had despised alike his arts and his m^iaces ; 
he reported in the town that she had pfoinised him 
marriage, and that she had eye& suffered him to 
anticipateits privileges. A reconciliatida was^how- 
0ver, soon after effected between tliem ( Saulieu. 
was persuaded to retract his danders, and to, 
leave mademcnselle Bourignon at liberty ; when a 
young devotee^ more coQipiacent> conscded bim 
ibr his disappointment. _ > 

' But our fair recluse had not yet ^me to tfaf 



end! of her.per«^utid&s. The aepl¥»1ir o£ ihd 
.curatepf 6 1 :Ah4i^eiir'8 icoi^eetved » patston for her^ 
vsait as .li^ Jpesided ia her neighbourhood, fre- 
^^osxUly attempted to force aa ^itraiKe into h^ 
hotne. Antoi^stte threat^ied to abandon the 
place, if she was not relieved from the presng^ 
iion of. this new and jadventfiridiifr; l<«ter» whose 
uncle, on lier complaints, dnxre him from im 
lionse. The pasaicm of the yotiog neod was» bf 
the cruelty of htfrmis&essy conTerted into ragie^ 
and, in a fit of despi^oitioiiy. &e .^charged a 
musket through h^ diarbber window i while he 
affirmed amcmg the neighbours, that she was. his 
caused wife. The devotees^ o&nded bf this 
Tepcnt, threatened to afiront mademoiselle Bou- 
rignon, should they meet her in the streets : the 
preachers were obliged to interfere, and to pid>Ush 
from the pulpit the imiocence of die injured lady. 
Some thne after i these adventures^ Anu»nettef 
was elected governess of an hospital, in whichy 
having taken the kabit and order of St. Ai^Usti&i^ 
^eshuthorsetfupTO 1658. hx this situtdtipn a 
new oakaiky bdFelher, 4iotnMM?e bc^n^Ue tbm 
strange. Tlie hospkal was infected ¥fith scfrcery^ 
ail the girls who mhabited-itlunrjng maide a coHh 
tract with the devil. The ^vemeas vras taken 
up on this extraordinary occasioa, ^dad .»amiued 
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bcffore the magistrates ci IMev ^oAxngi bcm^ 
ever, '^j^ 'proved against^ her*; iMit,t<j prevent 
further persecution, she 'Wisely 4eteiinioe4 ^to 
^abandon her 6Cation<. She then re^ed to Ghcaai^ 
in 1662; where •God'diseavered to her tome great 
-^Cflrets; . --i* •• i- rj .1 . ..■ 
- '>About thH peridd))he'%eqdured a faithful' frieh^ 
^o remained attadied to her through' Ufe>' and 
>«rholrftheratfai8'jieatba gCRxle8tBte4 tThis ^enr 
:t!ema^, whose name was de Cort^ was-dne of the 
fathers of the ofate^y^ and their superior ^ he Svos 
klso a dif eetbf of an ' hospital ■ Tor poor children. 
M. ^e Cort was the first spiritual chiidrat 'madaihe 
Bourignon, of which the following quotation maf 
aSbrd an explanation : ** It is certainly kxiown by 
all who are acquainted with Antoinette Bouri- 
gion (let wicked and impious scofiers s^y what 
-Aey please), that when any persons received, by 
' her conversation or writings, light and streagdi to 
Jbrsake the world,' and give themselves to Gpd> 
• she felt pains aiid throbs similait to. those of a wo^ 
•man in child-birth, as it is said "ctf her whom S|. 
John ^aw in the 12tih of the lUvektiolU/ She 
^experienced thete pain& in a greater or. sxnaUer 
-degree, iti proportion as the truths^she bad'deli^ 
vered had move or less strength it) thjgir operatioit 
-on- thesoulsiO^theGcher s{»ritual offspring/' 
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M. de Cort was twice succeesirely divitiely 
warned arid threatened, to lend his property to 
some relations, who were endeavouring to drain 
.kn island which the sea. h^d 9V^floiiP!ed, . in d^ 
country of Holstein, where he determined to pre- 
pare a retmt for die per&ecutSed dis<;iples of God. 
He sold a seiat.m this iinland P^ his spiritual mother, 
xnadame Bo^irighon) .who, when she had pub- 
Sshed at Ams^rdam her book entitled *^. The 
light of the World," prepared to r^re thi^f% 
in 1668. She ahb wrote, at Biabaii^, , severed 
treatises and epistles^ and> after her persecution af 
Lisle, engaged in the disputes of the Jansenists 
and Molihists. ;She made a Idrtger stay at Am- 
sterdam, with her proselyte, than sliehad at first 
intended.'. She was here visited by all descrip>-> 
tions of^persons, particularly by proj^ets and pro- 
phetesses: the popularity of her discourses in- 
sjured her with sanguine hopes of effecting a 
reformation in this nation of ti?aders ; but, com- 
merce, prevailing, among thi^ phlegmatic people^ 
over sj^tritual motives, het expectations ended in 
disappointment. Her books 'and ^rmdns wete 
more numerous than her. disqiplesf; -but even 
in Holland she was not without, kdmifers. . The 
celebrated Labadie, with his di$ciples, becaimf 
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In 1671 sHe left Holland, with an intention to ^ 

to Noorstrandt. Slie stopped on liet way at se-^ 

•ireral places iii Holsteih, where she found it ne< 

cessary to dismiss some of lier disciples, who 

from. sinister motiyels had enlisted in. her %mU* 

' She began to despair of collecting a< flock of ww 

Christianij when ^e perceived, that .every" one a{H 

-peared solidtous only for his own interest and 

^convenience. Her pen grew now so proUfic, and 

her productions so stumerous, that she thought 

proper to provide herself with a: printing -hou^^ 

from which hfif works issued in. different; edittQStt 

of French, f)uix:b, and German: Languages. Hor 

. ten^andher moralahaving been attacked by socne 

vmters, she vindicated herseilf in a pecformance 

.entitled " The Testimony of Truth i" in which 

the clergy were treated somewhat seveiely. This 

was certainly not the way to remain at peace. 

Two lutheran ministers took. up th^r pens» and 

entered the lists against her *, declaring^ tha|: mslny 

persons had been beheaded and .burned whose 

heresies were jv^or^. tolerable thai^ thos^ o/ im- 

dame ^Bourignon. . The X^badi^ts also wrotfe 

again^ her, and her press was o/d^red H> i>e 

.shut »P. ..; , :;:^ , 

In Pecember, 1673, she .r^ti^red to Fl^nsb^aig, 
wher^ h$.r eoeQii^s stirred up thp. people, agaimt- 
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her : she was accused of sorcery wd wiitdicraft, 
and compelled privately to jretreat : persecuted 
from town to town, she was at length obliged to 
quit Holstem^ -and to take refuge in Hamburg, 
where her arrival was no sooner icnown, than e»- 
deavours were lised to seize her. Having coor* 
cealed herself for some days, she fled to East 
Friesland, where the baron of Lutd>urg granted 
her his protection. The direction of an hospital 
was here given to her, to which she consecrated 
her industry a^d her cares. If she reserved her 
purse on this occasion, she gave for it two Tea*' 
sons, both of which, it must be allowed, are ad*- 
mirable : First, ishe alleged that her e&cts had 
already been dedicated to God, for the use of 
those persons who sincerely sought to he true 
Christians \ and, secondly, that men and all things 
human were inconstant and not to be truisted. 
To this she added, that these poor people lived 
like beasts, who had no souls to save ; and that dti 
would rather throw her goods, which had been 
consecrated to Heaven, into the sea, than bestow 
on them the least mite. Her follow^s aisoadgpti- 
ed these prudent maxims. The people, who uni- 
i^stood not thede refinements, were disgusted 
by what they profanely called the sordid spirit of 
mad^me Bourignon v the authority of the haam 
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de Lutsburg pored insuficieiit for her protection : 
Ae again became the object of persecation, and 
wzs again compelled to fl j. 

In 1680> she passed once more into Holland, 
-whence she departed to Fraaeker, in the province 
^f Frieslaad, where, on the 30di of October, in 
the same yelar, she took a final leave of the world. 
Her constitution had been so good, that, in despite 
of all her vexations, and of a choleric and morose 
temper, she appeared at sisty years of age to be 
no. more than forty. Her birth, Ae time of her 
commencmg author, and her death, were each 
fignalised by the appearance of a comet) a cir- 
cumstance which could not fail of proving fa^ 
vourable to the promulgator of a' new religion. 

She is said to have exercised over her family 
and servants ^ a government as Cruel as that of 
die Sicilian court ;' and to have justified this hu- 
mour, so contrary to the meekness of the Gospel; 
by maintaining, that anger was the love of justice 
and true virtue ^ and alleging, as an example, the 
r^ors used by the prophets and apostles. Hav- 
ing suffered some depredations upoii her property 
by the dishonesty of those about her, she manv 
fested a revei^eful and vindictive spirit, seveia^ 
censuring her ftiends for not pursuing these 
wietches with all Ae severity of the Jaw.— •'We 
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must prevent evil,' said she, * and oppose it with, 
a^ll our might, wherever it is found/ Her system^ 
of which an extract has been aJready given, bore 
% resemblance to that of the Quietists, excluding 
external worship, and requiring a cessation of the 
powers of the human intellect, that God might 
fill the mind with his divine light. She had also 
some very singular notions respecting Atdichristf 
whom she was persuaded would be a devil in- 
carnate, or produced by a demoniac human gene« 
ration. She was inveterate against the church of 
Rome ; nor did she Ureat the protestant societies, 
with greater moderation. She had beheld thia 
Antichrist^ or devil incarnate, in a vision, from 
which, she described in verse, his stature, com- 
plexion, and hair. She pretended to write poetry 
without having studied its rules. " She learned 
every thing ficom God," says a satirical writer, 
*' even the art of making verses ; which she does 
in a manner that renders it manifest she had no 
other master.** 

Her writings appear to have made more pro- 
selyted thaA her discourses : she had, after her 
death, many disciples in Scotland, both among, 
eqi^esiastics and laymen. One of her principal 
works, entitled •* The light of the World," was 
published in th9k| country, in 1696 ; to which the 
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translator added a long preface, declaring—/ that 
thfe maid ought at least to pass for an extraor- 
dinary prophetess.' A controversy afterwards 
took place, respecting her doctrines, between Mr.' 
Charles Lesley, a man of learning and merit, 
who exposed their absurdity, and Dr. Gockbum, 
against Messrs. Paret, de Cort, and the English 
translator of the Lux Mundiy who endeavoured 
to prove that Antoinette was divinely inspired, 
tnd had received a commission from God to re- 
form the christian world. The Bourignonists 
replied, in an apology for their leader. The re- 
mains of this dispute still exist in some parts of 
North Britain, 

Bayles Historical Dictionary — Biograpbium 
. Ftemintumy^t* 



COUNTESS DE BREGY. 

Charlotte Saumaise de Chasan, niece of 
the learned Claude Saumaise, was bom in Paris, 
in 1619. She .received an excellent education 
under the direction of her uncle, whose cares 
were rewarded by her proficiency in every elegant 
acquirement. She espoused, while yet in eafly 
youth, M. de Flecelles, count de Bregy, lieute- 
nant-general of the army, counsellor of the sw^ord 
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©f state, enToy-33ctraordm&rf to Poland^ and after- 
wards embassador to Sweden. Celebrated for her 
wit, her beauty, and her talents^the countess wa» 
highly esteemed at court, and generally admired. 
She corresponded with Anne of Austria, to whom 
fihe was lady of honour j also with the queen of 
England ; with Christine, queen of Sweden; and 
with the most distinguished and illustrious cfaa^^ 
racters of Europe. Benserade addrQSded to. this 
lady a complimentary epistle. The portrait she 
has 4f^Mrii of herself i« too curious to be dmttted, 
* My p^ioni' says -madame de Bregy, * per- 
fectly wi^ll ptdportioned, is neither too large nor 
tpo small. I hare ^ certain degligent air^ which 
convinces jpe Aat I am one of the finest women 
of my size. My hair is brown and glossy, my 
complexion brunette, cle^r and smooth. My fea- 
tures are t^egular, and the form of my face ovaU- 
My eyes are fine : a certain mixture in their co- 
lour renders them bright and sparkling. My nose 
16 well formed ; my mouth, though not small, 
;^reeable ; and my lips of a good, colour. My 
teeth, exquisitely white and well arranged, are 
the finest in the worlid. My neck is beautiful, not 
need I blush to display my hands and arms. My 
air is lovely and delicate. My gla^s persuades me 
^at I ^ee nothing superior, if equsd^ to the image 
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which it presents to me. My .appearance i^ 
foiidifulj my dress neat and tasteful. Such is 
my exterior form.. 

** Others possibly are the, best judges of our 
mindS) since there is no mirror that reflects them 
faithfully. I am nevertheless persuaded that mine 
does not disgrace my person. It appears to me 
that I possess judgment to estimate things pro- 
perly, though not by acquired knowledge*. My 
mind is 9t once penetrating, delicate, solidj and 
. reasc^iable. I prdfit little by the wit of others i; 
oQd succeed better when guided by my own dis- 
eemment, than by the rules of art ; I therefore 
use only my native good sense* I have frequently 
beard it c^served (though, I confess, not without 
doubts of its truth), that in conversation with me* 
time passes more rapidly than in other society i 
and that, on serious subjects, my sentiments are 
worthy of being adopted- Of my humour I shall 
speak with the same sincerity. — ^I love praise, and 
return with interest the compliments paid to me^ 
andj, though somewhat haughty and scornful, I 
can be soft and conciliating. I neither oppo^ 
nor contradict the opinions of others ; and I keep 



* It would be a curious^Uestion to ask. What is the 
knowledge or judgment which we do not acquire ? 
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my own reserved. I can with truth say, that I 
inras born modest *^apd discreet; while pride has 
preserved in me these qualities. I am riot only 
proud but indolent j and these defects have been 
productive of others. I take no pains to court 
favour J not even by flattery. I neither trouble 
myself to seek pleasure nor amusement \ yet, to 
those who are at the pains to procure them for 
me, I hold myself greatly obliged. I appear lively 
and gay, but in moderation. I take care to offend 
no persons, unless they wilfully draw it upon 
themselves i and even then I avenge myself by 
raillery rather than by serious anger. I detest 
. mimics, who begin with their enemies, and end 
with their best friends. I have no turn for in- 
^g^e ; yet, should I engage in; one, I am con- 
vinced I should conduct myself with prudence 
and discretion. I am, resolute, persevering to ob- 
stinacy, and secret to excess. In one respect I 
own myself the most unjust of human beings : 1 
wish evil to those who conform not to my de- 
sires. Such as are desirous of forming a friend- 
ship with me, mus)t be at the trouble of making 
all the advances : in return, I make them amends. 



* This appears not perfectly evident from the lady's 
account of herself. 

VOL. II. D 
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and omit no opportunity of doing them service ; 
I defend them against their adversaries, I speak 
in their praise, and sanction nothing which might 
prove detrimental to their interest. Time, which 
effaces impressions from the minds of others, 
gives strength to mine. I am truly disinterested, 
but not easily duped. I never choose a friend be- 
cause he can do me service ; but should he neglect 
the opportunity when it occurs, I regard him no 
longer; he forfeits my friendship. I have not 
sufficient virtue to disregard wealth and honours, 
but enough to be satisfied and resigned to my lot. 
To say truth, I am neither good nor bad enough 
to serve myself. I am not devout 5 though I have 
through life desired to become so. I am greatly 
affected by the merit of others, and apt to over- 
rate my own ; but my presumption * extends but 
to the qualities of the heart. I am long in deli- 
berating ; but, when once resolved, it is^ difficult 
to divert me from my purpose. I strictly observe 
a promise, and do not easily pardon a breach of 
faith in others. In asking favours for myself, 
r cannot persist; I had rather resign my expecta- 
tions, than obtain them by servility. My attach- 



• To this the reader perhaps may not quite agree. 
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ment and fidelity are secured by gratitude rather 

than by hope. Many of my faults proceed from 

pride ; none from meanness. If unable to con« 

quer the. pride which governs my acdons, I direct 

it to those purposes which capacitate me to ap« 

pear without blushing." 

Confessions of this natigre, notwithstanding the 

vanity and egotism they may display, are always 

interesting. . Madame de Bregy preserved her 

charms and her talents to an advanced age, and 

died at Paris, ^pril 3d, 1693. She was interred 

with her husband at St. Gervais, and an epitaph 

inscribed over their remains. 

Dictitmnaire Historique des Femmes Celebrex — Ann 
Thicknesie^s Sketches of the Livej and IVritin^s of 
the Ladies of France. 



MARCHIONESS DE CHATELET. 

Gabrielle-Emilie d£ B&ETEUIL, marquisc de 
Chateieti descended from an ancient family of Pi-» 
cardy, was bom on the I7th of December, 1706. 
While yet in early youth, she discovered uncom- 
mon capacity and vigor of mind. Captivated by 
the charms of poetry, she studied in their own 
language the first poets both of ancient and mo- 
D2 
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dem times. Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Milton, 
became familiar to her : her ear was peculiarly 
sensible to the power of harmony, both in poetical 
and prose compositions. As she advanced towards 
maturity, she was led by an acute and comprehen- 
sive mind to the study of the severer sciences : 
her attention was particularly engaged by the ma- 
thematics, to which for a time she wholly devot- 
ed herself. She may be said to ];iave rivalled 
Newton and Leibnitz. 

Her " Institutes of Physic," wjiich she ad- 
dressed to her son, is a commentary on the phi* 
losophy of Leibnitz, which she cleared from its 
obscurity, and rendered more intelligible. The 
introduction to this work was praised by the 
learned as a master-piece of eloquence and rea- 
. soning. It does not appear that she was a dis- 
ciple of this philosppher, whose system of ** M<h 
nades and Pre-^stabluhed Harmony^* she professes 
only .to regard as ingenious. She held in the 
same estimation the ^^ Elements^ of Descartes. She 
composed also a treatise on the nature of fire, 
which was published in 8vo. She likewise en- 
tered into a course of study of the works. of 
Newton, which are written in Latin, and on which 
she published a Commentary, entitled ** Principes 
Mathematiques de la Phihsophie NaiurelUy^ in two. 
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'Tl^olames, 4to. ; a work which is considered as a 
thef-^vuvre*. Intense application wasted her 
strength, debilitated her frame, and gradually 
conducted her to a premature grave. 

She studied with Voltaire, the principles of 
Newton, at Cirey, in Champagne ; where, having 
retired together, to avoid interrujption, they resided 
for several years. Mr. Kcenig, an eminent ma- 
thematician, spent two years with them in this 
retreat. Voltaire caused a gallery to be erected 
at Cirey, where their experiments on light and 
electricity were performed. In the midst of these 
profound occupations, madame de Chatelet pre- 
served her predeliction for poetry, of which she 
was an exquisite judge. 

Voltaire went from Cirey to Brussels, to solicit 
a suit which had been long pending between the 
family of de Chatelet and the house of Hons- 
brouk ; and which menaced both with ruin. This 
affair was happily accommodated by the joint ex- 
ertions of Voltaire, with M. Raesfeld, president 
of Cleves, on the condition, that an hundred and 
thirty thousand French livres should be paid to 
the marquis de Chatelet. 

* The study of an abstract science in a dead language, 
it must be allowed, requires no cominon powers of mind. 
D 3 
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Rousseau was then at Brussels: madame de 
Chateiet refused to admit him to her presence, 
on account of his having satirised her father, the 
baron de Breteuil, with whom he had once lived as 
a domestic 

Voltaire accompanied madame de Chatelet to 
the court of Stanislaus at Luneville, in 1748. In 
this palace, in 1749, the illustrious marchioness de 
Chatelet breathed her last : she submitted to her 
fate with great fortitude, and expired in the forty- 
fourth year of her age. Her works afford a proof 
of the power and force of her mind, and of the 
capacity of her sex for profound investigation, 
and scientific research: she deservedly ranks 
among the first philosophical writers. 

Preface to the Princi^ej Mathematique^ iffc,-^ 
Dlctiennaire Historique — Biographical Dictionary 
--Vie de Voltaire, 



ANNE BROADSTREET. 

Anne Broadstreet, of New England, in 
America, received for her poetical talents the 
title of the Tenth Muse. Her poems, which con- 
tained descriptions of die four elements, the four 
ages, the four seasons, the four monarchies, and 
the four humours, were printed in 1650, 
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LADY MILDRED BURLEIGH. 

MiLDKEDj eldest daughter of sir Anthony 
Cooke, and of Anne his wife, daughter of sir , 
William Fitz-Williams, of Milton, knt. w^s bom 
in 1526, Her education was carefully super- 
intended by her father > and her mind liberally cul- 
tivated ; nor was she less distinguished for exeni- 
plary conduct than for learning and talents. She 
was instructed in the Greek and Latin languages : 
in the study of the former she was assisted by 
Mr. Lawrence^ the celebrated Grecian. She read 
with facility and pleasure the works of Basil, Cy- 
ril, Chrysostome, and Gregory Nazianzen: she 
translated a piece of St. Chrysostome's from the 
Greek into English : and, on presenting the Bil>le, 
in Hebrew and other languages, to the university 
library of Cambridge^ she sent with it ap epistle 
in Greek of her own composition. 

Dec. list, 1546, she gave her hand to sirWm. 
Cecil, afterwards created lord Burleigh, lord high- 
treasurer of England, privy counsellor to queen 
Elizabeth, and knight of the order of the Garter. 
Several children were the fruit of this union; 
one son and two daughters only lived to maturity. 
Her son Robert Cecil married Elizabeth Brooke, 
daughter of lord Cobhanr. Anne Cecil gave her 
B4 
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hand, in the fifteenth year of her age, to Edward 
Vere, the seventeenth, earl of Oxford of that 
name, and lord high-chamberlain of Englaifd. 
These nuptials proved unhappy. 

Lady Burleigh, after a long and happy mar- 
riage of forty-two years, died in the sixty-third 
year of her age, April 4th, 1589, sincerely re- 
gretted by hfer husband, who in her lost an amia- 
ble wife and a sensible communicative friend, 
whom he had been accustomed to consult on the 
most important occasions, and whose knowledge 
in the science of politics, and of the affairs of the 
state, was little inferior to his own. She was 
buried in the abbey churc^ at Westminster, and 
a magmficent monument erected to her memory. 

!Five days after her decease, lord Burleigh di- 
▼erted his sorrow by composing Meditation^* on 
his irreparable loss, in which^ after expressing his 
high sense of the admirable qualities and virtues 
of his lady, he enumerates her acts of beneficence 
and liberality, many of which had, during her life, 
been carefully concealed even from himself. 



• These Meditations, composed in honour of lady 
Burleigh, and thus subscribed^ — " Written at Colings'a 
Lodge, by me, in sorrow, W. B. April 9th, 1589," — 
are in possession of the hcip. James West. 
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In these Meditations the reader is informed, 
that lady Burleigh had caused exhibitions to be 
bestowed, by the hands of the master of St 
John's, Cambridge, for the perpetual maintenance 
of two scholars J for which purpose lands were 
purchased in the name of the dean of Westminster, 
who made them over, as from himself, to the col- 
lege. iShe likewise gave, through the medium of 
Mr. Deanes, of Powles and Westminster, and of 
Mr. Alderly, a sum of money to the Haberdash- 
ers* Company in Lcmdon, by which a provision 
. was made, of 1 20I. divided into twenties, to be 
lent every two years to six poor and industrious 
. mechanics in Romford and ]^ssex» Also, in like 
manner, twenty miarks ^each to six persons in 
' Cheshunt and Woolsham 5 a relief to be conti- 
nued by way of- loan. Likewise a provision for 
twenty poor in Cheshunt, to whom was to be 
given, the first Sunday in every month, a portion 
of bread, meat, and moiney: Four marks yearly 
for four sermons, to be preached quarterly by one 
of the preachers of St. John's college. Tt^ese 
benefactions were concealed by the donor frbm 
every one : as a compliment to the fidelity of the 
gentlemen whose agency she used, lady Burleigh 
wa^ accustomed to presfent to them small pieces of 
plate. Four times in the year she sent, secretly,^ 
D 5 
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to all the prisons in London, money to buy bread, 
cheese, and beer, for four hundred persons: she 
also frequently dktributed shirts and linen among 
the poor, both at Cheshunt and in London* To 
the master of St, John's college she gave a sum 
of money, to have fires in the hall of the college 
upon all Sundays and holidays, between the feasts 
of All Saints and Candl^mais^ when there were 
no fires at the charge of the college. She gave 
money, secretly, towards a building — ** for a 
new waye at Cambridge to the comen scolles." 
She procured a number of books, some of which 
she bestpwed on the university of Cambridge, the 
Bible in Hebrew, &c. : she also gave to the col- 
lege of St. John's many Greek books in divinity, 
physics, and the sciences. She gave similar pre- 
sents to Christ-church and St. John's college, 
Oxford, and to the college of Westminster. She 
provided annually wool and flax, which was dis- 
tributed to women in Cheshunt parish, to work 
into yam, which was overlooked by their bene- 
factress, ^oid frequently presented to them as a 
reward of their labour. At other times she caused 
it to be wrought into cloth, and gave it to the poor^ 
paying for the spinning an extraordiniiry price. 
A short time before her death, she purchased, in 
secret, a quantity of wheat and rye, te be given to 
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the indigent in a time of scarcity : these stores 
remained unexhausted at her death, but were 
aieerwards employed according to the original 
purtx>se. X 

Ballard^ s BritUb Ladies^pograpbium Famineum^ Ctff . 



ELIZABETH BURNET. 

Elizabeth, eldest daughter of sir Richard 
^lake, knt. (of an ancient and respectable family), 
and of Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Bathurst, a 
physician of eminence in London, wa»bom No- 
vember 8th, 1 66 1. At eleven years of age sh^ 
displayed a passion for theological enquiries, and 
read with gr^at application the booEs that were 
p»t into her hands, which, falling short of the 
vivacity and sublimity of her conceptions, failed 
to satisfy her mind. Her friends, observing the 
effect produced by her studies, checked this pre- 
sage of genius, by discouraging the confidence of 
th.e youthful philosopher in her own penetration 
and powers. 

Having been educated in great privacy and re- 
tirement, she was, in her eighteenth year, married 
to Robert Berkley, of Spetchley, grandson of sir 
Aobert Berkley, a judge during the reign of 
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Charles I. This connection wa« piincipaUjr 
effected through the influence of Dr. Fell, bi- 
shop of Oxford, who was guardian to the yoimg 
man, and entrusted with the care of his education. 
Dr. Fell was accustomed to declare, that thenMst 
essential service he had ever performed for hi& 
pupil, was in promoting his. marriage with this 
lady. 

Elizabeth, on coming into the family of her 
husband, found his mother, a woman of exem- 
plary life, to be a zealous member of the churdi 
of Rome. This circumstance led her to attend 
more particularly to the subjects in dispute be-- 
tween the Catholics and the Reformers^ that sha 
might the better be enabled to guard herself and 
her husband against the arguments and insinua*--* 
tions of the Romish clergy. The mother of J^er 
husband, who was deserving of his respect, held 
great influence ovcp: his mind ; a circumstance 
which rendered Elizabeth^ whose penetration and 
sagacity were superior to her years, particularly, 
careful and delicate to avoid any discussions or 
reflections which might tend to produce disgufit, 
disturb the family harmony, or wound the feel- 
ings of either party. The discretion and good 
sense with which she conducted herself, in a situ<- 
ation thus critical, procured her just admiration,, 
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and <K)nqilUu^d the esteem of the family of her 
hual)aiid. -Her conduct is perhaps still more 
worthy of praise^ aioce her moderation oijginated ' 
not in indifference to the subjects ki dispute ^ hut 
while t^aciotts of her own opinions, she judged 
.properly, that their effects ufxm her cltaracter» her 
temper, and her manners, would not fail to prove 
their best recommendation. A residence in the 
country afforded her much leisure, ^ which she 
improved by study and by exertions of benevo- 
lence. Books, the offices of devotion, the instruct 
tion of the poor, and the cares of her family, fully 
occupied and divided hex time. Beloved and re- 
spected by all who surrounded her, six years thus 
^ided away in stu^ous and tranquil retirement. 

During the reign of James, when the appre- 
hensions of the Protestants daily received increase, 
Elizabeth prevailed on her husband, after the. 
death qi Dr* Fell, whose influence, opposed to 
that of the rebtions of Mr. Berkley, had hitherto 
' kept him steady to his principles, to quit England 
and pasa over to Holland. They accordingly 
made the tour of the Seventeen Provinces, in 
which, on account of their family and connections, 
they were received with distinguished kindness. 
Letters had,, without their knowledge, been 
transmitted to Brussels, Ghent, and Liege, and 
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to the Catholics dispersed through die provinces, 
recommending Mrs. Berkley more particularly to 
their notice as a woman whose piety and .virtues 
had, notwithstanding her errors, almost entitled 
her to the character of a saint. After their tour 
through the provinces, they fixed at the Ha^ue, 
where, esteemed and caressed by persons of the 
first talents and rank, they continued to reside 
till the period of the revolution, when they re- 
turned to their native country, and their seat at 
Spetchley. 

. In this retreat Mrs. Berkley resumed her for*- 
mer manner of life, and improved hourly in every 
laudable acquirement. Her virtues aod talents 
procured her the approbation and friendship of 
the most respectable persons of the country and 
times, among whom may be named Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, bish<^ of Worcester; also the dean of that 
church. Dr. William Talbot, afterwards bishop 
of Durham : Dr. William Lloyd, the successor of 
bishop Stillingfleet, likewise treated her with sin- 
gular marks of attention and respect. In 1693 
she became a widow by the death of Mr. Berk- 
ley, who was interred with his ancestors at 
Spetchley. 

During her widowhood, she prosecuted, with 
a more undivided attention, her former pursuit^ 
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and occupations, while to the protestant relations 
of her deceased husband she was a kind and bene- 
ficent patroness. Her income, which. was liberal, 
and managed with strict economy, enabled her 
to gratify the benevolence of her heart. She 
kept at Spetchley an hospitable table, to which 
the neighbouring clergy were more particularly 
welcome: to those whose circumstances were 
narrow, she m^de presents of book?, and even 
assisted them with loans of money, to be repaid 
when in their power, without taking for the debt 
any security. Mr. Berkley having in his wiD be* 
queathed a large sum of money, to be raised out 
of bis estate, for the erection of an hospital at 
Worcester, hi^ widow did. all in her power to- 
wards its completion and establishment : beside 
which she took upon herself several charges, in 
relation to the affairs of her husband, beyond 
what was required of her by the laws, in the pay- 
ment of debts and legacies^ Having engaged Mr. 
Berkley, during his life-time, in the establishment 
of schools for the childiren of the poor, she de- 
voted large sums after his decease towards their 
increase and perfection. 

She had great facility with her pen, in which 
she took delight, and which she had early em- 
ployed in various kinds of composition. It was 
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during her widowhood that she wrote the first 
sketch of a work, afterwards published .under the' 
t\t\t of ^^ J Method of Devotion J* Thisperformance, 
inten4ed for her own use only, consisted of such 
principles and directions as she had adopted as 
Ae rules of her conduct. She remained a widow 
near sey^ti years, when she gave her hand to Gil- 
bert lord bishop of Salisbury, to whom she bore 
two children, who died in their infancy. The 
bishop had a family by a former marriage, who 
found in his second wife an afiectionate and ex- 
emplary mother, and who returned her kindness 
and care in their education with that attachment 
and re^>ect which were so justly her" due. 

The bishop, sensible, of her interest m the wel- 
fare of his children, and confiding in her inte** 
grity and prudence, left his family, by will, under 
the sole care and authority erf their step-mother : 
and further, to prove his sense of her value, and 
his trust in the rectitude of her principles, he set- 
tled upon herself, previous to their marriage, the 
whole of her ownr property and estates, binding 
himself to consent to whatever disposition of her 
fortunes she might, at her decease, think it just ta 
make. The only use which Mrs. Burnet made of 
this libferality, after allowing a certain moderate, 
sum for her board in the family, was to extend 
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the circle of her bounties. Having allotted for 
;her ovm expences a fifth part of her income^ 
which she rarely exceeded, she employed the re- 
maining four fifths in acts of benevolence and 
mercy. Beside other charities, one hundred child- 
ren were educated at her expence in and about 
Worcester and Salisbury. 

By her second marriage the circle of her ac- 
quaintance was necessarily enlarged ; persons of 
the first rank and merit courted her friendship ; 
while she made use of her increasing influence 
and interest to extend her means of doing good,. 
Amidst the various employments and duties whidi 
solicited and occupied « her attention, she found 
leisure to continue the studies of her closet ; and 
having completed the performance before alluded 
' to, sufl^ered herself to be prevailed upon, by the 
joint solicitations of her husband and her friends, 
to consent to its publication. The aj^probation 
which was bestowed upon die work induced her, 
after revising, improving, and adding to it from 
papers in her possession, to print a second edi- 
tion, at her own expence, for the purpose of be- 
stovring the copies among those whom she thought 
them likely to benefit or instruct. A third edirion 
of this work was published after her death, under 
the following title, <* A Method of Devotion : or, 
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Rules for holy an4 devout Living; with Prayers 
on several Occasions, and Advices and Devotions 
for the. Holy Sacrament. Written by M^s. Bur- 
net, late wife of the right reverend father in God 
Gilbert lord bishopofSarum. To which is added, 
«ome account of her life, by T. Goodwyn, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, 8vo. Lond. 17 13.'* 

A constant journal was kept by Mrs. Burnet of 
her life ; every evening she devoted some time to 
.the recollection of the past day, with a view of 
avoiding in future any errors into which she 
might have fallen. Though without learning, she 
possessed an acute and active mind; theology 
continued to be her favourite study, to which, by 
the circumstances of the times and of her own 
situation, she had been more particularly led. She 
also made some progress in geometry and philoso* 
phy : but she valued knowledge as a fneans rather 
than as an ^«J,.as it had a tenden<5y to enlarge and 
purify the mind. By the austerities of her piety, 
which was exalted to enthusiasm, she injured her 
constitution ; but, in her zeal for speculative opi- 
nions, she never lost sight of candour and bene- 
volence : she considered the regulation of her 
conduct and the purity of her life as the best evi- 
dence of the sincerity of her faith. Her general 
manners were unaffected, cheerful, and conciliat- 
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itig; severe to herself and candid to others. 
Without external pretence or ostentation, humi* 
lity, modesty, and kindness, were her peculiar 
characteristics. In what was indiiFerent, she 
avoided singularity, and conformed with modera- 
tion and simplicity to the customs suited to her 
station and rank. 

In 1 707, her constitution, originally* delicate, 
rapidly declining, she was recommended to the 
Spa for the recovery of her health, where she 
appeared in some degree to revive : but in January 
1708, being seized with a pleuritic fever, she 
sunk under it. Her death was resigned as her 
life had been exemplary : she expired on the 3d 
of February, 1708-9, and was buried atSpetchley 
near her first husband, according to a promise 
made to him during his Kfe. 

BaUar£s Lddies of Great Britain,-^ Biograpbium F^tmi- 
nfurn^ ^c.'-'GMon^j Memoir j 0/ Pious Women, 
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Elizabeth, daughter of captain Adams Law- 
rence of Lynton in Cambridgeshire, was bom at 
Clare, in March, 1644. Her mother was the 
daughter of Henry Cutts, esq. of Clare. Eliza- 
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beth wa$ first married to Griffith Lloyd, esq. of 
Hemmingford Grey, in Huntingdonshire, in Feb- 
ruary, 1 667, a gentleman of respectable character, 
possessed of a good estate, and particularly 
esteemed for his integrity and activity in the 
Commission of the peace. After living fifteen 
years happily with Mr, Lloyd, who died April 
rSth, 1682, she was left a widow, in which ■ 
state she continued till 1697, when she espoused 
Mr. Samuel Bury, a dissenting minister. With 
this gentleman she resided in harmony and friend- 
ship, till 1720, when, after a short illness, she 
expired at Bristol, May 11th, in the seventy-- 
seventh year of her age. 

Mrs. Bury was greatly distinguished during her 
hfe for her talents and exemplary manners ', she 
is said to have possessed uncommon quickness of 
a|)prehension and fluency of expression, a liberal 
curiosity, and great application. Her conversa- 
tion was interesting, her mind acute, and her wit 
poignanjt: she excelled also in epistolary corre- 
spondence. Her studies were various and pro-* 
found: philosophy, philology, history, ancient and 
modem, mathematics, geography, astronomy^ 
and heraldry, by turns engaged her attention. 
Her hours of relaxation were employed in music, 
both vocal and instrumental. She was mistress 
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of the French language, and a generous benefac- 
tress to the French refugees. She particularly 
applied herself to the study of Hebrew, in which^ 
by unwearied application and practice, she be- 
came a proficient. She wrote critical remarks 
upon the idioms and peculiarities of die Hebrew 
language, which were found among her papers 
after her decease. She likewise took delight in 
the study of anatomy and medicine, to which 
she was first led by her own indifferent health, 
and afterwards induced to cultivate by die desire 
of being useful to her neighbours. She fre- 
quently astonished professors in the science by 
her accurate method of stating difficult cases, the 
appropriate terms she made use of, and her scien- 
tific acquaintance with the subject. But her 
favourite pursuit was theology, in the subtleties of 
which she was critically conversant. 

She was accustomed to regret the disadvantages 
of her sex, who, by the habits of their education, 
and the customs of society, were illiberally ex- 
cluded from the me^is of acquiring knowledge. 
She contended, that mind was of no sex, and that 
man was no less an enemy to himself than to wo-* 
man in confining her attention to frivolous attain- 
ments. She spoke with pleasure and gratitude 
of her own obiigatiQns to her father and to heir 
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preceptors, for having risen superior to t^ose un- 
worthy prejudices, and opened to her the sources 
of intellectuial enjoyment. 

Her beneficence and generosity were habitual 
and persevering, and often exerted on an exten- 
sive scale ; she made long and expensive journeys 
in the promotion of her various plans, and in pro- 
curing, to carry them into effect, the assistance 
and agency of others. * I have acted the part of 
a beggar so long,' said she, ' that I am now almost 
one myself.' She recommended the appropriat- 
ing of stated annual sums to benevolent purposes : 
* People will not grudge,' she was accustomed to 
say, * to give out of a purse that is no longer 
their own.' Those who had no children, she 
thought, ought to reserve a fourth part of their in- 
come for charitable uses. .This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a subject of some difficulty, on which 
much might be alleged, and which must always 
depend on -circumstances. 

The temper of Mrs. Bury was contemplative 
and pious j from her early youth, she was accus- 
tomed to rise at four in the morning, and to spend 
several hours in her closet in meditation and de- 
votional exercises. She conversed cheerfully with 
her friends, but regretted the time consumed in 
visits. She could not satisfy herself, 'she fre- 
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quently said, with an intercourse in which she 
Could neither do nor receive gdodf but would rather 
confine herself to her closet and her books. In 
her diary the following remark sometimes occurs : 
— " Entertained very kindly at such and such 
houses, but no good done to myself or others." 
At other times, she would complain, after leaving 
company, ^ that though she had struck fire fre- 
quently, it always fell upon wet tinder.' This 
good lady was probably too scrupulous and fasti- 
dious : among the lesser duties of life, we ought 
not to overlook, that of contributing, by innocent 
compliances, to the happiness of others. The 
bow cannot always remain bent; social duties 
are not inconsistent with moral obligations* 

Mrs. Bury left at her decease a large diary, 
which was abridged and published by her hus- 
band, from whose account the preceding particu- 
lars have been extracted. Among her miscella- 
neous papers were several discourses upon -religi- 
ous subjects; also critical observations in anatomy, 
medicine, mathematics, music, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. 

An elegy upon her death was written by Dr. 
Watts, in which her various and admirable quali- 
ties are poeticaUy enumerated. 

Bollards British Ladies^-^Biograpbium Faminewn 
Gibbon* i Memoir j of Pious fVomcrif ^c. 
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CALPHURNIA. 

The two following letters of Pliny, translated 
by the earl of Orrery, afford an interesting de- 
scription of this lady, whom he had espoused, 
and an affecting picture of virtuous tenderness. 

PLINY TO HISPULLA *. 

^* As you are an example of every virtue, and 
as you tenderly loved your excellent brother, 
whose daughter (to whom you supplied the place 
of both parents) you considered as your own, I 
doubt not but you will rejoice to learn, that she 
proves worthy of her father, worthy of you, and 
worthy of her grandfather. She has great talents; 
she is an admirable economist ; and she loves me 
with an entire affection : a sure sign of her chas- 
tity. To these qualities she unites a taste for 
literature, inspired by her tenderness. for me. She 
has collected my works, which she reads perpe- 
tually, and even learns to repeat. When I am to 
plead, how great is the anxiety she suffers ! 
When I have succeeded, her joy is not less exqui- 
site. She engages people to tell her what ap- 
plauses I have gained, what acclamations I have 

* The aunt of Calphumia. 
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€xcited, and what Judgment is pixmounced on my 
orations. When I am to speak in -public ste 
places herself as near to me as possible, und^ the 
cover of her veil, and listens with delist to the 
praises bestowed upon me. She sings my verses» 
and> untaught, adapts them to the lute i^Uvi is 
her only in$truct(»r. 

" Hence I expect with certainty that owr hap- 
piness will be durable, and that it wiii daily 
increase. In me she is not captivated by youdi 
or beauty, which are liabie to accident aod decaf, 
but with the lustre of my name. These ane die 
sentiments which become a woman formed by 
your hand, and instructed by your precepts* 
Under your nxrf, she beheld only purity and vir- 
tue ) it was your approbation that taught her to 
love me. Your filial affection for my mother led 
you in my childhood to praise and model me, to 
presage that I should one day be the man my wife 
now fanciifs me to be. We, therefore, mutually 
return you thanks : — I, because you have gfveA 
her to me ;-— she, because you have given me to 
her. You have selected us as formed for eacli 
other. Farewel." 

PLINY TO CALPHURNIA. J' 

" My eager desire to see you is tncredible. 
Love ts its first spring ; the next, that we have 

VOL. 11. £ 
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been so seMom separated. I pass the greater 
part of the night in thinking of you. In the day 
also, at those hours in which I have been accus^ 
tomed to see you, my feet carry me spontaneously 
to your apartmeht, whence I constantly return 
out of huniour and dejected, as if you had refused 
to admit me. There is one part of the day only that 
affords relief to my disquiet — the time dedicated 
to pleading the causes of my friends. Judge 
what a life mine must be, when labour is my rest, 
ftnd when cares and perplexities are my only com- 
forts. Adieu." 

Biographium Famineum. 
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CiESAR, having been divorced from Pompeia, 
took, for his fourth wife, Calpurnia, 4;iughter of 
Lucius Piso, of an ancient and honourable family, 
derived, according to Ovid, from Calpus, son to 
^uma Pompilius, second king of Rome. The 
family ,was divided into two branches \ of which 
one was sumamed Frugi, signifying men of 
worth : the name of Piso was common to both. 
The fjather of Calpurnia was consul of Rome in 
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753, the jtearia which, by some writers, the birth 
of Christ is placed. 

In Calpurnia, Cxsar found a wife such as he 
desired, the propriety of whose conduct preserved 
her even from suspicion. To her virtues were 
^dded beauty, talents, prudence, and an extra- 
ordinary eloquence ; she possessed also a genercv 
«ity, magnanimity, and greatness of mind, truly 
Roman. With a mind acute and comprehensive, 
«he was enabled to enter into the great designs 
meditated by Caesar, who aspired to universal 
empire. Calpurnia displayed both in adversity and 
in prosperity the same equanimity : the victories 
and triumphs of Caesar inspired her with no pre* 
sumption J while, in a reverse of fortunes, the 
firmness of her temper remained unshaken. Her 
mind was equal to her extraordiiiary fortune, and 
to the honours which she shared with the greatest 
monarch and conqueror in the world* Her 
modesty and moderation were, on all occasions^ 
exemplary; No one could perceive any difference 
between Calpurnia wife to Caesar senator of 
Rome, and Calpurnia consort to the master of 
the world. Mildness, gentleness, affability, and 
fortiti^de, were her distinguishing characttfri^ 
tics. 

She exhibited the same steadiness when re- 
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publican Rome, impatient of its sovereign dictator, 
struggled to emancipate itselE by the fall of the 
'Usurper. The destiny of Caesar drew near to its 
accomplishment: his assassination was resolved 
upon ; while his dearest friends joined in the con- 
^ixacy. Calpurnia, it is related, felt, on this 
.occasion, presages of the approaching fate of her 
husband. Her imagination probably impressed 
by the spirit and circumstances of the times, she 
dreamed that, . by a solemn decree of the senate, 
the don^ built upon the house of Caesar fell, aad 
crushed him beheath it in her arms. Starting 
frtHSt this terrible vision, her tenderness for her 
husband, added to apprehensions but too justly 
founded, seized upon her spirits. 

Caesar had been warned of designs formed 
ligainst his pow^r and life by several anonymous 
ndvertisements, in which be was toldto beware 
^ the ides ff March. He had on that day ap- 
pointed to meet the senate for the business of 
proposing an exjpedilioli against the ' Parthians. 
The warnings he had received, the tears of Cal- 
{Hirnia^ the entreaties of his friends, and an indi9* 
portion which he felt, combined to make him 
hesitate on the morning of the day, whether he 
should not adjourn the discussion and dismiss, die 
assembly. To this purport he had even commis- 
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stoned Mark Antody^ when Oecimus BrutUB 
came to mlbrm him, that the senate^, which hai 
met ia pursuance of his orders, waited only his 
arrival to declare him king of all the provinces o£. 
the empire, and to authorise hid a8sumptk« of the 
enmgns of imperii dignity. On obflervmg htm; 
waver in his resolution, Brutus ridiculed the 
superstitions by which he sufibred lumself to J>e 
influenced, and remonstrated with him oil the 
imptopriety of frustrating, by his weakness, the 
liberal purposes of the senate in his favour. 
Caesar yielded to the representations of his insi- 
dious friend^ bounds as he believ^df to his in-* 
lere«^ by nmmberkss acta of favour and ]SberaJity«( 
Oq r^i^ing to the senate^ he met hia f^, an<t 
periifiihed, a netim to public liberty and pnvata 
jealousy, by the hande of those in wbom h^JssA 
tonfided. 

Calpumia was seized, on the fatal tidings^ wxib 
a deep and smcere grief,^ which was testified by 
Aq conduct o£ her future life. Supieribr to the 
weakness of pj^inary minds^ she prcmouHf ed pub^ . 
Hcly, in the Rostraf the funeral eiilpgiuiKi ol het 
htt8ka;i4> in which h^r a&ciion for die decesiifid> 
her aenaeof.his great qualitv^s, her sespfsct kit 
his memory, and her aorfow for hk kiss» were 
eloqu^tiy expressed and diS|dayed. Having di* 
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clared, thai si loss such a$ hers admitted of no 
reparation, in conformity to this sentiment, she 
passed die remainder of her life in mourning, 
secluded in the house of Mark Antony, to whom 
^e entrusted the treasures and papers of Caesar, 
Aat he might be the better enabled to arenge his 
death. 
Li'vej of the Maman Empreaesy by Monsieur de Seruiez. 
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BiANCA, descended from the noble house of 
ihe Capelli at Venice, and daughter of Bartolomeo 
Capello, was bom in 1545« Her childhood and 
early youth passed in the retirement of her &ther^s 
palace, where, according to the custom of the 
country, she conversed only with her family and 
relations. 

The Florentines had, among other nations, 
formed, in the middle of the sixteenth century, a 
commercial establishment at Venice, which was 
held in great reputation. By several of. the most 
nobk and wealthy families of ^orence, agents 
were appointed at Venice, who transacted in the 
mercantile houses the business of their employers. 
Among the most distinguished of these was thai 
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of the Salviatij whom Pietro Buonavsenturiy a Vk^. 
rentlne youth, whose, birth was c^sCjure^. ^mil 
whose family were indigent, served as .a ckijk%. 
More indebted to nature than to fortune, PietrOj. 
with a fine person and insinuating npuumers, . po^> 
sessed an aspiring temper, and a turn for ia«-. 
trigue. 

Opposite to the palace of the Cs^p^Ili was- the 
house of the Salviati, when, in 156^ Bianca hav- 
ing entered her twentieth year, attracted, by the. 
charms of her person, the attention of the young- 
Florentine. Her rank flattered his ambition^; 
w^hile by the difficulties that seemed to threaten 
the intrigue, his darling passion for adventure w^^. 
stimulated and inflamed. It was in vain that, fo( 
some time, he sought to procure access to the 
idol that had captivated his fancy, and banished 
from his thoughts the Wg^r and the cash-book. 
The young Venetian women, more especially, 
those of , noble blood, were held in strict. con- 
finetnent, which, by frustrating all his pjCo}e<^ 
had reduced Pietro to despair, but for sopie stplen 
glances, which his vanity failed not to construe 
to his advantage* His hopes thus revived, bis. 
efforts were renewed j while the c(^ifinemen|^ and 
severity under which Bianca repined, proved, but 
tpo propitious to the views of her lover, and re^- 
E.4 
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iatti her Uttfe k09 solicitous than himself to faci- ' 
Hwje At'dtrired'hiteiyieiir. Bohs and bars are 
Init feeble oktftcles when opposed to passion^ 
widdl, ingemiotts lo circumvent, and fertHe in re- 
sottTf Ci hmm§ the trammel* of authority, and 
ov«rleaps^ without difficuhy, the barriers of exter- 
nai restraint. 

iThe Florentine^ who watched Bianca when, 
atff^kled by her maid^ tihe repaired to church, to 
Ofiet up her devotions, prophaned the gates of the 
temple, by whi^ering in her ear an unhallowed 
ttle : careful to veil his humble extraction, he 
represented himself to the credulous fair-one as a 
partner in the house whose concerns he transact-' 
^ eSr His engaging manners, his elegant figure, - 
the soft accents of the lover, and the novelty of 
Uer sensations, combined to deceive and intoxicate 
Bimiea. Was /o^e ever known to doubt the vera- 
city of its object, or the reality of the sentiment 
whidi flattered its hopes? The attendant, in- 
fluenced, ei^i^ by interest or by ^ympatby^ by 
p<»Masioii8 or by bribes^ consented to aid the en- 
sttneHired jpair, and, by the help of a false key, to 
admitj at midnight, while caution slept, the lover 
to breftAe his vows at the feet of his mistress. 

This inteicourse was maintained, for some 
mMthsi wltfaovt ifisebvery i the secret rested in 
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die breasts of three pei^Ic^ who«e mutual aate<- 
lest and sa£etf was the p)«dg9 of t^ir porudeD^e \ 
but symptoms of the appearaiice of a £mrtii pev- 
somge, whosB sikfice k would be 4e^ ea^]| to 
ensure^ pbced at kngA before the eyes ^ the 
firail Bianca the terrors of a' cloister and p^rpetvia) 
zmpiBsonment. In this dflemfna a ccmsultatioil 
being h^^ flight was proposed, as the only sieaas 
iit safety. Biaaca yielded to iixe reasoning of her 
lorer, and, having secured as a dowry a. set of 
jewels belonging to her father^ €^ped with fakq. 
to Floreoce. 

During the journey, BuonavetHiuri was ^m^ 
pdied to disclose the deception he bad practised i 
to excuse it as a stratagem of lo¥e# and to reveat 
to his mistress, on whose tenderness he. threw 
himself (or pardon* his real nave and quality^ 
Thus ctraa»itanced, the lady, ae he fioresaw^ had 
no ^tematiye, but was <^«ipelljad t^ i^eompense 
with her haad, and to promise &ith andaifectioti 
to the man by whom she had been so grosslydo* 
ceived and betrayed. A priest, procured bythe 
Tlorentine, in a Tilkge near Bologn^ performed 
for the lovers the nuptial ceronony \ vhen, the 
benediction being gireoy the new-*nmried pair 
proceeded to Fk)(i^noe,^and iSQugfat skelter in the 
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house of the elder Baonaventuri. Bianca sodo 
after gave birth to a daughter, on whom she be* 
stowed the name of Pelegrina. 

The CapelH family, incensed at the flight and 
disgrace of their dsiughter, breamed oniy venge- 
ance : Grimani, patriarch of Aquileia, the uncle of 
Bianca, procured, in his wrath, a decree from the 
senate, by which his neice and 'her husband were 
exiled, as outlaws, from Venice, and a reward of 
a thousand ducats offered to those who should 
bring the ofFendeii tp-^tice : . a similar siAR.^ras^ 
on a fulfilment of the same condition, promised 
by Bartolomeo. Giovan Battista Buonaventdri, 
uncle to Pietro, accused of being privy to the 
conduct of his nephew, was thrown into a dun* 
geon and suffered to perish : the confidant of the 
lovers, whom they had neglected to make the 
partner of their flight, expiated her breach of trust 
by a fate not less severe. Thus, from the im- 
prudence of two young people, whose age af- 
forded some extenuation for their offences, and 
by the absurd prejudices of a. fanatic aristocracy, 
was humanity violated and nature outraged. 

Bianea, the victim of credulity and fraud, con- 
tinued for a time concealed at Florence, in the 
house of the fiither of her husband, where she 
learned with terror the proceedings at Venice, 
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the barbarity of her relations, suid the mjostice 
of her country. Ruffians^ it was reported, were 
sent to Florence to drag bi^r from her hiuisbie 
-asylum ; every thing tended to convince her xft 
the dangers of her situation, , and the necessity of 
a powerful friend. Thus circumstanced, she de- 
termined to solicit protection from Francesco (son 
•to Cosmo), governor of Tuscany. Her introduction 
to this prince is variously related. Francesco had 
received from his agents at Venice early notice 
of the elopement, with its consequences; and, in 
the ensuing y^r, he appeared a zealous advo*- 
cate in behalf of the lady. The following account 
of the commencement of the acquaintance bcb- 
tween Bianco and the governor wears an air of 
romance, and seems to want confirmation. The 
story is however admitted and reported .by the 
Florentine writers* 

Bianca b represented, in dread o£ &e. decree, 
as keeping herself closely concealed in the house 
of her father-in-Jaw, scarcely venturing, to hear 
*mass in. a neighbouring church, when a disturb- 
ance, in the street one day drew her» at the mo- 
ment FrancesQD passed cm horseback, towards the 
wiildow. Absorbed in atteAt«(» to what had 
caused the afiray> she saw no# the prince, . who^ 
•truck by her bcduty, stopped to ^senr^ her r oa 
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meeting, atles^, Us ardent gaze, she started, 
letired in aiann, and reported what had passed to 
the mother of her husband, who sought to dissi^ 
pate her fears. Some time elapsed, when the in- 
cident appearing to be followed by no conse- 
^foences, Bianca recovered her tranquillity: she 
however redoubled her precautions, abstained 
wboUy from mass, and kept herself in strict con- 
cealment. 

Francesco, whose imagination the charms of 
Bianca had deeply impressed, rode daily through 
the street, in which he had transiently beheld her, 
watching in vain for a second glance: in the same 
hope, and with the same success, he visited the 
neighbouriiq; churches. Thus baffled, and de^ 
spairing of the assistance of chance, he imparted 
his adventure, in confidence, to his chamberhitt, 
Mondragone, who, with the aid of his wife, 
traced the beautiful stranger. The wife of Mon- 
dragone, under plausible. pretences, formed aa 
acquaintance with the mother of Buonaventuri^ 
and, by her liberalkies, won her confidencew 
The story of the marriage of Bianca, its conse* 
quences, her just apprehensions, aftd the necessity 
of a powerful patronage, soon became the subjeeC 
of their ^conversations. The lady of the cham^- 
berlain> of couvse^ ofieied her interest vntfa her 
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husband, to procure ftnr the beautiful Venetian 
the protection of the prince^ who&e justice and 
clemency she failed not to extoL Induced by the 
solicitations and arguments of her mother, on 
whom the wife of Mondf agone had imposed with- 
tmt difficulty, Bianca was prevailed upon to gire 
a timid assent to make a visit to the house of the 
chamberlain, where they were received with 
courtesy by their new friends, and the young lady 
persuaded to recapitulate her story. Her hostess 
listened to the tale with- apparent interest, and, 
. on its conclusion, having praised the munificence 
and liberality of the prince, promised to engage 
liis patronage for her lovely guest. After par- 
taking some refreshments, the mother was artfully 
drawn from the room, which Francesco, a few 
minutes after, abruptly entered. Bianca, confused 
by an incident thus unexpected, sunk at the feet 
of the royal visitor, and, in tremulous accents, 
besought his honour and compassion. Francesco, 
having raised and encouraged the lovely suppliant,' 
assured her of his services and protection; aftfer 
which he immediately withdrew, leaving Bianca 
not less perplexed dian surprised by what had 
happened. The lady of the house, on her re- 
tvtiiy accosting her guest with a smile, apologised 
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for the intrusion of the prince^ who, possessing 
the key to a private doot of the lK>use9 was accus* 
tomed) she told her, to enter without ceremony. 
< But doubtless/ added she, * you chid him fos 
his intrusion.' ' I asked of him,' replied Bianca, 
^ only security for my honour.' The occasion 
was not ^lost for renewing the eulogium on Fran- 
cesco, a subject on which the wife of the cham- 
berlain was peculiarly eloquent : she entreated 
her guest not to check an acquaintance thus au- 
spiciously, though accidentally, begun, and which 
could not fail of proving to her highly advan- 
tageous. Such is said to have been the origin of 2i 
connection so important to the future destiny of 
Bianca. 

This account is liable to objections : it appears 
improbable that the prince, who learned from hi& 
agents, at the time it happened, the flight of the 
lovers, should have been ignorant of the circum- 
stances attending their asylum, and the conduct 
of the Venetian states, or should have been ob- 
liged for his introduction to stratagem and sur- 
prise. But a fouadation of truth, enough for the 
purposes of thi& narration, is sufficiently apparent 
in the charms and defenceless situation pf Bianca^. 
the character in which her husband stood, aa ant 
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tigent for the commerce of Florences and the 
temper of Francesco, whose sensibility to female 
beauty was well known. 

The prince espoused^ with ardor and spirit, 
the cause of the fair fugitive, in whose behalf 
he negotiated with the Venetiansj^ seeking to 
obtamy^durough his agent at Venice, and^by the 
mediation of the pope's nuncio, a reverse of 
their, severe decree. Though sustained by the 
church, his. efforts proved fruitless^ the council of 
, tea continued inexorable. Six thousand ducats, 
the property of Bianca, bequeathed to her by her 
mother, were withheld, and the decree^ which 
pronounced her an alien from her country, con- 
firmed. So rigid and implacable appeared the 
temper of the republic, that Francesco was ^d* 
vised by his agent to remit his efforts, till an 
opportunity more propitious should occur, when, 
the afiair being no longer recent, aristocraticai 
vengeance might have time to cool. A general 
interest, he assured him, had been excited by the 
cause ^ the states conceiving their dignity, as a 
body, to be affected ; to relent, therefore, would 
be considered as a dajo^erous precedent. To 
these remonstrances a hint was added, that it ill 
became the dignity of an embassador and repre- 
sentative of the pjrince to interfere in the con- 
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cerns of a private family, in a busmess whidb 
promised not a favourable issue, which urais dis^ 
reputable to its advocates, and which would not 
fail to draw upon Florence the resentment of the 
republic. Francesco, on this statement, seems t6 
have relaxed his 2eal \ the proceedings were suf- 
fered to decline ; the rather perhaps as Bianca^ 
under his protection, remaned in perfect secu«- 
rity. It is certain that, in 1565, every appMcatioA 
to the senate in her behalf had ceased. 

The prince, who daily became move attached 
to his protegee, purchased for her a palace oo the 
Via Mc^ore at Florence \ hi& liberalities tows»rd$ 
her were boundless ; while every interval from 
business was devoted to her society. Bianca was 
not insensible to the attentions of her munificent 
patron, though for some years a veil of decorum 
and secresy was drawn over their connection. . 

At the commencement of their acquaintance^ 
Francesco had be^i invested by his father, \riio 
had retired from public afiairs, with the greater 
part of the ducal powers ; Cosmo, though not 
ignorant of the conduct of hts son towards his 
new favourite, aiFected to overlook it ; an alHan^ 
was negociated by him, between Francesco^ the 
r^jgning duke of Tuscany, and the empenw 
MUximiMan, whose sister, Donn^ Joanna of Aus« 
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tria, had been demanded in marriage. The Italian 
princes, involved in a struggle for precedence, re^ 
garded with jealousy the power and magnificence 
of the Medici ; the interest of the house of Austria, 
it was conceived by Cosmo, would strengthen their 
cause, and enable them to defeat the machinations 
of their enemies. In a political view, Francesco 
acceded to the opinions of his father, nor ven- 
tured, though but little inclined to the marriage, 
to throw any impediment in the way of the nego- 
ciation. While this alliance remained in sus- 
pence, the attachment of the prince to Bianca' 
was studiously concealed 5 but, on the completion 
of the nuptials, he no longer atfected to disguise 
his feelings. 

In 1566, a shorttimeafter die marriage, Bianca- 
^as introduced at court, and the predeliction of* 
her lover openly avowed. Intoxicated by the' 
admiration and respect procured to her by her 
chahns, and the favour of the duke, whose devo- 
tion to her appeared to be unlimited, she carried 
her views into futurity, and revolved in her mind 
projects the most aspiring. Francesco, in a mo- 
ment of delirium, made a solemn vow, before the 
image of the virgin, to espouse his mistress when-' 
ever they should be freed from their present' 
ettgagemeuts. 
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While Bianco triumphed in the favour of the 
duke, her husband shared in his bounty ; invested 
with the title and office of chamberiaiti, he was 
admitted to a part in the government, and con- 
sulted on the 2£hir^o( the state. Gidc^ with his 
elevation, he abused the powers entrusted to him, 
.and drew on himself the hatred of the people. 
The Florentines had not yet forgotten the usurpa- 
tions of the Medici, by whom the republic had 
been abolished : a number of malecontents still re- 
mained, who waited but an occasion, openly to 
shew the detestation which lurked in their hearts- 
of the masters imposed upon them. Francesco, 
who^ witjKmt the good qualities, inherited the vices 
of his father, was still more the object of their 
abhorre^cA while, incensed at the oppression and 
arrogance of the upstart chamberlain, they meditat- 
ed his ruin, which hisowQ indiscretion precipitated. 

In consequence of her connection with the 
prince, a coldness had taken place between Biaaca 
and her husband, whose intriguing spirit reviving^ 
he sought to console himself for the infidelity of 
his wife in gallantries with the ladies of the court. 
Buonaventuri particularly attached himself to 
Cassandra Bongiani, a beautiful Florentine, of 
the family, of the Ricci ; with this lady, whose 
favours he imiprudently boasted, he passed b.ia 
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hours of leisure from the business of bis office. 
The Ricci, zealous for the honour of their family, 
and irritated by the vanity and presumption of 
Buonaventuri, complained to the duke» whom 
they entreated to chastise the insolence of his 
chamberlain. In compliance with this remon- 
«trance>' Francesco mildly represented to him the 
impropriety of his conduct, warned him of his 
danger, and advised him to greater moderation 
and reserve ; concluding with a hint, that his pro* 
tection could but little avail him against the po- 
niard of the assassin* The chamberlain excused 
and justified himself, complained vehemently of 
the malice of his enemies, and treated the impu^ 
tations thrown on him as calumnies, fabricated 
by his enemies, J&om jealousy of the favour with 
which he was hondured ly his master* Fran- 
cesco affetted to admit these apologies, but oIk 
served, on dismissing Buonaventuri, that, for the 
consequences of his conduct, he would henceforth 
-liave himself only to blame. 

The imprudent chamberlain, confiding in tbe^ 
forbearante of his patron, repescted, with aggrava- 
tion, his indiscretions \ while the Ricci continued 
dafly to solicit the duke for justice. To rid hinw 
self of their importunities, and to ^ave his cham- 
berlain, he at length determined on sen4ing htm 
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to France. Bianca, to whom he communicated 
,tlu8 project, felt, on the idea of a separation from 
her husband, her regard for him revive : im- 
ploring the prince to suspend his purpose, she pro- 
mised to use all her influence with Buonaventurl 
to induce him to alter his conduct. On the same 
day, she remonstrated with him on the peril to* 
which he exposed himself; repeated what had 
passed between herseif and the duke ; and en- 
treated him with tears to dissolve the connection 
in which he was entangled. She was answered 
by her husband with rudeness and violence ; he 
loused with imprecations to make the sacrifice 
required of him ; and, after treating his wife witb 
insult and menace,, left her overwhelmed with in^ 
dignities and grief. Francescoi, in am adjoin* 
ing apartment, to which he bad communication * 
by a secret door> overheard the conversation y. aitd 
found, on entering, his mistress in tears. < If/ 
said he, after exhorting her to compose herself^ 
' your husband will take no advice^ we mu0t leavfi 
iim to his fate/ 

Buonaventuri, rushing iisbo the street, after he 
had quitted his wife, .observed one of the Rjcci^ 
who was engaged in coip^crsajtion with two othei 
noblemen : having furiously accosted him, he ap* 
pUed a pistol to his breast» and, in terme of cmts^ 
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-rage, threatened bis destruction, should he dare 
again to complain of his conduct, Ricci, jusdy in- 

-censed at this new insult, repaired again with his 
friends "to the duke, of whom he demanded ini- 
mediate satisfaction for the affiront he had receiv- 
ed. Francesco, taking him into the garden, held 
with him a long coairersation, and, on parting, 
was heard to say, < Do as you please, I shall take 
no notice of your conduct.' In the evening the 
duke quitted the city. 

The chamberlain returning on Ae night of the 
same day (December 2l8t, 1569), attended by two 
servants armed, from the house of Oissandra, mm 
•attacslced on the bridge Dd/a inftka, by more than . 
twelve banditti : die combat was unequal ; in the 
beginning of die fray, one of the servants made his 
•escape, the other fell by his master. Buonaveiituri, 
having killed the leader of the assassins, defended 
himself w^ vigoor, cleared the bridge, and had 
nearly readied his house, where a fresh band of 
assassins awaited him, so intent were his enemies 

. en his destruction : exhausted at lengdi by his 
exertions, asid unable to evade assailants thus 
multiplied, the impetuoi]» chamberlain rudied oa 
his fate, and fell covered with wounds* Ruffians, 
at the same time, broke inffio the chamber of his 
mistress, whom they nmrdered m her bed. By 
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dieee barbaroua sacrifices was the ferocious 
honour of the Ricci appeased. 

Bianca, informed in the morning of the misera- 
ble destiny of her husband, flew to the palace, 
to implore vengeance on the murderers. The 
duke was still absent, at Pratolino, whither he 
had retired, and whence he returned not till die 
second day after the catastrpphe, when he endesc- 
voured to console Bianca by a solemn promise to 
investigate the transaction, and to punish the as- 
sassins of his chamberiain. By tardy proceedings, 
however, the murderers were sufiered to escape, 
and take refuge in France. This circumstance 
rendered the prince suspected of being privy to 
the outrage, an opinion which other events tended 
to strengthen; and which was, some years after- 
wards, confirmed by his own confession, * to Gio* 
van Battista Confetti, his chaplain. Too weak to 
risque offending his mistress, by a removal of her 
husband, whose stay she had solicited, without 
energy to punish the presumption of the creature * 
whom he had raised, or resolution to refuse re* 
dress to dn injured Subject, there remained to 
Francesco no other alternative. To these, it is 
probable, private motives might be added of suffi*- 
cient force to precipitate the fate of a capricious 
though complaisant husband. 
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Tire death of Buonaventuri appeared to dr^w 
yet closer the ties between his widow and the 
duke, whose avowed mistress Bianca now became^ 
»nd frcwn whom he could scarcely separate him- 
self for the necessary avocations of his station* 
The Florentines, offended and disgusted with the 
conduct of their governor, circulated, at his ex- 
pence, severe satires ; but the influence of Bianca 
was not to be shaken : all favours were solicited 
through the medium of her interest ; her support 
was fortune, and her displeasure ruin. It was 
scarcely possible that a power thus absolute should 
• be always used with moderation ; and it is certain 
that Bianca incurred the hatred of the nation. 
Alarmed by the public discontent, she courted, to 
strengthen h&c interest, the friendship of the Me- 
dici. Cosmo, father of the reigning duke, lived 
retired with Camilla Martelli, the wife whom he 
had espoused, and intereslted himself but little 
with public aflairs. Donna Isabella de Medici, 
sister to Francesco, and his brother, cardinal Fer- 
dinand, appeared to Bianca of greater importance' 
to her cause. Isabella, beloved by her brother^ 
but unfortunately married to Giordano Orsino, 
with whdse nephew, Troilo, she had formed an 
attachment, which ultimately led her to a tragical 
4eath,<. finding her inclinations favoured by 
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^ancaj attached herself to her in return, nor did 
she fail to flatter the passion of the duke. Car* 
dtnal Ferdinandoy whose temper jirar rough and 
severe, thou^ but little beloved or confided m 
by Francesco, had, of all the Medici family, the 
greatest popularity. His favour was sought by 
Bianca as a security against the people, while, to 
effect her purpose, she studied his character, and 
contrived to render herself necessary to him, 
through his love of pomp and ezpence, which led 
him to exceed th€ limits of his fortune* Having 
.repeatedly applied to the duke for an increase of 
his revenue, or a temporary relief from his exi- 
gences, Ferdinando had as often suffered the mor- 
dfication of a refusaL The interests of the bro- 
thers clashed with each other : Bianca, availing 
herself of this circumstance, obtained for^he car- 
dinal, by her interference, what he had before 
vainly sought. One day, in particular, when 
about to depart Jfor Rcnne, he pressed the <iuke 
for a loan of twenty thousand scudi ; and, on the 
tejection of his suit, complained to Bianca of the 
conduct of his brother : she exhorted him, with 
a smile, to patience, and assured him, that, on 
his return home, he would find his wishes fulfil- 
led. Ferdinando, encouraged by this promise^ 
wa$, on his arrival at Rome, agreeably suipnsed 
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% the wxm he had demanded. To these sub- 
stantial services, Bianca added the most flattering 
testimoniesof respect and deference: mistress of 
every avenue to the hesort, the cold and severe 
nature of the cardinal yielded to her blandish* 
ments ; while soliciting his advice, his assistancey 
and his prayers, to him she affe<^ted to hold her- 
self indebted for the distinctions ihe enjoyed in 
lus family. 

Her influence with the Medici thus secured, 
her ascendancy at court rested on a solid baus* 
To personal charms, she added an address the 
most insinuating ; pleasure foUoW^ in her train^ 
while distrust and jealousy fled before her. Fran- 
cesco, unhai^y in his marriage, and at variance 
with his kindred, sought refuge in the vivacity 
and faeility of his mistress. The grand-duchess^ 
educated in a bigotted court, harsh and unyield- 
ing in her manners, narrow in her intellects, and 
rigid in her opinions, was little calculated to en- 
gage an alienated heart. Severe to the frailties of 
her huAwd, sheembit^edhis mind by reproaches; 
and by bet incessant complaints and appeals to his 
father comj^ed his aversion and disgust. By 
her jealousy, her severity, and her violence^ the 
indifierence of her husband was converted into 
hatred ; and the chains rivetted ^hich bolmdhim 

VOL. jr. F 
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•to her rival. The example bf the duke was of 
course followed by the court; while adulation 
and splendor s«rrounded Bianca, the unfortunate 
duchess sunk into neg^t. Exasperated by the 
consequences of her own indiscretion, she redou- 
bled her importunities^ her appeals, and her com- 
-plaints y till irritated by her deserted ^ate, the 
unhappy Joanna felt herself one day, on acci- 
dentally meeting her husband, with his mistress, 
■on the bridge of La ^rinttay roused to fury and 
|5«venge. Cdunt Heliodoro Costelli, by whom she 
was attended, observing her eiHotion, and that she 
was about to give orders to her servants to throw 
into the Amo her hated rival, stepped forward, at 
the critical moment, and by representing her pur- 
pose as a suggiestion of the devil,.dissuaded her from 
so desperate a measure. The dictates of vengeance 
yielding to those of superstition, the duchess re^ 
called her half-delivered mandate, and the fa- 
vourite passed on in safety. Not long after this 
incident, Bianca contrived, by her address, to 
mitigate even the rage of her rival, and, for a 
rime, to obtain from her some marks of favour. 

In 1 574, the death of Cosmo, which secured- 
the sovereignty to Francesco, removed ftem the 
conduct of hie mistress a watchful eye, and deter^ 
mined her oh the execution of a lohg-medi^ted 
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project. ^The grand-duchess had borne to the duke 
several^ daughters : averse to the succession of 
either of his brothers, the want of a son afibrded 
to Francesco a perpetual source of vexation and 
grief. Since nature had refused him a legitimate 
hetr, he had been frequently heard to express a 
wish, that he might, out of wedlock, enjoy 
the satisfaction of beihg fathier to a boy. To 
secure her power over her lover, Bianca earnestly 
desired to become a mother, since Francesco, to 
the promise of making her his wife, should it ever 
be in his power, had added as a condition, that she 
should first present him with a $on. One oI> 
stade to her elevation had been removed by the 
assassination of her husband ; white die declining 
health oC^ the duchess seemed to promise, at no 
very distant period, the completion of her hopes : 
by these circumstances her ingenuity was stimu* 
lated. Since the birth of her daughter Pelegrina, 
the pledge pf her first attachment, dissipation had 
impaired her constitution, and rendered a future 
pregnancy but little probable. The efficacy of 
medicine, of every nostrum and superstition^ 
which the knowledge or the temper of die times 
afibrded, had been long resorted to by Bianca in 
vain ; when, despairing of success, she resolved 
to have recourse to subtilty and fraud.' An hzr 
F 2 
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bitual refinement and policy, aided by the court 
morality; in which she had become an adept, de- 
termined her, in the prosecution of her purpose, 
to shrink from no measures which might ensure 
success. A project had been for some time 
ripening in her mind, and the agents, whose assist- 
ance it would be requisite to procure, chosen and 
marked out. To each itidividual his part, of 
which only he had knowledge, was assigned ; the 
entire scheme was entrusted but to the confidant 
and attendant of Bianca, Joanna-Santi, by whoin 
the whole was to be arranged and conducted. In 
conformity to the plan of her mistress, Santi 
selected several Florentine women who we*e in 
a state of pregnancy, and at the close of the year 
1575 every thing was in a train of preparation. 

Areportwas now industriously circulated th,atthe 
favourite had become pregnant : no one appeared 
to doubt o£ her situation, so admirably did Bianca 
perform her part; while the* transport of her 
lover was sincere and unbounded. August 29th, 
1576, one of the women, marked by the confi- 
dant, was delivered of a son, and the n^cfther, 
with tlie child, conveyed to a house belonging to 
Bianca. Santi, making the woman a visit, took 
the infant, under pretence of shewing it to some 
person in an adjoining room, from its mother. 
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and, in the night, had it secretly conveyed to the 
palace of Bianca, to be product as occasion 
should serve. The crafty Venetian had acted 
through the day the part of a woman in the pains 
g£ child-birth : the duke, full of anxiety, and imr 
patiently expecting her delivery, quitted, not the 
room for a moment, till, at length, exhausted by 
fatigue and watching, the. night being far ad- 
vanced, he was prevailed on to retire, and to leave 
his beloved mistress with her nurses and attend- 
ants. Bianca contrived, on some^retdnce, to rid 
herself, for a few moments, of the physician, who 
waited in her chamber, and who seems not to have 
been in the plot ; and in the interval, surround- 
ed only by her confidential friends, pretended to 
have brought forth a son. Francesco, who had 
just laid down to repose, hastened, on the joyful 
snteHigence, to the chamber of his mistress, from 
whose arms he received the boy, which he ac- 
knowledged as his own : in compliment to saint 
Anthony, whom he believed had been propitious 
to the prayers of Bianca, the child received from 
the duke the name of Antonio. 

Thus successful in fraud, cruelty succeeded in 

the mind of the ambitious Venetian, who sought 

to rid herself of the witnesses of her falsehood. 

The. real mother, ignorant of the fate of her in- 

F 3 
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fant, was, by an agent in the interest of Bianca, 
Gonyeyed to Bologna. This man, being some 
time afterwards at the point of death, revealed to 
her the mptery, and cautioned her to be mindful 
of her safety. She wandered, in consequence of 
this event, under a feigned name, during twelve 
years, through Italy \ znd, after the decease of 
Bianca, revealed the transaction, in ccnifession^ to 
a Bolognese priest, whose interest she requested, 
with the successor of Francesco, to enable her to 
return to Florence. 

The wet-nurse, with a waiting woman, c<m« 
sciotis to a part of the secret, were precipitated, 
into the Amo; while Santi, the confidant and 
principal agent, was, a year after the transaction, 
sent to Bologna, and, on her passage over the 
Apennines, assaulted by ruffians, from whom she 
received several wounds with musket dbiot. Hav- 
ing, notwithstanding, reached the city alive, she 
made, in revenge, an authentic declaration of the 
whole transaction, of the fate which had over- 
taken those who had been employed in it, and of 
her belief that her own assassination had been in*- 
tended. 

The timidity of conscious guilt is ever cruel % 
thus the barbarity of Bianca defeated its own pur- 
popose : by a deviation from integrity, the joaind 
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becDmes bewildered in error, while the desperate 
measures' suggested by increasing perplexity, lead 
but the more certainly to detection and shame. 

The deposition of Santi was forwarded to car- 
dinal Ferdinando, who> for political reasons, made 
DO present us^ of it. The artifices of Bi^nca 
had not been sufficiently subtle to elude the su- 
^icions of -her physician ; her part was probably 
overacted y sqme of the symptoms which she had 
exhibited of a woman in child-birth, had an ap* 
pearance not perfectly in nature : the doubts of 
the medical men were even whispered in the ear 
of the gsand-duke, accompanied by other reportf 
of tlie deceptions that had been practised. Fran-' 
cesco seemed to give no credit to the tale ; choos-' 
ing rather to believe what . flattered his wishes^^ 
without a top curious investigation of the truth, 
Jie put>licly acknowledged the littl^ Antonio as his 
son. 

Bianca omitted nothing, on her part, that might 
tend to endear the boy to his reputed father: 
when scarcely two years of age, she made hin> 
write, .or wrote for him, letters to the duke, which 
^re yet ip the archives of Florence. It was 
scarcely possible that she should long remain 
ignorant of the reports of her falsehood, which 
had been carried to her lover : conscious that the 
F 4 
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fraud could not be eventually concealed, she had • 
the temerity, some years afterwards^ to confess to 
the duke the whole aflair. Thus was the secret 
disclosed that had cost so many precautions and 
so much blood. In the midst of her avawal of 
guilt, Bianca preserved, by her address, the at- 
tachment of the infatuated prince, who^ before 
the public, still persisted in owning the child. 
The deposition^ jof the real mother, and of the 
confidant, are not the only evidence of this sin* 
gular transaction : to these were added the 
testimony of Pietro Capello, lhe physician, who 
attended Bianca during her pretended pregnancy 
and delivery, and who avowed to the duke his 
suspicions ; while the confession of Bianca her- 
self, and the subsequent communications of Fran- 
cesco to his confessor, which are authenticated 
facts, remove every remaining doubt. If Fer- 
nando preserved silence in an affair that so nearly 
. concerned his interest, the enmity between the 
brothers, the. good offices of Bianca, her ascen- 
dancy over her lover, with other prudential mo- 
tives, sufficiently account for his moderation. 

About this period, 1576, the father of Bianca, 
whose resentment time, and the splendid destiny 
of his daughter, had combined to appease, visited 
her -at Florence : the grand-duke overwhelmed 
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him with presents, while Biapca purchased for 
him a house at Venice, and increased his yearly 
revenue. The family of Bartolomeo, more noble 
than wealthy, was, on this occasion, regarded 
with jealousy by the senate, whose decree was 
still in force against Bianca : displeased with the 
conduct of her father, though they still allowed- 
him to attend the grand council, he was never 
afterwards admitted to the senate. His daugh- 
ter's residence and connections in a foreign court, 
were, to a jealous aristocracy, a sufficient ground 
of distrust. 

The duke, involved by his love for his mis- 
tress in so much scandal and perplexity, was at 
this time exposed, on her account, to serious ap- 
prehensions. The arch-duchess had, since the 
birth of Antonio, reiterated her appeals to her 
brother, Maximilian II. ; who no longer refused 
to listen to her complaints. Ferdinand, the arch- 
duke, brother to the emperor, and an enemy to 
Francesco, interested himself also in the distress of 
the neglected duchess ; while he sought to render 
odious the conduct of her husband in &e eyes 
of the German princes. Francesco was menaced 
by Ferdinand, who talked loudly of redressing or 
avenging his sister. A rupture between the states 
appeared to be inevitable^ when the death of 
V 5 
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MaxtmiKan dispersed the gathering storm. Rn* 
dolph^'his successor^ whose interest inclined him 
to keep terms with the duke, having ordered the 
case to be laid before him, listened to the griev* 
sinces of both parties, and appeared bent on con- 
ciliating measures. The avarice of her husband^ 
and Bis predeliction for her rival, were vehemently 
urged by the grand-duchess ; while tJie duke, in 
his turn, accused his wife of austerity and pro- 
fusion. The emperor earnestly recommended an 
accommodation 5 and advised Francesco to sacrifice 
his mistress, and to treat his wife, who deserved 
from him more consideration, with greater re- 
spect. The duke, refusing to relinquish Bianca> 
reproached the duchess with violence and exag- 
geration. From this negociation, as might have 
been foreseen, nothing resulted. 

In 1517, an eveiit happened more auspicious to 
the cause of the injured wife ; the grand-duchess,, 
in giving birth to a son, presented her consort 
with a male heir, so long and so ardently desired 
by Francesco. Don FiKppo de Medici (the name 
given to the child) seemed to conciliate the alien- 
ated feelings of his parent^. All Florence tri- 
umphed in the event, and clamoured for the re- 
' moval and disgrace of the mistress. Bianca, to 
avoid greater mortification, prudently withdrew 
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Uff a tim^'from the qky, an^r^^ring either to her 
YiUdy or to' Bologaa^ affected to relinquish her 
connection with the prince. 
:* Her absence but added stroigth to the affection 
of her lovei: : .^^bituated to her cheerful and com- 
plaisant tendertiess $ ori^inaDy averse to^ a» wife 
fpf<^d uponbim^ w^e beb^iyiour had not tended to 
soften kis distaste ; abhorring the constraint which 
her present situation and the wishes of the people^ 
imposed upon him ; he languished for the society 
oi bis sUidresas m whidi he yet at .times secretly 
ipdulged. In the ensuing year Bianca returned 
10 Florence, ttiough still affecting to live retired. 
Appeased by her. exterior prudence, and persuad- 
led of the reformation of her husband, the duchess 
jtreated her rival with less acrimony : but it wa» 
not long bdFqre this ui^fortunate woman became,^ 
with embi^terred grief and resentment, undeceiv*- 
ed.^ Hiavin^ on^ day encountered her husband 
with her rivals she reproached her,, it is said, with 
bitterness s^d menaced her with the justice of 
Heaven : oq her return home^ agitated and de-^ 
lected* a profound melancholy seized her> ac- 
QEHnpanied by an mdi^)OsitiQn9 which terminate^ 
^ her daeaih.. This catastrophe w^s by some ab» 
tributed to ^ consequences of s^ fall during her 
^gnancy -% by others to ^iaon administered t9& 
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her by the duke ; but a heart sincerely wounded, 
with an infirm constitution, seems fully adequate 
t9 produce the effect* 

Francesco, caUpus and impolitic, exhibited on 
this occasion no symptoms of grief or compunction : 
while attending the solemnities of the funeral of 
his wife, he cBsgusted the Florentines, by whom 
the duchess had been pitied and beloved, with his 
levity and indeconmi. Bianca shewed, on the 
death of her rival, so little sensibility and delicacy, 
as to behold from her window the burial caval- 
cadf : it was also observed, that the duke in pass- 
ing by, looked up and saluted his mistress ; while 
from the interment he proceeded immediately to a 
route at her house. The triumph of Bianca (m the 
decease of Ae duchess was ungenerous, indecent, 
and disgusting. * Give me your hand,' said she, 
to one of her confidants, who brought her the in- 
telligence ; * it win now be in my power to make 
your fortune. — I have the i»romise of the duke to 
become his wife : my views are all accomplished.^ 
These hopes grew into conviction, when Fran- 
cesco Refused to listen to proposals made to him 
of an alliance with the daughter of another so- 
vereign prince. After the death of the ducfae^, 
the cardinal in vain pressed upon his brother se- 
vera} advantageous marriages. The duke con- 
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stantif replying! ' that he had already sufficiently 
sacrificed to the interest of hia family ; and that 
he had determined never again to barter his li« 
berty for matrimonial fetters.' 

In the pursuit of her favourite purpose, Bianca 
had yet formidable obstacles to combat and yan^ 
quish. By the Florentines, attached to the me^ 
mory of the ^grand-nluchess, she was detested ; to 
Francesco, her enemies represented her as'.an 
impostor; by a marriage with the rival of his 
late wife, the duke would incur the ernxuty of the 
house of Austria, her relations ; his ministers and 
ecclesiastics pressed him to burst the chain by which 
he had been so long dishonoured and bound* Urged 
by motives thus pressmg and various, his own in- 
clinations seemed' to waver. His spiritual and 
temporal counselors, whom tibe duke consulted 
upon the propriety of fulfilling his engagements 
vrith Bianca, uaanimousiy absolved him from his 
vow : his chapbin and confessor, Giovanni Con* 
fletti, especially pressed upon him the moie^ im- 
portant duties he owed to himself, his country, and 
his family ; dudes which it rather bdboved him to 
fulfil ; and enforced his opinion by arguments 
drawn fro^ r^ison, firom religion^ and from the 
laws* Francesco, overcome by considerations 
idiich on all sides assailed him, determined pfi 
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doing violence to his heart, and yielding to die 
turishes of his counsellors and people. As some 
compensation to his mistress, who, on hearing hii 
resolution, had, he was informed, refused aU nou- 
rishment, fallen ^k and taken to her bed, he pur-* 
posed to legitimate the child she had adopted; a 
measure whidi his confessor opposed, as replete 
with impropriety and injustice* The duke, al* 
lowing himsdf to be convinced that he had no 
right to deprive his brothers of their title to tie 
succession) was prevailed on at length to abandodt 
his plan, and content himself wi^h the determina- 
tion of securing to the young Antonb a large 
and ind^endent revenue. His counsellors, to 
secure their victory over the inclinationa of their 
prince, and wholly to wean him from his nustress^ 
advised him to quit Florence, for a time,t and to 
travel through Tuscany^ 

Notwithstanding the oppositiOQ of Biaxica» the 
duke commenced a journey, so perilous to her 
hopes : during his absence, she availed herself of 
her pen, varying her style^ and addressing herself,^ 
alternately, to his honour, his conscience^ hia ge* 
nerosity, and his heart. Afie^ing to submit to 
her destiny, she seemed prepirmg to leave Flo^ 
rence, but delayed her departure under various 
pretences. Havin^^ by her agents, prepsured th& 
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way for a last effort to move him in her favouTt 
she suddenly appeared, on his return, in the pre- 
sence of Francesco. Bathed in tears, and humbled 
at his feet, her pathetic eloquence triumj^ed 
Ivithout difficulty over the heart of her lover } 
prudence and precaution were suddenly put to 
flight, and divines and politicians remembered no 
more ; the dictates of state, and the suggestions 
of interest, were silenced by the louder and more 
persuasive voice of nature and reason, vanquished 
by habit and passion. The remaining scruples of 
the duke yielded to the suggestions of a monk in the 
interest of Bianca. Apartments were prepared in 
the ducal palace for the reception of the conquering 
Venetian, and the attachment of the lovers renewed 
5md cemented. A 6t of sickness which Francesco 
suffered about this time, completed the victory 
of Bianca, whose tender cares endeared het to 
the heart of the prince, by a thousand new and 
aflfecting ties. 

On the morning of the 5th of June, 1579^^ 
Bianca, entering the chamber of die duke, offer* 
cd him refreshments, which she pressed him to 
take : on his declining them, alleging his want of 
appetite — * I pray you,* said his tender nuirse, 
* accept this egg from m^ 5' I am amvinced it 
will do you good.' The prince, having compUed* 
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declared that he felt himself revived, and, ct- 
. pressing his grateful sense of the cares of Bianca, 
added,. * I have long been your debtor, it h just 
that I should make the recompence youl? kindness 
and affection deserve. Take my hand ; from this 
moment you are my wife.' On the same day they 
were secretly married by Bianca's friendly monk. 
During the term of mourning for the grand- 
duchess, this event was carefully concealed : as a 
pretence to lodge Bianca in the palace, it was re- 
ported, that she had been appointed governess 
to the young princesses. Francesco employed 
agents to procure the opinion of the king of Spain^ 
whose concurrence he considered as important, on 
the measure he had adopted : having obtained this 
sanction, he avowed, at the expiration of the term 
of mourning, his marriage. 

Cardinal Ferdinando was not apprised of these 
nuptials till the middle of the year 1579 : he re- 
ceived the intelligence, which he had long been, 
prepared to expect, with little emotion. During 
the sickness of his brother he had been at Florence; 
had witnessed the attentions of Bianca; and» 
it is even reported, had received from Francesco 
himself an intimation of the step he had taken^ 
Ferdinando, however averse to this union^ pru- 
dently forbore an opposition that^ without being 
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availing, might have been injurious to hin»elf : he 
foresaw not the future elevation of Bianca ; his 
father, Cosmo, had contracted an inferior alliance 
^ with Camilla Martelli, without thinking of raising 
his wife to the dignity of grand-duchess. In a 
letter to a friend on this subject, he thus express*- 
ed himself: "However, it does not follow that 
Bianca wiU be proclaimed grand-duchess. I ra^p* 
ther believe she will hold the same rank as did 
signora Camilla.'^ With this conviction, he ap* 
peared to regard the event with tranquillity, even 
congratulating his brother upon the occasion. 

To cover the disgrace of this connection, and 
to conciliate the public mind, Francesco applied 
to the Venetian senate, entreating it to confer 
upon his wife the title of daughter of the r^ 
public ; a title created by the Venetians for po« 
iitical purposes, by w:hich die daughters of their 
patariciai^, assuming the rank of princesses, mig^ 
form alliances with crowned heads. A dau^ter 
of the republic of Venice,- the first Italian state, 
took precedence of the other princesses of Italy. 
Abbioso, the agent of the duke at Venice, pre- 
pared the business : the negociation previously ar!» 
tanged, Mario Sforza, the duke's general^ bearing 
letters from. Francesco and Bianoi, conducted a 
splendid embassy to the republic, and obtained 
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£rom die senate, to whom the xnarriage was an- 
nounced in fonn» the dignity solicited. 

On the i7th of July, 1579, Bianca was, by a 
decree of the same senate by which she had been 
banished and persecuted, created daughter of the 
republic. At the same time, her father and bro- 
ther were made knights of the Stda d'Oro. Splen- 
did enfertainments were given to the embassador, 
who returned to Florence' laden -with honours, 
and bearing a letter to his master, in which tlie 
doge congratulated him upon hi^ nuptials, thank- 
ed him for the attachment he had manifested to 
Venice, in his choice of a consort from one of the 
most illustrious of tlxeir patrician families, and 
expressed his satisfaction in the event, of which 
an honourable monument should be left to po^ 
terity : ** for which purpose," adds, be, ** we 
have this day unanimously, in council, crested 
and proclaimed £ianca Capello,. grand-duchess of 
Tuscsny, dau^ter of the republic, &c." 
/ Francesco, gratified by the ccmdud; of the Ve» 
z^tians, deputed his foster-brother, don Giovanni 
de Medici, a youth of twelve years of age, to re- 
turn his solemn acknowledgments to the senate* 
Giovanni was received and treated at Venice as % 
sovereign prince. It vras yet doubted, notwith- 
standing the splendor of these embassiesj^ if Sianca 
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would be raised to the ducal throne^ which seemed 
not, at the time of his marriage, to have been the 
purpose of the duke. Francesco, in his letter, 
had informed the doge of his nuptials, calling 
Bianca his wife, without allusion to any higher 
title. Nor was it mentioned in the letter of Bi* 
anca, which was sealed, not with the arms of the 
Medici, but with her own crest. If the doge, in 
his answers, gave to Bianca the title of grand- 
duchess, it was because he affected to believe, that 
the title of daughter of the republic, by raising 
her to the rank of a princess, gave her a claim to 
the ducal thr6ne. This circumstance, which im^ 
plied the wishes and expectations of the senate, 
with the honours lavished on the embassadorSi 
aided in determining Francesco on the elevation 
of his wife. 

A measure so flattering to the ambition <tf 
Bianca being decided, it was the desire of the 
duke, that the double ceremony of the coronation 
of his consort as daughter of the republic, and 
her presentation as grand-duchess, should be per- 
formed on the same day with solemn pomp : the 
Venetians were> for this purpose, requested to 
send embassadors to assist on the occasion ; a re« 
quest to which they willingly acceded. , 

Giovanni, Micheli, and Antonio Tiepolo, were 
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appointed by the republic to place the ducal co- 
ronet on the brow of their adopted daughter : ac- 
companied by the father of Bianca, her relations, 
and a train of Venetian nobles^ they were receiv- 
ed at Florence with princely honours. The com- 
monwealth of Venice, in its most flourishing per 
riods, had never sent an embassy of equal splendor* 
On the 13th of October, 1579, the cere- 
mony took place : Bianca, in the presence of the 
Florentine nobles, the magistrates, the embassa- 
dors ^with the exception of the Austrian minister), 
and other foreigners of distinction, was proclaimed 
grand-duchess of Tuscany, and crowned daughter 
of the Venetian republic, from the embassadors 
of which she received the oath of allegiance* 
The benediction was given to the royal pair by 
the uncle of Bianca, the patriarch of AquiTeiay 
zh&c which the decree of the senate was read by 
Micheli, who placed on her temples the ducal 
crown. Previous to the ceremony, a protest 
against the whole transaction had been entered by 
the pope's nuncio ) to appease whom, the duke 
and the Venetian embassadors jointly declared, 
that their purpose extended but to the crowning 
Bianca daughter of the republic : on this assur- 
ance, the ceremony was suffered to proceed. 
Francesco displayed on the occasion all his magr 
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nificence, the expences being computed at one 
million of scudi. The father of Bianca received 
from the duke a considerable annual pension, 
while a ring, valued at fifteen hundred scudi, was 
presented to each of the embassadors. In a pri- 
vate letter to the republic, Francesco, after return- 
ing his acknowledgments, promised the obedience 
due from a son to a father. 

The poUtical views of Venice, which, notwi»:h- 
standing the decrease of its powef, was intent on 
plans of aggrandisement, were eminently flattered 
by this event. The ducal pair had been inaugu- 
rated by the Venetian patriarch, while their em- 
bassador had placed the coronet on the brow of 
Bianca : the ducal crown had been used in the 
ceremony, and not the Venetian cap. The in- 
struction of the senate to the embassador, stated, 
" that the grand-duke had requested that his 
consort should be crowned by the Venetian em- 
bassador with a ducal crown ; thereby pul)licly 
to shew his devotion to the republic." It is con- 
jectured that the request of Francesco was made 
at the instigationof the senate, that the elevation 
of Bianca might be attributed to Venice, which 
might thereby avail itself of her gratitude. Nor 
had the duke, in the power and confidence he had 
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given to the senate, been, on his side, without po» 
litical views : having embroiled himself with se- 
veral of the Italian states, a powerful party op- 
posed him at Rome ; his union with Bianca had 
given umbrage to Austria ; with France he had an 
open rupture 5 Spain treated him as its vassal ; he 
stood in need of a foreign connection to give him 
a preponderancy in Italy, while none appeared 
more eligible than that offered by Venice. 

Cardinal Ferdinando, by whom the elevation of 
Bianca had been unforeseen, could not conceal his 
-chagrifi at ah event in which hb interest was so 
nearly involved : don Filippo, son to the late arch- 
duchess, was in a feeble and precarious state 
of health ; Ferdinando was next in succession ; 
should Bianca yet bear a son^ his hopes were cut 
off, and, even in failure of this, he dreaded those 
arts and intrigues of which she had already 
given a specimen. Disgusted at the part taken 
by Yenice in the afiair, the cardinal could not 
hide his displeasure : he expressed his feelings 
to the embassador of the republic at Rome ; nor 
would he take a journey to Florence to assist at 
the' coronation, but deputed in his stead, two of 
his chamberlains. Francesco, resenting this con^ 
duct, withdrew from his brother all correspond*- 
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ence, while Ferdinando determined on never again 
returning to Florence. Thus the Medici were 
once more divided. 

The Italian princes availed themselves of the 
rupture to injure the grand-duke ; against whoih^ 
and Bianca, while they published bitter satires, 
they formed a coalition. Previous to these cir- 
cUmstanceSj the union of Eleonora, eldest daugh- 
ter of Francesco, with the son of the duke of 
Mantua, had been negociated : on the eicaltation 
of Bianca the treaty was broken off; the duke of 
Mantua alleging, that he had never been greatly 
inclined to the marriage ; and that since the prin- 
cesses were under the direction of the new arch- 
duchess, he determined to abandon it altogether : 
his son, he likewise hinted, was but little disposed 
to the nuptials, in which they no longer perceived 
those advantages they had once expected. So hu- 
miliating to the duke was the conduct of the con- 
federate princes, that the name of Medici became 
the contempt of Italy. 

A reconciliation with the cardinal was the 
only mean of affording to Francesco the conse- 
quence he had forfeited, and this reconciliation 
Bianca resolved to effect. To her husband she 
endeavoured to soften die conduct of his brother, 
^sing all her influence to inspire him with senti- 
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meats less acrimonious. Nor did her arguments 
and persuasions, strengthened by the effects which -^ 
had flowed from the dissension, prove ineffectual. 
The cardinal, gratified by her exertions to restore 
the peace of the family, observed with pleasure 
the favourable dispositions of the duke, whom, he 
addressed in a conciliating letter, in which. he af» 
fected to approve the connection with Venice, and 
treated Bianca with grateful friendship. In proc^ 
of hb sincerity, he repaired, in the autumn of the 
following year, 1580, to Florence, where he re- 
mained with his brother till the ensuing winter. 
During this interval, Bianca, by her respect and 
attentions, conciliated the r^rd of the cardinal^ 
while the behaviour of the duke banished from 
his mind every remaining trace of enmity. Fer- 
dinahdo was, on the most important occasions, 
consulted by his brother, who undertook nothing 
without his approbation. Gratified by the confi- 
dence of the duke and duchess, the cardinal joined 
with theirs his interest at Rome, for the purpose 
of dividing the confederate princes. Th& house 
of Medici thus united, had a prospect of defeatr 
ing the projects of their enemies. * Ferdinando 
returned, laden withfavours and presents, to nego* 
ciate for his brother at Rome. The adversaries 
of the grand-duke, whose success depended on 
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the division of the brothers, found, in their recon- 
ciliation, the frustration of their plans, while the 
Medici regained their former importance. Bianca 
received from the cardinal the flattering title of 
* the restorer of the family peace ;' while her 
ascendancy was, by these measures, not less politic 
than prudent, finely established. For the stability 
of her conduct, Ferdinando trusted to her ambi- 
tion ; while, solicitous to conciliate through his 
means the affection of the Florentines, Bianca la* 
boured to anticipate his wishes. 

The people, however gratified by thp union 
of the brothers, cherished prejudices against the 
arch-duchess too inveterate to be eradicated. 
They considered her as the seducer of Francesco, 
and as the occasion of the premature fate of his 
fotmer consort; they viewed all her actions 
through a prejudiced medium, and murmured at 
the sums expended by the duke for her honour 
and gratification : his present liberality was con- 
trasted by his parsimony towards the late duchess : 
they were even reluctant to receive benefits from 
.a woman, against whom they had been in the 
habit of indulging invective. Francesco had erect- 
ed for Bianca a magnificent villa at Pratolino, 
where she principally resided : fictitious tales of 
cruelty and oppression practised in this places 
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^ich received the title of Villa Tribolina, were 
inrented by popular hatred. Among similar fables, 
a toom ivas shewn after her death, called the 
StUiatoio of Bianca, in which it was gravely assert- 
t&f that from the fat distilling from infants, sus- 
pended overboiling water, cosmetics were prepar- 
ed for the preservation of her beauty. Bianca 
had a taste for ingenious machinery, with which 
she delighted to surprise the duke and her vi- 
sitors: the people, credulous and superstitious, 
imputed to witchcraft effects, the causes of which 
they were unable to comprehend. With the weak 
and prejudiced, even the talents and accomplidli- 
jhents of those they dislike serve but to aggravate 
their jealousy and hatred. A juster motive of 
disgust against Bta&ca was her encouragement of 
«pie& and informers; a pernicious race, which mul- 
tiply in ttirbulent times, amidst frequent insurrec- 
tions and changes in government : usurpers, re- 
cently raised from obscurity to the throne, and 
grasping a yet uncertain sceptre, naturally dread 
treachery in all who approach them, and find 
their safety connected with a watchful attention 
to the motions of others. Such, at that period, 
was the situation of the dukes of Tuscai?y. Bi- 
anca, personally odious to the Florentines, by af- 
fection and interest connected with the Medici„ 
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(of whom she was solicitous to prove her zeal^ li- 
berally supported those wretches* who, exiting 
by the violation of the laws of confidence and ho* 
nour, are justly held in contempt and abhorrence^ 
By these means, it is said, she made important 
discoveries, defeated more than one coDspiracy^ 
and purchased security for herself and the grand 
duke at the expence of popular hatred. She is 
also accused of having fostered favourites, who 
enriched themselves by the oppression of the 
people. . Among these is mentioned "Vlttorio 
Capello, her brother, as one under whose injus^ 
tice and rapacity the public sufieted. Vxttorio 
had remained at Florence after the coronation ct 
his sister, and, trusted by &e duke, had abused 
his confidence. With him was united father Je* 
renfia, of Udine, of the order erf St. Francis ; a 
spy, "who had been long in the service of Fran- 
cesco. 

Under the domination of these men, for whose 
4'emoval they clamoureds ^e people loudly com- 
plained. Bianca, idiom the hauteur assumed by 
her brother had alienated, withdrawii^ from him 
. her protection, an c^portunity soon offered of 
removing him from Florence. Vittorio had ob- 
tained ftcm the duke a loan of three thousand 
^cudi % on presenting it to Ae treasurer for pay- 
C2 
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ment, he added an additional cipher. Suspicious 
of fraud, the treasurer carried the note to his 
master, who rebuked the Venetian with just se- 
verity. Vittorio boldly, in the presence of the trea- 
surer, denied the forgery; when the duke, in- 
censed at his audacity, resolved to dismiss him 
his service. Bianca approving the determination, 
her brother was compelled within three days to 
abandon Florence ; while father Jeremia, accused 
as an accomplice in his oppressions, shared a 
similar fate. 

Octavio Abbioso, whose negociations with Ve-* 
nice had prepared the way for tlie elevation of 
Bianpa, had obtained, by his management and 
address on this occasion, the favour of the duke 
and duchess, who bestowed on him the office va- 
cated by the exile of Vittorio : with him was 
associated Serguidi, the secretary of state. * lie 
public, a case but too common, experienced in 
the change of the ministry biit a change of op- 
pressors '9 on Bianca, to whom the new promotion 
was attributed, popular aversion continued to rest. 

To internal disquietude, foreign dissension was 
now added : the expectations of the Venetians 
from the friendship of Francesco suffered a dis* 
appointment : the senate had hoped, through the 
medium of the duchess^ to influence the govern- 
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ment of Tuscany, in violation of the laws of the 
fepublic 5 and, with a view of acquiring informa- 
tion of what passed in th6 court, it had indirectly 
encouraged the stay of Vittorio at Florence, with 
whose return it was of course dissatisfied. To 
this was added jealousies respecting the connec- 
tion of the duke with Spain, which the Venetians, 
by means of their embassadors, secretly endea- 
voured to dissolve. But Francesco, who had in 
consequence of their intrigues received frqm the 
cabinet of Madrid severe reproaches, defeated by 
his vindication the schemes of his treacherous 
allies. 

Vittorio Capello, on his return to Venice, had 
fermented, in revenge, the discontents of the se- 
nate, who alFected to tesent his dismissal as an 
insult offered to themselves, in the person of one 
of their patricians. Informed of the measures 
taken by the republic to embroil her husband with 
Spain, Bianca conceived a just displeasure: to 
both parties an opportunity only seemed wanting, 
which was not far distant, to break out into open 
hostilities. 

~ In 1582, a marriage was negociated between 
don Caesar, son of the duke of Ferrara, and the 
niece of the doge of Venice : the title of daugh- 
ter of the republic, lately confeprred upon Bianca, 
g3 
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was adsoTequired by the duke for the bride. IWs 
iM^odarion^ which had not yet been laid before 
the senate, was to be preserved a secret : Bianca, 
nererthekss, was inSmrmed of what was passing ^ 
and conceiving the title would be degraded, if 
conferred on the wife of a petty prince, 8h« 
warmly remonstrated widi the republic on the 
occasion. Sudi a measure, she obserredt added 
to die previous conduct of the Venetian embas- 
^aibf in SpsaOy would be considered as a disre* 
ipect todiegrand-duke, and would prove their 
professions of anuty to have been wholly selfish i 
originating rather in political motives than i» 
fiiendship for her and the duke. This remon* 
stranee was at first treated by the senate with 
contempt and derision ; but, farther reflection on 
the probable c(»tsequences of the displeasure of 
Francesco, led them to consider it with greater 
seriousness. The doge declared, he too well un- 
derstood die laws of the country to have entered, 
withofut previously informing the senate, on such 
a treaty } ndiile die senate asserted, that no such 
proposition had been laid before diem. The 
style of Bianca's letter was censured, as injurious 
lo die dignity oi the republic. ^It was observed, 
*that it became the mother, rather than the 
daughter, to determine on what, was proper to 
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be done*' Bianca vindicated her conduct with 
spirit, while she proved the ignorance {beaded hy 
the senate of this transaction to be pretence and 
aff^tation. On this dispute the marriage wa4 
postponed ; the mutual jealousies of the con- 
tending powers broke forth ; and, being by other 
circumstances farther aggravatedi terminated in t 
final rupture. 

The harmony which seemed to have beeii esta« 
blished in the Medici family, received, at the same 
time, some interruption. Though gratified by th« 
kind offices of Bianca, the cardinal yet entertained 
a distrust of her character : on her elevation to 
the rank of grand-duchess, she had empk>yed» in 
the hope of giving an heir to the duke, every 
means for the re-establi^ment of her heakh i her 
pregnancy had been frequently reported in Flo* 
rence^ and, after the death of don Filippo, in 
1582, Ferdinando conceived himself justified in 
adopting measures calculated to defeat any ar« 
tifices which, for such a purpose, might be put in 
practice. With this view, he entreated his bro- 
ther, don Pietro, who had remained in Spain, to 
rettrm home and marry. Failing in this design, 
he determined on reigning his ecclesiastical dig- 
mties, and taking a wtfe himself, to secure his 
succession to the ducal government. His jealousy 
g4 
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received an increase^ when, in 1583, the duke, in 
opposition to the advice of his ablest counsellors, 
declared don Antonio, on whom he had already 
bestowed several estates, his legitimate son. An- 
tonio was also appointed by the king of Spain as 
his legate in Italy ; to which was added the title 
of prince of Capestrano ; German guards were 
assigned to him, while from many ^ the Floren- 
tines, who already regarded him as the next in 
succession, he received the honours due to the se- 
cond person in the state. These measures, the 
cardinal, not without foundation, imputed to 
Bianca \ who, skilled in dissembling, betrayed no 
consciousness of his altered behaviour ; but, seiz* 
ing every opportunity of treating him with esteem 
and distinction, avoided an open rupture ; while, 
by continuing to confer benefits on his family^ 
she disarmed his displeasure and awakened his 
gratitude. The cardinal was yet farther gratified 
by the address and skill displayed by the duchess 
in the management of a diflScult and delicate ne- 
gociation, which respected the marriages of two 
princesses of the house of Medici, with the son 
of the duke of Mantua, and don Caesar d'Este 
of the house of Ferrara ; which alliances, after 
various obstacles and nterruptions, were con- 
cluded towards the close of the year 1584. In 
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^testimony of his sense of the talents and prudence 
manifested by Bianca on this occasion, Ferdi- 
nand© presented to her reputed son one of his 
villas. 

In the beginning of the year 1585, soon after 
the union between the houses of Medici and Fer- 
rara, the duchess used her influence with her 
husband in favour of Torquato Tasso 5 who, re- 
siding in the court of Ferrara, had, in the dispute 
between the dukes for precedence, taken part with 
his patron, and highly ofi^nded Francesco. In 
the prospect of a reconciliation, the poet, to avert 
the apprehended consequences of his imprudence, 
had paid court to Bianca. The academy Delia 
Crusca, instituted for the purpose of purifying 
the Italian language, had likewise declared war. 
against him : having arraigned at their tribunal 
the contemporary writers, the ** Gierusaleme Lihe" 
rato^^ of Torquato Tasso was one of the first 
works on which they sat in judgment j while 
Francesco, irritated by the sarcasms of the poet, 
secretly urged the academy against him. Tasso, 
whom in this instance the confidence and dignity 
of genius seems to have forsaken, vainly sought 
to avert the critical verdict ; 'while Bianca, whose 
praises he chanted to his lyre, exerted her good 
ofllices with as little success : the duke was in- 
G5 • 
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flexible in vengeance^ and the academy disgraced^ 
itself by the condemnation of a work that conti- 
nues to live in the admiration of posterity. 

The harmony of the Medici family^ always 
precaripus, suffered about this period a new in* 
temiption : the cardinal, who could not conceal 
his distrust of Bianca, exposed himself to the ma> 
chinations of her favourites. Serguidi and Ab* 
bioso, aware that he was not their fnend, observ-^ 
ing a coolness between the brothers, availed them- 
selves of the occasion, to revive in the mind of 
the duke his jealousy and dislike of Ferdinandoj. 
from whom he gradually withdrew his confidence^ 

Such was the situation of aiSirSy when don^ 
Pietro returned from Spain,. 1584, bringing in his* 
suit a person named Dovaro. This man,.thB0U|^ 
the means of Serguidi, with whom he joined in un* 
dermining the interest of the cardinal, insinuated 
himself into the favour of the duke and duchess*. 
In 1536, Ferdinando, coming taFlorence to as^st 
at the nuptials of one of the princesses^ found the 
mind of his brother wholly alienated.. An ofeiL 
TVfkvae ensued^ and, immediately aftex the mar* 
riage, the cardinal returned to Rome* 

The pregnancy of the duchesa was now con^ 
fidently reported ^ suspicions of fraud were again 
roused in the mii^d of the cardinal^ who, on his de- 
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'parture from Florencei charged his brother Fietro 
to observe xiarrowly the conduct of Bianca. Pietro, 
on the point of returning to Spain, postponed hi? 
journey for the purpose of performing the commis- 
sion entrusted to him ; but, rash and impetuous^ 
he overacted his part ; while, through the medium 
of a heated ima^nadon, he saw trick and design 
in the most indifierent circumstances.^ Th«, 
countess BentiToglio, the dau^ter of the duchess, 
being to reside with her mother during the ab* 
sence of her husband, Pietro persuaded himself 
tksit she was pregnant, and was to supply Bianca 
with a child, to be produced as her own ofispring. 
This scheme, m itself improbable, and of difficult 
execution, carried widi it to the x:ardinal, to whom - 
ft was reported, but little evidence : he admo* 
nished his brother, in a letter, to greater sagacity 
and caution. ' The pT<;gnancy of the princess>' 
said he, * gives me but little concern ; there are 
womenv in obscure comers, better fitted for such 
©ccasioos.' Pietro exposed to Serguidi the mo*- 
tive of his stay iii Florence, which being common 
aicated to the duke and duchess, he received an 
intimation^ that his speedy departure was expect* 
edj he was refused access to the apartments of 
Bianca, and treated by Francesco ^th haughty 
coldness. He complained of the mfelitity. of his 
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situation to the cardinal^ who exhorted him, in 
tetum, to patience and perseverance, 

Bianca herself, at length, condescended to a&* 
tore Pietro, that the duke had been deceived by 
bis wishes ; that she did not believe herself to be 
in a state of pregnancy ; smd that if she were, it 
Irould be yet many months before it could be de- 
termined by the birth of the chiM. On this in^ 
formation, Pietro withdrew frpm Florence, and 

commenced his journey to Spain,, 

Francesco, still persuading himself that Biaxica 
was about to bring him an heir, was incensed by 
the suspicions of his brothers : he wrote with 
warmth to the cardinal, requesting him to remow 
his distrust by coming to Florence, and being him- 
self present at the deKvery of the duchess» To 
this Ferdinand replied, that unless the pregnancy 

*©f Bianca was proved, he could not undertake the 
journey. This letter drew from, Francesco a re- 

•^tort yet more poignant, with a repetition of his de- 
mand. The cardinal answered with increased 
vehemence ; complained of the ill offices of hi» 
enemies ; declared he would i^ot come to Flo- 

nrence for the purpose mentioned, and justified hi& 
conduct and attachment to his brother. To put 
a period to these altercations,. \n which the duke 
still persisted^ &e cardinal took no more notice of 
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the pregnancy of the duchess, which terminated 
in a dangerous sickness. 

Notwithstanding the assertions of the Floren- 
tine writers, that Bianca had, on this occasion, 
meditated a new deception, it appears rather that 
she was herself deceived, and from equivocal 
symptoms fluctuated in uncertainty as to her 
situation J her shape was enlarged^ and several 
physicians called to her aid from Bologna and 
Venice, together with those of Florence, believed 
her to be pregnant. In her letters to the cardinal 
she expressed her doubts and her anxiety. In the 
following year, 1587, the physicians owned their 
mistake. Of this likewise she informs the cardi- 
nal. After speaking of the medicines which had 
been administered to her, ■' I shall soon set out 
to Pratolina,* says she, ' and there, in the favour- 
able season of the year, continue my cure.* The 
whole of her conduct, on this occasion, appear* 
to have been open and candid, yet her former 
duplicity excuses the suspicions of Ferdinando. 
The possibility of her having again meditated an 
imposition must be allowed : on this supposition, 
finding the difficulties and jealousies attending a 
second attempt of this nature niukiplied, she 
might, with a refined management, calculated to 
jooth and conciliate the cardinal, have gradually 
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f elinquidied her design. Whatever success may 
attend on the practice of ardfice^ the perpetual 
distrust it inspires more than counterbalances its 
advantages* - 

The coohiess between the brothers^ by dividing 
their house, weakened their mutual interest at the 
court of Rome, to which the death of cardinal' 
d'Este (1586), the friend of Ferdinando, tended 
to contribute. The enemies of the Medici avail- 
ed themselves of these circumstances, and, on a 
promotion of cardinals, the candidates proposed 
by the grand-duke were overlooked. In reply ta 
the complaints of Ferdinando, he was reproached 
with the enmity between himself and Francesce :: 
perceiving his interest involved in a reconciliation,, 
he determined on making the attempt, through 
the medium of Bianca, who had invariably pre<^ 
served towards him a complaisant conduct. In 
consequence of this prudent resolution, towards 
the end of the year 1586, when the rq)ort of her 
pregnancy had scarcely subsided, he addressed a 
letter to the duchess, filled virith professions of 
respect*and friendship, with praises of her meek-^ 
ness and moderation, with complaints of adver-^ 
varies, who had sowed between himself and> 
his brother the seeds of dissension^ with expres- 
sions of regret and allegiance^ and with repre-^ 
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sentations of the detriment which their mutual 
interest suffered from their disagreements. To> 
this he added, that had not his presence been in- 
dispensable at Rome, he would, instead of writ- 
ing, have paid at Florence his personal respects. 

Bianca, availing herself, with pleasure, of this 
opportunity of regaining his confidence, repli^ 
ed to the letter of the cardmal in an epistle full 
of encouragement, sagacity, and good counseL 
Earnest to accomplish the mediation she had un* 
dertaken, and to restore peace between the bro*^ 
diers, ^e engaged the assistance of the archbishop^ 
of Florence, who, with the friendship of the car-- 
dinal, enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the 
duke. By this prelate,, the consequences of theix 
fiunily discord were forcibly represented to Fran- 
cesco, the advantages which it gave to their ene^ 
mies, the zeal of his brother for the honour and. 
welfare of their house, the slight grounds of theit 
difierence, the selfish motives by which, by the 
parasites of both, it had been widened and ag«^ 
gravated^ and the beneficial efi^cts which would 
£q11ow a reconciliation. These sensible remon- 
strances were 6tq)ported and strengthened by 
Bianca, who, describing to her husband the ear- 
nestness with which his broker desired a re^ 
aewal of their amity, appealed to his feelmgs and 
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afFections. Perceiving him affected by their mu- 
tual representations, she pursued her purpose, till, 
overpowered by her persuasive eloquence, every 
objection was vanquished. The duke promised 
to forget what ^as past, and professed himself 
ready to accept the overtures of his brother, 
whom he desired Bianca to inform of his favour- 
able dispositions. The same assurances were, 
through his agent at Rome, given to the cardinal, 
and, as an earnest of their sincerity, a sum of. mo- 
ney was transmitted to him, for which he had long 
sued in vain. The only condition insisted upon, 
as a test of their mutual amity, was, that the car- 
dinal should pay a visit to the duke and duchess 
at Florence. 

Ferdinando, in the beginning of 1587, received 
with joy the intelligence of Bianca's successful 
mediation : a chamberlain was commissioned by 
him to repair to Florence, to return his acknow- 
ledgments to the duke and duchess in form, 
and to assure them of his intentions of mak- 
ing them a visit in the autumn. The union 
of the brothers revived their importance in the 
papal court : Sixtus V. expressed, on •the occa- 
sion, his admiration of the talents and manage- 
ment of Bianca, whose conduct he declared had 
been a ^ master-piece of politics.' 
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Sextus, who had a turn for intrigue, was accus- 
tomed to profess his admiration of those who had, 
by skill or artifice, elevated their rank in life : 
having observed the behaviour of the arch- 
duchess, he did. justice to the power she dis- 
played, in counteracting the caprices of her hus- 
band, and in conciliating the family dissensions : 
her prudence, her judgment, and her moderation, 
on delicate and trying occasions, are undoubtedly 
worthy of admiration. It ^s imputed to the Cu- 
riosity of the pope to see a woman of whose 
talents he had conceived so favourable an opinion, 
that he determined on making a visit to the duke j 
the pretence for which was to be a journey to 
Padua, for the purpose of returning thanks to St. 
Anthony, for the destruction of a numerous ban- 
ditti, that had, in the commencement of his reign, 
infested the states. He received, on declaring 
this purpose, invitations from the Italian princes, 
dirough whose dominions he must p^sa ; but those 
of the grand-duke only were accepted. Bianca 
prepared to receive her guest with extraordinary 
magnificence ; but, from the disapprobation ex- 
pressed by the king of Spain, and the jealousy 
manifested by the Italian princes, the journey 
was postponed. 

In the begiiming of October, Ferdinando arrive^ 
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at Florence, and was received by the duke and 
duchess with affection and friendship ; every pa«t 
diflerence seemed to be buried in oblivion, and con- 
fidence and harmony were perfectly re-established* 
Mutual apologies, promises, and professions, were 
given and received : the brothers, with Bianca, 
repaired together to Poggio a Cajanoy a hunting 
villa of the duke's. In this retreat the duchess 
wholly occupied herself in preparing amusements 
fcMT the cardinal, and in contributing to his conve«» 
nience and satisfaction. 

But this serenity received a sudden interruption 
from the illness of Francesco, who, on the IStb 
of October, was seized with an intermittebt fever. 
Alarming symptoms soon appeared, which the 
irregularity of his conduct tended to increase: 
refusing to be governed by his physicians, h« 
wou]d take no medicine, nor conform to the rules 
which his situation required. The fever rapidly 
increased, while his strength hourly sunk. Feel- 
ing the approach of death, he delivered to the 
cardinal the plans of his fortresses, named him his 
successor^ recommended to him his wife, don 
Antonioi and his ministers, and expired October 
20th, at forty years of age. 

Two days after the commencement of his ill- 
Ae$S| Bianca sickened of the same disorder, Th^ 
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cardkiai tried to conceal from her tlie fate of her 
husband^ but the confusion in the palace^ and the 
sadness depictured in the face of her attendants, 
but too plainlf revealed to her the truth : with 
this conviction) her mabdy acquired strength* 
Ferdinando, visidngher> endeavoured to administer 
consolation : she appeared sensible that her own 
dissolution was near, thanked the cardinal for hia 
kindness, recommended to his protection her son 
Antonio and her family, and resigned herself to 
her fate. In this situation she was left by Ferdi* 
nando to the care of the archbishop of Florence, 
her daughter, and Bentivoglio. 

The cardinal returned immediately to Florence, 
where, having received the oaths of allegiance, 
he made preparations for the funeral of his bro- 
ker. Intelligence arrired, on the follomng day, 
of the decease of the duchess, who expired ninew 
teen hours after the death of her husband, in the 
forty-fifth year of her age. The remains of the 
duke were conveyed to Florence, and, after a pri^ 
vate ceremony, deposited in the family vault. 
Two days aftervrtirds, the body of Bianca being 
brought to the city, it was met at the gates by the 
clergy of the church of St. Lorenzo, bearing in 
their hands wax tapers, by the guard of German 
lance bearers, and the household of the late duke: 
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the streets were lighted up through which the 
procession passed. The corpse was opened, by 
order of the cardinal, in the presence of don 
Antonio, of the daughter and son-in-law of Bianca, 
and of several physicians : the interior parts were 
found in a state of decay, and the physicians 
declared themselves of opinion, that the death of 
the duchess had been occasioned by a dropsy* 
After the examination, the body being removed 
to the church of St. Lorenzo, it was placed, during 
the celebration of the mass, on a bier, previously 
erected for that of the duke : on the conclusion 
of the service, it was carried into the vestry, till 
the new duke had been consulted, respecting its 
exhibition to the public adorned with the ducal 
coronet. * She has worn the crown long enough,* 
was the reply of Ferdinando; nor would he 
suffer her to be interred in the vault of the Me- 
dici ; her remains^were therefore deposited under 
. the church of St. Lorenzo. Some days after- 
wards her escutcheon was, by order of the duke, 
removed from the public edifices, and replaced by 
that of donna Joanna of Austria. By a special 
deed, don Antonio was declared illegitimate. 

Bianca bequeathed to her daughter, countess 
Bentivoglio, thirty thousand scudi ; to don An- 
tonio the same sum, with part of her jewels $ the 
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remainder of her effects were to be given to her 
father. Five thousand scudi were also left to 
her secretary. The will, having been declared va- 
lid by the grand-duke^ was fully executed. 

The premature death of thevxiuke and duchess^ 
at nearly the same period, gave rise to various 
conjectures and reports. By some it was assert- 
ed, that Bianca attempted to destroy the cardinal 
by a poisoned tart, which she' presented to him at 
dinner ; that, apprised of her design, he refused to 
partake of it, when the grand-duke, ignorant of 
the circumstance, unwarily tasted it, reprpaching 
his brother for the distrust his reFusal seemed to 
imply. To this it is added, that Bianca, in the 
confusion of the moment, unable to prevent the 
fate of her husband, determined to share it, and 
swallowed the remainder of the tart. By others, 
the cardinal only is charged with the catastrophe, 
and his crime aggravated by a pretence, that he 
forcibly opposed any assistance being given to 
the victims, whom he insulted in their expiring 
agonies. 

These stories, which are defective in evidenoe, 
appear to have but little foundation in the situa- 
tion or conduct of the parties, or in the circum- 
stances and publicity which attended the event. 
The physicians who examined the bodf of Bianca, 
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were previously put upon oatfi, and an insttumfent 
of their deposition drawn up and deposited in the 
archives of Florence. The report, it is not im- 
probable, might have originated with Venice ; it 
is certain, that the senate courted the friendship 
of the new duke, and expressed their resentment 
for the conduct of the late duchess, by prohibiting 
her family from wearing mourning. The disre- 
spect which the cardinal shewed towards the 
remains of Bianca, for whom he had so recently 
professed gratitude and affection, seems to have 
been occasioned by the accusations which, at the 
Instant of his succession, were brought against 
her. Her enemies, and even those on whom she 
had showered favours, threw upon her, as a pai- 
lialion of .their own conduct, every charge of 
oppression and mal-administration preferred against 
themselves. Nor did they scruple to accuse their 
benefactress, now incapable of confuting their 
treachery, of every crime, however atrocious; 
even of conspiring the destruction of Ferdipando^ 
The cardinal, shocked at these chaxges, and im- 
pressed with an idea of the duplicity of her cha- 
racter, remembered not that the persons wiu> 
now abused his credulity were Aose who had 
been heretofore instruments of the dissensions 
which had distracted lus family. In treating the 
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remains of Bianca with indignity, he violated the 
laws of honour and genero^ty, and insulted the 
memory of his brother. The Florentine writers, 
avowed enemies of the duchess, confess, that the 
conduct of the cardinal is to be attributed to 
those who, having participated during her life in 
the liberalities of Bianca, sought, at her death, 
their safety and interest in traducing their patK)- 
ness. 

The subsequent behaviour of Ferdinand© proves 
his dissatisfaction, on reflection, with his own 
facility : he solemnly adopted again into his family 
don Antonio, declared him his nephew, provided 
for him an establishment suited to a prince of th^ 
house of Medici, and procured ibr himi the grand 
priorship of the order of Malta. He settled also 
on the father of Bianca a liberal annuity, and 
made presents to the o£Bicers of her househdd. 
Thus he endeavoured to efface the remembrance 
of his past severity. 

On a survey of die life of Bianca Capello, what- 
ever may be thought of the qualities of her heart, 
which it must be confessed are doubtful, it is 
impos^ble not , to be struck with the powers of 
her mind, by which, amidst innumerable obstacles, 
she maintained, undiminished, though life, that 
ascendancy which her personal ehaims hsd first 
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given her over the affections of a capricious prince. 
The determination and perseverance with which 
she prosecuted her plans, sufficiently testify her 
energy and talents : if, in effecting the end pro- 
posed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Italian character, the circumstances 
of the times, the disadvantages attending her en- 
trance into the world, subjected to artifice and 
entangled in fraud, must not be forgotten. 
Brought up in retirement and obscurity, thrown 
at once into the most trying situations, her pru- 
dence, her policy, her self-government, her know- 
ledge of the human mind, and the means of 
subjecting it, are not less rare than admirable. 
She possessed .singular penetration in, discern- 
ing characters, and the weaknesses of those 
with whom she conversed, which she skilfully 
adapted to her purposes. By an eloquence, soft, 
insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed over her 
friends ; while, by insnaring them in their own 
devices, she made her enemies subservient to her 
views. Such was the fascination of her manners, 
that the prejudices of those by whom she was 
hated, yielded, in her presence, to admiration and 
delight: nothing seemed too arduous for her 
talents ; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she 
^undertook she found means to accomplish. If 
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she was an impassioned character, she was uni-» 
formly animated by ambition. In her first en- 
gagement with Buonaventuri, she seeme to have 
been influenced by a resdess enterprising temper, 
disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : 
through every scene of her connection with the 
duke, her motives are sufficiently obvious. With 
a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and 
tenderness, the appropriate virtues of the sex, are 
not to be expected. Real jgreatness has in it a 
character of simplicity, >wdi which subtlety and 
craft are wholly incompatible : the genius of 
Bianca was such as fitted her to take a part in 
political intrigues, to succeed in courts^ and rise to 
the pinnacle of power ; bur, stained with attelty^i 
and debased by falsehood, if her talcmta excite 
admiration, they piodace no esteem ; and while 
her aecompli^ments dazzie the mind, they^sul.. 
m interest the heart. 

Majestic in stature, beautiful in her person, ani*^ 
mated, eloquent, and insinuating, she commanded; 
all hearts ; a power of vt^ich the tranquiUity and: 
silence of her own en2A>led her to avail herself to 
the utmost; 111 healdi impaired her beauty at ai|. 
earlf period 5 many portrait&crf her remain, in ail 
oi which she is represented' a& gratnd-duchesSi 
when the first hieom of her dbarms. had: fwWi 

VOL. II. H 
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A beautiful portrait of her, in the ducal robes, is 
preserved in the palace of the Capelli at Padua ; 
several are likewise to be found in tlie Palazzo 
Pitti at Florence, and one also, said to be still 
superior, in the Palazzo Caprara at Bologna. 

Life o/BiancM Capello^ wife to Francesco de Mediciy 
Grand duke of Tuscany ; from the German ofT. P. 
' Sie&enJkeesy translated by C. Ludger^ ^f . 



CAROLINA, 

WIFE TO GEORGE II. 



Carolina Wilhelmina Dorothea, daughter 
of John Frederic, marquis of Brandenburg-Ans- 
pach, and of Eleanor Erdmutch Louisa, his second 
wife, was bom March 1, 1682-3. She was 
sought in marriage by Charles III. of Spain,, 
afterwards emperor of Germany, whom the fame 
of her beauty had attracted. To prepare the way 
for a connection so flattering to the ambition of 
her family, every possible method was used to get 
over the difficulty which the difference of religion 
opposed to the union \ but Carolina, steadily ad- 
hering to the principles in which she had been 
educated, rejected every solicitation and expedient 
that was proposed to her. Her fortitude, on this 
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tjrccasion, procured her the esteem of the elector 
of Hanover, and induced him to make choice of 
her for the wife of his son, the electoral prince, 
a circumstance particularly gratifying to all the 
protestants of Europe. The nuptials were ao- 
* cordingly celebrated at Hanover, August 22d, 
1705. 

Carolina was crowned (with her husband) 
queen consort of Great Britain, on the 11th of 
October, 1727. Four sons and five daughters 
were the fruits of this marriage. The following 
character of this princess is extracted from the 
Memoirs of- the Baron de Pollriitz * : ^* The 
tjneen is a woman who commands at once both 
respect and affection. Her appearance bespeaks 
majesty, blended with modesty, and softened by 
good-nature. Her manners are courteo6s, and 
her mind, solid and brilliant, is adorned with 
a thousand fine accomplishments. She disdains 
the frivolous occupations and amusements of her 
sex, nor does she affect ornament in her dress. 
In reading select authors she finds her greatest 
pieasure : she nray with truth be accounted one 
of the most learned princesses in Europe. Having 
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lost her father when young, she was placed, on 
the second marriage o£ her mother, under the 
guardianship of Frederic, elector of Brandenburg, 
afterwards king of Prussia, by which means tjie 
^axly periods of her life were passed at the court 
of Berlin, where she acquired fiom the electress, 
sister to George I. those polished manners and 
rievated sentiments by which this princess was 
peculrarly distinguished. Having refused to share 
the throne of Charles ill. of Spain, fvom attachr 
ment to her religion, she afterwards gave her 
hand, to the electoral prince of Brunswick-Lunen- 
burg^ with whom she was called to ascend one of 
the first thrones in Europe, She betra]fed no 
emotion, on her advancement to this dignity,, 
whidi she filled with true moderation. While 
princess- of Wales, her prudence enabled her to 
cpnciliate the two parties, into which the royal 
family were divided. The late king, her father- 
in-law,, had for her the sincerest regard, which 
she returned with gratitude and respect* When 
raised to the dignity of queen, she studied to con- 
tribute to the happiness of the people. She was 
entrusted widi affairs of state by die king, who, 
during his absence, left her regent of the king- 
dom." 
Dr. Clarke also giy^s a testimony to the merit 
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of Carolina, in his dedication to the letters, which 
passed through her hands, between himself and M; 
Leibnitz. " It is," says he, ** with the highest 
pleasure and satisfaction, that the following papers, 
upon so important a subject as the foundations of 
natural religion, are laid before a princess who^ 
to an inknitable sweetness of temper, candout^ 
and affability towards all, has joined, not only an 
impartial love of truth, and a desire of promoting 
learning in general, but has herself likewise at*" 
tained to a degree of knowledge very particular 
and uncommon, even an matters of the nicest and 
TQOSt abstract spettthtian." — ^* The lesomed AfL 
lieibnitz weU nnder&tood how great an IianMr 
and reputation it wtmld -be to lun% to iime Idn 
^arguitients approved of by a person^ your ro^ 
Ikighness's character: but the ^eady impuitiaiiiy^ 
and unalteraMe love of trndi^ die same t WMfciUl 
readiness to hear, and to adbnmtto reason, always 
so con^iouous, and shimag fbrdi so brightly in 
your royal highness's conduct, which justly made 
Jbim demons to exert in these papers his utmost 
skm in defending his opinions, was an equal en- 
couragement to such as caught him in an error, 
to endeavour to prove that his opinions could not 
be defended." 

A gentleman of honour and probity, who re- 
h3 
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sided at Hampstead, and who was frequently 
admitted into the presence of the queen, who enter- 
tained for him a great esteem, declared that he had 
conversed with her upon various subjects, divinity, 
morals, ecclesiastical polity, commerce, &c. on all 
of which she displayed great knowledge, prompt- 
ness, j«dgment, and acuteness. To an informed 
and cultivated understanding, she added fluency 
of expression and an elegant address : she reflect- 
ed upon what she had read, and applied her 
•principles to the regulation of her passions, ^nd 
.the practical philosophy of human life- She 
jstudied human nature, and knew how to influence 
-the mind by an address to the affections. Theo- 
logy and civil politj were her favourite studies } 
sh$ distinguished between jeligion and its estab- 
fi^ment, and acknowledged the foundations of 
government in the laws enacted by the chosen re- 
presentatives of a free people. 

In private life she was an example of the social 
and domestic virtues; she was sincerely attached 
:to her husband, superintended the education of 
her children, cultivated their reason, and implanted 
in their minds the seeds of virtue. She encou- 
raged the sciences, was the patroness of letters^ 
and the benefactress and protector of the miser* 
able and oppressed. 
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She expired, after an illness of twelve days, on 
the 20th of November, 1737, in the fifty-sixth 
year of her age, sincerely lamented by her hus- 
band and family, and regretted by the whole na- 
tion. 

Biograpbium Famintuntf ^. ^c. 
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The daughters of Ferdinand of Aragon, the 
sixth king of Spain, and of Isabella queen of 
Castile, were distinguished for their learning and 
piety. Catherine, the youngest, was, in the 
eighteenth year of her age, November 14th, 1501, 
espoused to Arthur, prince of Wales, eldest son 
of Henry VII. with whom she lived four months 
and nineteen days. Arthur died April 2d, 1 <502. 
After his decease, his widow was contracted to 
his brother Henry, who was then but in the 
twelfth year of his age. 

In his fifteenth year the prince publicly pro- 
tested against the marriage ; but, overpowered by 
the solicitations of his council, he at length 
agreed to ratify it,*and gave his hand to Catherine;| 
June 3d, immediately after his accession to the 
h4 
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throne. On the 25th of the same nK)nth, 1505, 
Henry and XJatherine were crowned at Westmin- 
ster, by Dr. Warham, archbishop of Canterbury. 
The queen, by her sweetness of mamiers, good 
sense, and superior endowments, engaged the 
affections of her husband, and contrived to retain 
the heart of this fickle and capricious monarch for 
near twenty years. Catherine, devoted to litera- 
ture, became the patroness of learned men : the 
celebrated Erasmus and Ludovicus Vives were 
more particularly distinguished by her favour. 
6he engaged it^e latter to draw up iintftructbns 
for fthe assistance of hex daughter m the stud^ of 
ihe Latin. 'This essa)', wxifeten by her txuxmnsaidf 
is idedica^ to A^ .queen, by an eptside, .daled 
ffooi Oxford, iSaSf .under the tide of ^ DeRadm^ 
Studii PmriKsJ^ Tl^ .fiasse year laudoAricus jteo 
addressed to bis patEoness a work .entitl^sd ^' J9^ 
losAtutioneJP.emna Christimtt^ lib. 3;" The queen 
was one of his auditors when he read the cardi- 
naFs lecture cm humanity, in the hall at Christ<» 
church college, which she had recently founded; 
Xiudovicus Vives was also appointed by her Latin 
tutor to her daughter, the lady Mary. Several 
foreign authors have asserted that Catherine com* 
posed '^ Meditations upon the Psalms }^' also a 
book entitled '* The Lamentation of a Sinner f 
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but diis seems to be a mistake, these productions 
are ascribed, with better evidence, to. Catherine^ 
Parr. In " Burnet's History of the Reformation/* 
are two letters from Cadierine o£ Aragoa to her 
husband j and, in **The life of Henry V/* by Livy, 
one addressed to the king, then in France, on a 
^ctory gained over the Scots, 1513; and another, 
Tequestiiig permission to see her daughter, the 
princess Mary. 

Notwithstanding the defer^ice paid before the 
Reformation to the papal authority, by wluch a 
dispensation had been granted for the marriage 
©f Henry with the widow of his brothier, the 
iHiptjbIs had not taken place without scruples, 
which respected the affinity of the parties : the 
prejudices of the times were against it, even the 
late king proved his intention of annulling Ae 
contract, at a future opportunity, by having en*- 
joined his «on to enter a protest against fuliilfing 
d»e engagement when he dk>uld come of age. 
On his death-bed,, his last injunction to Henry 
was, to avoid completing a union liabk to so 
many objections, from its singularity and opposi-^- 
tioti to the customs of the age. After the acces- 
uoh of the prince, the primate, witii several 
memb^s of die privy-council, though over-ruled 
by die majority^ were of the same opinion^- 
a 5 
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: Henry entered not at that time kito scruples, t<> 
which several circumstances afterwards combined 
to awaken his attention. The marriage of Mary, 
his daughter, with the emperor Charles, was op- 
posed by the states of Castile, under pretence of 
the illegitimacy of the birth of the princess i and to 
an alliance^ afterwards meditated with France, the 
same objection was made by the French embassa- 
dor. These events, however humiliating, appear- 
ed, at the time, to produce .but little effect upon 
the mind of the king, till strengthened by nearer 
and more pergonal motives* 

The blameless conduct of the queen, whose 

beauty, with the decline of her health, began to 

fade, proved insufficient to retain the affections cf 

her husband : the children she had borne to hims 

excepting one daughter^^ had died in their infancy. 

Henry either began, or affected, to suspect, that 

the curse of being childless, denounced by the 

Mosaical law against him who espoused the 

widow of his brother, was^^ in his case^ about t% 

be fulfilled. Ardently desirous of male issue, it 

is believed that, with this view, he had a few 

years previous to this period formed a connection 

with Catherme, daughter of sir John Blount, a 

young lady who had borne him a son,, a circum-* 

stance which seemed to affi)rd him great satisfac- 
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tion : the infant hadj on his birth, been imme- 
diately created duke of Richmond. 

The succession was also liable to be involved 
in difficulty, from the doubts. suggested respecting 
the legitimacy of Mary, the disadvantages of her 
. sex, and the vicinity of the next heir, the king of 
Scots. The evils attending a civil war were yet 
also recent in the minds of the people. To these 
•public motives, specious if not valid, private passion,, 
still more inauspicious to the cause of the queen^ 
added its force. Anne Boleyn, a beautiful and ac- 
complished woman, maid of honour to Catherine,^ • 
had attracted the attention, andfascinatedthe senses 
of Henry. Anne, educated in the French court, had 
but lately returned to England ; the spirit and 
vivacity of her conversation, added to the graces of 
her manner, completed the triumph of her beauty, 
and secured her a powerful ascendancy over the 
heart of her royal lover. Her virtue, or her 
ambition, enabled her to resist the solicitations of 
the monarch,, whose passion, inflamed by oppo- 
sition^ at length prompted him to cheri^ the de- 
sign of raiding its object to the throne. 

Addicted to casuistry, his scruples, reinforced 
by passion, respecting the legality of his marriage^, 
became hourly more formidable. He proposed his 
dmibts to his confessor^ to caxdinal Woolsey hi^ 
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mm^er, to the bishops and ecclesiastics : he ex* 
amined the writings of the fathers, attended to 
the opinions of his courtiers^ and listened more 
especially to the suggestions of his own heart. 
Woolsey politically flattered the inclinations of his 
.oiaster i the bishops^ excepting Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, were no less complacent, tin;animously 
indulging the toyal consciefice, by dedlanng iheir 
opinions of the illegality of the title of Catherme* 
The -wzvenoig mind of Henry yielded at length 
to motives thus pressing ^ eager to procure the 
mandate that should giye him the privilege of 
following the dictates of his passions, he eommis- 
ftoned his secretary to apply to the court of Rome 
for a divorce. All intercourse, excepting that of 
ctvility, was broken off with the devoted Cathe- 
rine, while the power of h&c riv^ continued hourly 
to increase* 

It would be unnecessary to detail the eccksia^* 
tical particulars of a process, given at large by 
die English hbtorians ; suffice it to say, that the . 
interest of Clement induced him to favomr the 
inclinations of the monarch;^ an eiux)uragtng 
answer was therefore given to the petition of the 
secretary, and ^ dispensation promiaed. The 
H^ociation was however protracted by objections 
and difficulties* Catherine was protected by the 
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empeaxa-, who exhorted her to persevere in her 
claims : the tiaaidity of the pope, and his depen- 
4ence upon the empire, confotmded his politics^ 
jiad involved them in ambiguity and deceit. 

Hie ^een, whose temper was resolute and 
{hrm^ swayed by motives the most powerful, de- 
termined to withstand die machinati<m$ of her 
adversaries : the imputation of incest diTOwn on 
her marriage, roused her mdignation, and filled 
her scrupulous mind with horror and anguish. 
To these, a consideration yet more tender was 
added i the pride of the queen and the distress 
of the wife were aggravated by the fedings of 
the mother ; in yielding her own privileges, Ac 
rights of her daughter were also involved. Nor 
can it be supposed that as a woman and a queen 
«he could be wholly insensible to the triumph of 
ber rival, who» not satisfied with having sup- 
planted her in the heart of her husband^ aspired 
to usurp her dignities and rank. 

Under the influence of Aese motives, she ceas- 
ed not to implore the interference and protection 
of Ae emperor, her nephew 5 while she earnestly 
entreated an evocaticm of Ae cause to Rxxme, 
where ju$tioe, Ae conceived, eeuld only be ex- 
pected. 

A eoaimissiQn had been granted by the pope 
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to cardinal Campeggio, in which Woohey wa« 
joinedj for the trial of the king's marriage. After 
various delays and subterfuges, the legates at 
length opened dieir court in London^ May aist^ 
1529| and cited the king and queen to appear. 

When called upon by the court, Henry imme- 
diately answered to his name. But Catherine^ 
rising from her seat, threw herself at the feet of 
her husband, and, deprecating the injustice she 
was about to suffer, reminded him, that she was 
a stranger in his dominions, without protection,, 
withoiit counsel, withowt assistance,, exposed 
alone to the malice of her enemies ; that, quitting 
her native land and natural protectors, she had 
reposed her safety and her happiness in his honour 
and affecdon; that, during twenty years, she 
bad, with affectionate submission, practised the 
duties of a wife, and resigned herself in all things 
to his wilk In testimony of her truth> she ap- 
pealed to his own heart. Her fidelity and her 
tenderness had surely deserved a better fate, than 
that she should thus be hurled with indignity 
from her privileges and her station.. A ceremony 
only, she protested,^ had made her the wife of 
his brother. The objections now urged against 
the validity of her marriage, reflected on the wis- 
dom and honour of their parents,, by whom the 
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union had been formed and sanctioned. In their 
judgment it was her detevmination to acquiesce; 
nor would she submit her honour and her cause 
to a court, whose dependence upon her enemies 
was but too apparent, to afford her any prospect 
or hope of an equitable decision* Having thus,, 
with firmness, deUvered her sentiments, she arose^ 
and, bowing to the king, quitted the court, in 
which she never again could be induced to ap» 
pear. 

The king» after her departure, acknowledged 
her virtues, the honour, the consistency^ and the 
propriety of her whole conduct, insisting only ou 
his own scruples respecting the legality of their 
B3arriage> and narrating (possibly with some re- 
serve) the origin and progress of the doubts by 
which he had been assailed^ He Laboured to ac- 
quit cardinal Woolsey of aU improper conduct in 
the affair> and requested a sentence from the 
court conformable to truth and justice. 

The legates having again cited Catherine ta 
appear before them, declared her contumacious, 
notwithstanding her appeal to Rome.. They then 
proceeded to an investigation of the' cause, iii 
which the consumiftation jof the marriage of Ca- 
tharine with Arthur was examined and presumed ; 
many reasonings also we^e entered into which 
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respected the extent of the papal authority » and 
the power of the pope on occasions of this nature. 
To these discussions Campeggio listened with, 
impatience ; and, notwithstanding his instructions' 
to delay the cause^ was tempted to cut short the 
debates on a subject thus delicate and question- 
able. Tlie trial was> however, protracted till the- 
23d of July. 

Woolsey, waving his privilege as elder cardinal^ 
allowed the business to be conducted by Cam-* 
peggioy to give to the proceedings a more specious 
appearance of candour and impartiality. Having 
presumed to counsel Catherine to submit to the 
pleasure of the king, she retorted upon him with 
acrimony, in the following reiections : * Of these 
my miseries,' said she, ' I can accuse none but 
you, my lord of York ; because I could not away 
with your monstrous pride, excessive riot, whore-^ 
dom, and intolerable oppression, therefore do I 
now suffer. And because my nephew, the em- 
peror, <Ud not satisfy your insatiable ambition to 
advance you to the papacy, you threatened to be 
revenged on him and on his firiends : and you 
have performed your-promise. You have been 
Ae plotter of wars against him, and raised diis 
storm against me*' 

A conclusion to &e busiaeM seemed to be now 
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approaching, while Heory daily expected a sentence 
in his favour* At this critical moment, Cam^ 
p^gio, on a frivolous pretence, suddenly pro- 
irogued the court till the 1st day of October : the 
CTOCStdon, whidi arrived a few days afterwards 
from Rome, frustrated at once the expectation of 
the king* This measure^ as may be supposed, 
had originated in the influence of the emperor, 
who had practised upon the fears of the pope for 
his more immediate iirterest. In this strdce, which 
he waa unable to avert, Woolsey foresaw hjis own 
ruin. The temper of Henry, impatient of oppo- 
sition, led him to judge his ministers by the event 
rather dian by the intention, and to make them 
responsible ^or «very impediment to bis desires. 
Aane S^leyn, v/ho dso imp^ed to Woelsey the 
fayore «f her ibopes, f e^rtilged Aie prejudices of her 
hsffet. T« 'Ae ananosity^f dbe queen and Iter 
pafty he w^s already exposed ^ opposing factions 
conibined against him, las fafl was rapid and de*» 
eisive. 

By the advice ^ Dr, Cranmer, who was after- 
wards promoted to the primacy, the cause was at 
Iwgth referred to the judgment of the universi- 
ties of Europe, on the presumption that Rome 
would be unable to resist a reinforcement thus 
powerful, added to the solicitations of a great 
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monarch. Agents were accordingly commissioned 
for the execution of this project. As a question 
of reason or morality, the controversy admitted 
of an easy decision ; but, in tlie conflict of the 
passions, and the clamours of superstition, the still 
voice of truth had little chance of being heard. 
The Levitical law of the Jews, wholly ceremonial, 
was wrested and applied to the present purpose j 
a law, in certain cases, not merely dispensed with, 
but invalidated by precepts of an opposite nature. 
Thus, in quitting the direct road of reason, end- 
less perplexities embarrass our steps. Marriage, 
within degrees of affinity still more exceptionable, 
had even been allowed by the papal , authority ; 
but to this. particular breach of common observ- 
ances, the minds of the people had not been 
familiarised ^ the novelty of the object occasioned 
them to start. More than one of the universitiea 
both of Italy and France, gave a verdict in favour 
of the king 5 though Oxford and Cambridge yet 
demurred, their hesitation reflects on them not 
more credit ^ the progress of lutheranism having 
alarmed their fears, they scrupled to sanction % 
measure which, bearing the appeapnce of inno« 
vation, seemed to menace the ancient supersti* 
tions : but means were at length adopted which 
induce4 tfiem to wave theyr objectionst 
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Strengthened by these authorities, an applica- 
tion was once more made to Rome, and menaces 
mingled with supplication. In the mean time, 
the convocations of Canterbury and York had 
pronounced the king's marriage irregular and in- 
Talid J but Clement, still awed by the power of 
the emperor, persisted in citing the parties to 
Rome. Henry, aware of the consequences at- 
tending a compliance, refused to submit, while 
he affected to treat the citation as an insult, and 
a violation of the royal prerogative. His reply 
was carried to the pope by the father of Anne 
Boleyn, who declined on this occasion to salute 
the toe of his holiness, graciously tendered to him 
for the purpose. Such was the first mstance of 
disrespect manifested by England to the papal 
: dignity, which gradually led to a total sepa- 
ration, and laid the foundation for the success of 
the Reformation. Thus, perhaps, might, in most 
instances, be traced from the passions of private 
life, and event§ seemingly insignificant, the moat 
important changes and revolutions of society. 

In a subsequent parliament and convocation, the 
king was declared Supreme head of the churchy 
while mean? were, at the same time,, devised for 
the depression of the clergy and the humiliation 
of Rome, Th«se steps naturally led to the point 
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for which they had been adopted, the marriage 
of Henry with Anne Boleyn. Th^ nuptials were 
privately celebrated, but soon afterwards made 
public by' the pregnancy of the bride 5 when 
measures were taken for a formal declaration of 
the invalidity of the king's fonner marriage. 
Henry stiU affected to tre^ Catherine with re- 
spect and esteem, while, by every persuasive art, 
he sought to engage her to resign her claim, and 
withdraw her appeal from Rome : but, finding 
her tenacious of the justice of her -cause, and 
bent on maintaining her privileges, he relinquish- 
ed her society, signifying Ins wish that she should 
redre, and requested her to choose for her future 
readecice one of ;the royal palaces. She fixed her 
const for some tame at Amji^sfl near Dun^able, 
where Cianmer, now primaiie, exaootined As vaH- 
tiitf of her insrrii^e. Having rehsed to answer 
tSae •citation either in person or by ipro/xjy she was 
declared comumacmsy vAa\^ d»e cause pix)cee<ted 
as before. 

The opinions of the universities being producled,^ 
and other preparatory steps taken, the primate 
proceeded to pass sentence, and die marriage o£ 
Henry with Catherine was formally annulled. 
The nuptials of Anne Boleyn were ratified by a 
subsequent sentence, and she was soon after pub-^ 
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Hcly crowned. September 7th, 1533, she was 
delivered of a daughter, on whom was bestowed 
the name of Elizabeth^ who afterwards swayed 
the British sceptre with so much ability and re^ 
nown. 

Lord Mountjoy was commissioned to inform, 
the unfortunate Catherine of these events, and ta 
announce to her, that she must henceforth submit 
to be treated as princess dowager of Wales. 
Catherine still refusing to renounce her preten* 
»ons, and submit to the king, Henry became in- 
censed by her pertinacity, and, contrary to his 
first intentions, excluded her daughter from the 
successicHi, by appointing the crown to descend to 
the issue of Anne Boleyn. 

The divorce bemg completed, Catherine retired 
to Kimbolton castle in Huntingdonshire, where, 
devoting her life to the observances of an austere 
piety, she adc^ted a plain dress, and wore under 
her garments the habit of St. Francis ; she con- 
fessed and fasted, arose at midnight to prayer, 
and received a weekly conmiunion. Six hours of 
the morning were appropriated by her to prayer, 
and two hours after dinner dedicated to a perusal 
of the lives of the Saints j after which she re- 
turned to the cbapel, which she quitted not 
before n%ht. Erasmus, who professed for thi» 
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princess high reverence and esteem^ dedicated to 
her his " Christian Matrimony f' as a book suited 
to her piety and situation. From a conviction of 
the injustice she had suffered, he also addressed 
to her a consolatory letter, in which he directs her 
hopes and views to another world, and her confi- 
dence to a Being who would not fail her in her 
distress, enforcing his spiritual counsel by the 
common topics and arguments used on these occa- 
sions. But the humiliation of her circumstances, 
and voluntary mortifications, rendered her not 
less tenacious of regal honours : from those who 
refused to acknowledge her claims, she would 
accept no services, parting with several of her 
domestics on this account. Vain were the re- - 
monstrances or menaces of ^ the king; since the 
pope had judged her marriage valid, she declared, 
that rather than submit to the indignity imposed 
upon her, sl>e would prefer death. A jointure 
had been assigned to her as princess dowager ; 
but, from her personal attendants, she still ex- 
acted the honours of a queen. 

Her constitution, originally weak, soon sunk 
under the severities of her life : she believed the 
air of Huntingdonshire prejudicial to her health, 
and requested permission to come nearer to Lon- 
don : this request was refused, and a proposal - 
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made for removing her to Fotherlngay castle^ 
where preparations were made for her reception. 
When informed of this design, Catherine protest- 
ed, with vehemence, that, unless she were bound 
with ropes, and carried as a prisoner, she would 
never go thither. 

After three years' residence at Bugden and 
Kimbolton, she was seized with symptoms of 
approaching dissolution, December, 1535. The 
king, on being informed of her situation, de- 
puted Eustachius Caputius, the emperor's em- 
bassador, to visit and console her in his name. 
A short time before her decease, she dictated to 
one of her woman a letter to Henry, of which 
the following is a transcript : — ** My king and 
dearest spouse, insomuch as already the hour of 
my death approacheth, the love and affection I 
bear you, causeth me to conjure you to have a 
care of the eternal salvation of your soul, which 
you ought to prefer before mortal things, or all 
worldly blessings. It is for this immortal spirit 
you must neglect the care of your body, for the 
love of which you have thrown me headlong into 
many calamities, and your own self into infinite 
disturbances. But I forgive you with all my 
heart, .humbly beseeching Almighty God he will 
in heaven confirm the pardon I on earth give you. 
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I recommend unto you our most dear Mary, your 
daughter and mine, prapng you to be a better 
father to her than you have been a husband to 
me. Remember also the three poor maids, com-* 
panions of my retirement, as likewise all the rest 
of my servants, giving them a whole year's wages 
besides what is their due, that so they may be a 
little recompensed for the good service they have 
done me j protesting unto you, in the conclusion 
of this my letter and hfe, that my eyes love you, 
and desire to see you more than any thing 
mortal." 

.The simplicity and tenderness of this letter 
drew tears from the king, whose remorse waa 
doubtless heightened by the death of the writer, 
who expired a few days after, at Kimbolton, in 
the fifty-second year of her age, January 8th, 
1535-6. 

By her will, she appointed her body to be pri- 
vately interred, in a convent of observant friars^ 
who had suffered in her cause; five hundred 
masses were to be performed for her soul ; and a 
pilgrimage undertaken, to our lady of Walsing- 
ham, by a person who, on his way, was to distri- 
bute twenty nobles to the poor. She bequeathed* 
considerable l^cies to her servants,, and request- 
ed* that her robes might be converted into oma- 
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ments for the church, in which her remains were 
to be deposited. The king religiously performed 
her injunctions, excepting that which respected 
the disposal of her body, resenting probably the 
opposition which the convent had given to his 
^divorce. The corpse was interred in the abbey 
church at Peterburgh, with the honours due to 
the birth of Catherine, between two pillars, on 
the north-side the choir, near the great altar. Her 
hearse ykzs covered with a pall of black velvety _ 
crossed with cloth of silver, which was afterwards 
exchanged for one of black say. 

It is recorded by lord Herbert, in his " His^ 
tory of Henry VIII." that, Trom respect to the 
memory of Catherine, Henry not only spared the 
abbey church at the general dissolution of reli- 
gious houses, but advanced it to be a cathedral. 

Hume's Histoty of England'^Bidlarir s Memoirs o/* 
British Ladies — Biograpbium Famineutft, Csfc. 
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Catherine of Medicis, celebrated by the 
French historians for her talents and her crimes, 
daughter of Lorenzo de Medicis, duke of Urbin, 
and of Madeline de la Tour, countess o£ Btm*- 

VOL. II. I 
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logne (in whom ended the house of Auvergne), 
was born at Florence, April 15th, 1519. She is 
thus described by Varillas : ** Her form was ad- 
mirable ; her aspect expressed majesty blended with 
softness. In the delicacy of her complexion, and 

• the vivacity of her eyes, she surpassed every other 
lady of the court. She adapted her habit to her 
person with such exquisite taste, that, though she 
frequently changed its form, every dress appeared 

^^Jtoier equally advantageous. She introduced the 
fashion of wearing silk stockings, drawn tight, to 
display the fine turn of her ancle j for the same 
reason, she first adopted the mode of placing one 
leg over the pommel of the saddle in riding on 
horseback. She invented, at different times, a va- 
riety of new fashions, not less becoming than su- 
perb. Her suite, in which she took a pleasure in 
collecting beautiful women, was particularly bril- 
liant. It seemed as if nature had combined in 
her all the virtues and the vices of her family. 
Attached, like her ancestor, the count de Vieux, 
to riches, she managed them not better tlian 
Peter I. son of the count, her great great grand- 
father. She was magnificent beyond every age 
that had preceded her, like Laurent, her great 
grandfather ; nor was she less refined in her po- 
licy : but she possessed not his rectitude of inten- 
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tlon, nor his liberality to men of letters. In am- 
bition she yielded not to Peter II. her grandfather ; 
nor, in pursuit of her end, was she scrupulous 
respecting the means. After the example of her 
father, she loved amusements but in proportion 
only to the expence with y^^hich they were accom- 
panied." 

She was exposed during hbr childhood to great 
danger, through the animosity of the Florentines 
4:o the house of Medici, which a faction had ex- 
j)elled from the city. Not content with depriv- 
ing her of the possessions of her family, her ene- 
mies confined her in a monastery. At the siege 
of Florence, in 1530, Baptista Cei, a violent oppo- 
nent of the Medicis, proposed that Catherine 
(then eleven years of age) should be placed on a 
wall, between two battlements, exposed to the 
fire of the imperial artillery. Bernaud Castiglione, 
yet more brutal, advised in the council that she 
shoxild be given up to the lusjt of the soldiery^ 
These propositions, so horrible and atrocious, 
were received with the indignation they merited. 
Philibert, prince of Orange, commander of the 
imperial army before Florence, aspired to the 
hand of Catherine : but his death, previous to the 
surrender of the city, dissolved the negociation, 
and left her free to fulfil a higher destiny. 
12 
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At fourteen years of ago, she was given in mar- 
riage, by pope Clement VII. her great uncle, to 
Henry, duke of Orleans, second son df Francis I. 
The nuptials were celebrated at Marseilles, Oc- 
tober 28 th, 1533, in the presence of the pope 
and the king of France. But her beauty and insi- 
nuating manners failed to captivate the heart of her 
husband, who had devoted himself to the maturer 
charms of Diana de Poitiers. The character of 
Catherine, repressed by the circumstances of the 
times, had not yet discovered itself. She possess- 
ed no political influence, nor any seat in the ca- 
binet : her sterility also contributed to lessen her 
consequence : it was even proposed that the mar- 
riage should be dissolved. 

In this situation her address and command of 
temper were admirable : to the king, her father-hi- 
la^, whose health began to decline, she assidu- 
ously paid her court : she accompanied him to the 
chace, and made one in the celebrated party known 
by the name of Le petite hande de dames de la cour. 
She attended him, likewise, on his private excur- 
sions to the palaces of Chambord, Fontainbleau, 
and St. Germain, where he unbent in the company 
of a select number of favourites. These assiduities 
rendered her infinitely dear to Francis. To her 
husband she was no less submissire, while she 
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suffered the ascendancy of her rival with mild- 
ness. By the humility, and flexibility of her con- 
duct, in circumstances the most delicate and cri- 
tical, she rendered herself acceptable to all par- 
ties. Her talents were reserved for a more fa- 
vourable* occasion ; for the present she was con- 
tent to remain in obscurity. 

Ten years after her marriage, when she had 
begun to despair of having issue, she was delivered 
of a son, on whom the name of his grandfather 
was conferred. On the decease of Francis I. 
she was crowned with her husband at St. De- 
nis, June 1 2th, 1540. But she possessed only 
the title of queen. Diana de Poitiers engrossed^ 
with the favour of the king, the most unbounded 
political influence, while Catherine submitted to 
her destiny with a grace that commanded the 
esteem of her husband, who daily-passed with her 
two hours after he had dined. 

Previous to his departure for the Milanese, so 
long and so unfortunately, contended for by the 
French, Henry vested the regency in the queen> 
with whom he associated Bertrandi, keeper of 
the seals, and devoted to his mistress the duchess 
of Valentinois. . Catherine, during this short ad- 
ministration, was guilty of no public act injurious 
to the state : her character had not yet developed 
I 3 
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Itself; her intriguing genius and pernicious poHcy 
were still latent or unobserved. Pliant in her 
manners, and mistress of her passions, she yielded, 
without affecting opposition, to the power of her 
rival, whose regard, she conciliated. 

An event now approached which enabled her 
to throw aside the mask, and to assert the native 
force of her mind. A tournament was proclaimed 
in the French. court, on the double occasion of the 
return of peace, and the marriage of Elizabeth 
of France, the daughter of Catherine (who since 
the birth of Francis had borne several children), 
with Philip II. of Spain. Henry, on this occa- 
sion, having distinguished his skill and gallantry, 
was desirous of breaking a lance with the count 
de Montgomery, captain of his life-guards, and 
celebrated for liis military prowess. Catherine, 
as if from a presage of the event, besought her 
husband not to enter the lists ; but, resisting her . 
intreaties, he declared his resolution to break one 
more lance in her honour. Montgomery accepted 
with reluctance the challenge of the king, from 
which he sought in vain to be excused. Henry 
commanded his obedience, and, with a fatal te- 
merity, even fought with his visor raised. The 
lance of the count having, in the rudeness of the 
shock, broke against the helmet of the king, the 
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stump entered his right eye, and threw him to 
the ground. He survived the accident eleven 
days, but never recovered his speech or his senses. 
Being conveyed, by the order of the queen, to the 
palace of Tournelles, every assistance was pro- 
« cured for him but in vain : an incurable abscess 
formed in the brain, of which he expired, in the 
forty-first year of his age. 

The court, on this catastrophe, was filled with 
consternation, and divided by intrigues : the con- 
tending factions, held in awe by the vigour and 
activity of Henry, now declared their various 
pretensions. Diana de Poitiers, while the mo- 
narch yet breathed, had received an order from 
the queen to retire to her own house, and not to 
presume to enter the chamber of the dying king. 
* Does he yet exist ?' replied Diana : * Know, that 
so long as he shall retain the least appearance of 
life, I fear not my enemies, however powerful, 
nor will shew any deference to their menaces or 
commands. Carry this answer to the queen.' 

Catherine, so long obscured, now came for- 
ward, and rose into importance : as mother to 
the young king, her favour was eagerly courted, 
while her Capacity and lier talents fitted her for 
the most arduous offices. Endowed with a thou- 
sand great qualities, she wanted only virtue to 
I 4 
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direct them to useful and honourable purposes. 
Her love of pleasure, of letters, of magnificence, 
were her inferior passions, over which ambition 
predominated: possessing a calm and intrepid 
temper, no circumstances, howevpr sudden, how* 
ever trying, threw her off her guard : she knew 
how to bend to circumstances, or to accommodate 
every thing to her purposes. Consummate in dis- 
sembling, her manners were seductive, and her 
conversation insinuating. Sprung from the blood 
of Cosmo de Medicis, and emulous of the reputa- 
tion acquired by Francis I. she affected to protect 
learning, and cultivate the fine arts, amidst the 
horrors of civil war j even in the most exhausted 
state of the finances, she was the munificent pa- 
troness of men of letters. Expensive and lavish 
in the entertainments and spectacles which she 
exhibited to the court, she covered under the 
mask of pleasure the most atrocious designs ; 
planned a massacre in the midst of a festival, while 
she caressed the victims of a sanguinary policy. 
Cruel from ambition rather than from temper, 
profuse from taste, and rapacious from necessity, 
she united in her character qualities the most ap- 
parently discordant. The majesty of her person, 
the dignity of her aspect, and the. elegance of 
her dress, added lustre to her beauty, which re* 
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mained unimpaired to an advanced period of life* 
Her hands and arms were remarkable for their 
beauty j her shape^ faultless in her youth, became 
afterwards injured by corpulency ; her head also 
was disproportionably large, nor could she walk 
any distance without being subject to dizziness t 
this disorder was probably occasioned by a severe 
blow on the head, which she had received i» 
hunting, and which subjected her to the operation 
of the trepan : she also once broke her leg in the 
same exercise, of which she was peculiarly fond^ 
and which she continued till her sixtieth year* 
She piqued herself on her skill and boldness itt 
managing a horse. 

When Henry lay expiring, the mind of Cathe* 
rine, though apparently overwhelmed with grief,, 
was intent on the conduct it would be proper for 
her to pursue. She dreaded .the power of the 
Guises : Montmorenci the constable, who had 
imited himself with her rival, was yet more ob- 
noxious to her. He had dared to suggest suspicions 
injurious to her honour, by hinting, diat of all the 
childrea of Henry, one only, a natural daughter, 
bore any resemblance to him : he had beside 
uniformly persecuted the Florentines who foW 
lowed Catherine into France, or who had sought 
promotion in the court. 

I 5 
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These mortifications were submitted to by the 
queen during the life of her husband, but, when 
released from the necessity of dissimulation, they 
were remembered by her and resented. Thus 
was Catherine induced to lend an ear to the 
princes of Lorrain, who, as a cement of their 
union, promised to sacrifice to her the mistress of 
her husband. Diana, abandoned by the crowd of 
parasites and courtiers, sunk, in her turn, into 
neglect and humiliation. Some magnanimity must 
be allowed on this occasion to Catherine^ who^ 
tempted to a bloody and exemplary vengeance on 
her rival, rejected with firmness the barbarous 
expedients suggested to her by her courtiers, and^ 
contenting herself with a political victory, repress- . 
ed, from respect to the memory of her husband^ 
all personal recrimination. Diana was suffered to 
retain the splendid proofs of affection lavished on 
her by her lover, and to retire to the palace of 
Anet, where she passed the remainder of her life. 
She expressed her sense of this clemency by pre- 
senting to the queen the superb palace of Chau^ 
mont'Sur^Loire, situated in the midst of the lands 
which had been assigned as a dowry to Cathe- 
rine, who, in return, gave to the duchess the cas- 
tle of Chenonceaux in Touraine. 

Catherine, the instant her husband had breath- 
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ed his last, quitted the body, contrary to the cus- 
toms of the queens of France, who, by ancient 
and invariable usage, were not allowed on such 
occasions to leave their chamber during twenty 
days 5 4ior, till the royal obsequies were perform- 
ed, even to behold the light of the sun. But Ca- 
therine, superior to common forms, when in pur- 
suit of a favourite purpose, followed the princes 
of Lorraine to the Louvre, whither they had car- 
ried the young monarch, and obtained by that 
means the exclusive possession of his persont 

Animated by an intemperate and barbarous 
zeal, the new ministers persuaded their youthful 
sovereign, that in persecuting the huguenots he 
would adhere to the maxinls and conduct of his 
father. Courts of ecclesiastical judicature, in- 
vested with inquisitiorial powers, were accordingly 
erected, which took cognizance of heresy, and 
which, from the severity of their inflictions, re- 
ceived the denomination of chamhres ardehtes. 
These rigorous measures, not confined to the ca- 
pital, were imitated throughout the provinces ; 
till the calvinists, forced into resistance, and ren«« 
dered furious by despair, defended themselves 
against their oppressors. 

Catherine, with a temporising policy, endea- 
voured, as interest suggested, to adjust the ba- 
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lance between the contending parties. Michaef 
de THopital, an able minister^ and devoted to the^ 
queen-mother, confirmed her by his temperate 
tnd judicious counsels in that intricate policy, and 
those arts of division, by which she was charac« 
terised. She soon became sensible, that she had 
committed an error in joining the Guises against 
the princes of the blood : the former, distrusting her 
sincerity, observed but little deference towards her, 
«nd sought to divest her of all authority. But the 
evil was not now to be remedied : the princes 
were already in the power of their enemies, who 
meditated against them a mortal blow, when by 
an unforeseen event they were rescued from im- 
mediate destruction. 

The young king, on his return £rom diechace> 
was attacked by a heaviness and stupor ; an im- 
posthume formed in his ear, and, having suppu- 
rated, was succeeded by a gangrene : bia life ap*» 
peared to be in imminent danger. Catherine, 
whose maternal feelings ambiti<»i stifled, antici- 
pated in the death of her son a situation to which 
she had long'aspired. The approaching minority 
leaving the regency open to her hopes, she refus- 
ed her concurrence with the sanguinary projects of 
the Guises. While both parties courted her as 
the arbitress of their future fortunes, she employ- 
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cd, with infinite address and coolness^ the measures 
necessary to secure to herself the first place in 
the goyernment) under Charles, her son, who had 
scarcely attained his eleventh year. With thia 
view she obtained from the king of Navarre, to 
whom, as first prince of the blood, the regency 
belonged^ a written promise to cede to her his 
claims. The Guises, while they swore to her 
allegiance, had urged her as the means of secur- 
ing her authority, and assuring the tranquillity of 
the approaching reign, to put to death the prince 
of Conde and the king of Navarre. This counsel 
was opposed by the duchess of Montpensier, wha 
represented to Catherine, that by such a measure 
she would confirm the power of the interested 
advisers, to whom she would herself be ultimately 
the victim. While she hesitated respecting the 
conduct proper to observe, de I'Hopital fixed the 
wavering balance,, and determined her to spare 
the princes, witi whom he advised her to nego- 
tiate. It was in compliance with these salutary 
couQsels, that a messenger was dispatched to 
bring the king of Navarre privately, by night, ta 
her s^rtment, where a conference was held, in 
which the king was assured by Catherine of her 
concurrence with his views in repressing the power 
ef the house of Guise*. 
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This interview and compact took place but a 
few hours before the death of Francis II. who ex- 
pired on the eighteenth day from the commence- 
ment of his malady, aged seventeen years ten 
months and a fortnight, of which he had reigned 
a year and five months. 

A death so critical to the preservation of the 
princes, and so advantageous to the queen-mo- 
ther, gave rise to suspicions of poison : for this 
report there appears to have been no just ground ; 
the hereditary maladies of the young king, added 
to the weakness of his constitution, sufficiently 
account for his prematute fate. While the court 
was occupied by ambition and intrigue, the ob- 
sequies of the monarch were indecently neglect- 
ed : Catherine, who had at the funeral of her hus- 
band been ostentatiously magnificent, was equally 
remiss in that of her son j while the Guises, on 
whom he had lavished unlimited bounties, pre- 
served on the occasion a frigid indifference : un- 
der pretence of remaining to console their niece, 
Mary Stuart, the widowed queen, they excused 
themselves from attending the remains of her bus- 
band. Francis leaving no issue, the crown de- 
scended to Charles his brother. 

On the death of the king, the constable Mont- 
morenci, whom distrust had till now with-held 
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from the court, hastened his return, accompanied 
by six hundred horse. The Guises excused their 
conduct by throwing the blame on the memory 
of Francis, their too-credulous and indulgent so- 
vereign ; while the queen-mother, by an address 
the most flattering and masterly, conciliated the 
constable, and won him to her purposes. Se- 
duced by her blandishments, he agreed to become 
the mediator between the princes of Bourbon 
and of Lorraine : by tliis measure the regency was 
secured to Catherine, and Montmorenci, inde- 
pendently of either of the factious, firmly attach- 
ed to her son. Solicitous to lengthen the mino- 
rity of the king, and to preserve her own power, 
Catherine sowed divisions among the principal 
nobility : negligent of the public tranquillity, and 
attentive only to her own interest, she opposed 
with Italian subtilty one party to another. Placed 
by the premature fate of Francis in the first post 
of government, from the instant that Charles con- 
ceived the desire of reigning alone, she forgot that 
she was a mother, and regarded him as an enemy. 
The states assembled at Orleans opened with 
a speech from the chancellor de THopital, in 
which he exhorted them to toleration and unani- 
mity. Some attempts were made to deprive Ca- 
therine of the regency, which she had assumed 
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by a sort of political violence ; but her address ex- 
tinguished aU opposition. Having dissolved the 
assembly, whose deliberations she feared might 
tend to abridge the regal privileges, she convoked 
them to meet again in the following May. Be- 
tween Montmorenci and the princes of the blood,, 
a powerful combination had been formed: Ca- 
therine exerted herself to dissolve a confederacy 
which she suspected might set bounds to her 
authority : regardless of the means by which her 
. purpose might be effected, she recalled to court 
the late mistress of her husband, whom she order- 
ed to essay on the constable (her ancient friend 
and adherent) her powers of persuasion. Diana 
obeyed, and this her last public act was crowned 
with success. 

The ceremony of the coronation of Charles^ 
delayed by these dissensions, was at length per- 
formed at Rheims, with the customary magnifi- 
cence. The wounds^ of the state were not to be 
healed by this pageantry ; while the ambiguous* 
conduct of the regent, by spreading an universal: 
distrust, tended to irritate the makdy. In oppos- 
ing to the power of the great lords the king of 
Navarre, she affected to favour the reformed re- 
Kgion, while the constable was by her influence 
secretly promptcjd to complain of the innovation*. 
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Too weak to suppress by force the numerous par- 
ties by which the state was distracted, she sub- 
stituted in its stead cunning and artifice : but her 
talents, though great, fell short of her purpose ; 
the -fire she had flattered herself with being able 
to fan or extinguish at pleasure, blazed forth to 
the destruction of her son and the kingdom. 

Between the prince of Conde and the tluke of 
Guise a feigned reconciliation had taken place j 
while the king of Navarre had, in the assembled 
states, renounced his pretensions to the regency* 
Catherine, acquainted with the human heart, 
knew how to flatter its propensities ; she had 
subjected Navarre, by an allurement adapted to 
his voluptuous and indolent temper. Among the 
most beautiful of her maids of honour, she select- 
ed one, who served as her instrument on this oc- 
casion. 

The states being opened with great solemnity 
at St. Germain, the young king, seated on a 
throne, was present at the debates : his mother 
M^as placed by his side, and, on his left hand, his 
sister the princess Margaret. Catherine returned 
her obligation to the king of Navarre by an avow- 
ed patronage of the calvinists. This seeming par- 
tiality, in which conviction had no share, was the 
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result of a profound political hypocrisy, which 
was equally displayed at the disputations of 
Poissy, where a vain attempt was made to accom- 
modate these religious dissensions. 

A fatal and bloody quarrel, which accidentally, 
took place, between the retinue of the duke of 
Guise and the calvinist inhabitants of Vassy, a 
little town in Champagne, whose devotions had 
been disturbed by the train of the duke, hastened 
a rupture between the contending factions. The 
prince of Conde demanded of the regent justice 
and reparation for what had passed : distressed 
by this requisition, Catherine promised him satis- 
faction. The duke was accordingly commaxvied 
to repair instantly, and unattended, to court ; but 
with this mandate he refused to comply, and soon 
after arrived at Paris accompanied by twelve hun- 
dred horse. Terrified by an approach thus appa- 
rently hostile, Catherine wrote to the prince of 
Gonde, and recommended to his protection, in 
terms the most affecting, herself, her son, and 
the kingdom. To this appeal she added a decla*. 
ration, that she was held in captivity by the com- 
bined nobles. The prince, having thus a pretence 
to arm his associates, availed himself as an excuse 
of these letters of the regent's : but, being yet too 
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feeble openly to oppose his enemies, he withdrew 
a second time to his seat of La Ferti^Aucouy near 
Meaux. 

Catherine, accompanied by the chancellor, car- 
ried her son to Fontainbleau, while she beheld in 
prospect tlie horrors of a civil war, accelerated by 
her own ambiguou? policy, and which she now in 
vain endeavoured to avert. To prevent the eflFu- 
sion of blood, was no less her wish than her in- 
terest : conscious that, by joining either party, she 
should give the signal for open hostility, she still 
sought to hold her neutrality, and to adjust the 
wavering balance. But this conduct was no 
longer practicable. The duke of Guise, with a 
numerous train, having arrived at Fontainbleau, 
she again, in secret, summoned Conde to her aid \ 
vainly flattering herself, that by his presence she 
would be rendered common arbitress of the dis- 
putes. But her hopes and her schemes proved 
alike abortive. 

The prince appeared in arms on his way to join 
her, while the confederate lords availed themselves 
of the occasion to make themselves masters of the 
person of the king ; an act of violence, of which 
they pleaded the necessity to prevent his falling 
into the hands of the huguenots. This intelligence 
was brought to Catherine by the king of Navarre, 
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"w^ho, observing her hesitate^ declared, that he was 
come to conduct his sovereign in safety to Paris ; 
roughly adding, that if she chose not to accom- 
pany him, she was at liberty to remain alone. No 
time was allowed her to deliberate on this impor- 
tant measure. Charles, turning towards his mo- 
ther, as if to enquire her sentiments, and observing 
her constraint, and that she dared not reply, burst 
into tears of indignant resentment. Unable to 
resist, ^ he suffered himself to be conveyed weep- 
ing to Melun, and thence to the capital, while 
the queen yielded to a violence against which she 
saw no redress. Every artifice had been previ- 
ously exerted, but without effect, to procure liberty 
for herself and her son j she had even prepared a 
boat in which she meant to have carried him off 
during the night. On- finding her schemes de^ 
feated, she wisely determined to yield with a* 
grace : mounted on horseback, with the king and 
her two younger sons, surrounded by the triumvi- 
rate and their attendants, on the third day of their 
journey she arrived at Paris. 

Finding all her projects overthrown^ and fore- 
seeing a civil war, Catherine had, during her 
journey, preserved a gloomy silence; while the 
duke of Guise, regardless of her distress, or the 
tears of the king, who felt himself a prisoner, iu-^ 
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sultingly declared, * That good is alwaysT good, 
whether it proceed from love or force.' 

No alternative remained to Conde, deceived as 
he apprehended by the queen, and the king in the 
hands of his enemies, but open war. Setting off 
therefore with the utmost expedition, he made 
himself, after a vigorous resistance, master of 
Orleans. Thus commenced tie civil war, destin- 
ed to deluge France with blood. 

The taking of Orleans became the signal of re- 
volt throughout the kingdom. The huguenots, ex- 
cited by the example of their leader, expeUed the 
catholics in various places ; several cities fell into 
their, hands ; while they were driven by a furious 
zeal into the most sanguinary excesses. Cathe- 
rine exerted all her powers to procure an accom- 
modation : while beholding Conde already in pos- 
session of half the kingdom, she dreaded lest the 
adverse party should avail themselves of the prece- 
dent, and that the king, between the contending 
factions, should be ultimately left without revenue 
or dominions. Prompted by these fears, she 
sought te conciliate the rival princes, and by re- 
peated and masterly manceuvres to detach Conde 
from the huguenots : with this view she allured 
him by the most seductive promises, and tempted 
him by flattering proposals. An interview took 
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place between them at Toury near Orleans : the 
king of Navarre accompanied the regent, while 
each party was escorted by thirty^six horsemen. 
The two bands were stationed eight hundred 
paces from the place of rendezvous, and continued 
near an hour in their respective posts. At length, 
gradually approaching, they joined, embraced, and 
lamented the fate that armed them against each 
other. An instructive and affecting spectacle ! 
A conference of two hours was, in the mean 
time, held between Catherine, the prince of 
Conde, and the king of Navarre. Catherine af- 
fected to lament her inability of complying with 
the demands of the prince, and the interview ter- 
minated without effect. 

The queen, however unsuccessful, was not dis- 
couraged : by her sagacity and penetration, she 
was enabled to avail herself of the weaknesses of 
the human mind, to which, on this occasion, she 
failed not to apply. The prince was at length 
prevailed on, by her artifice and address, to give 
his word to quit the kingdom, on condition that 
the triumvirate should relinquish the administra- 
tion, the promise of which had been previously 
obtained. Conde, summoned by Catherine to 
fuliSl the terms of his agreement, made his feign- 
ed saibmissions to her and the king : but admfral 
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Coligny, distrusting the regent, persuaded the 
prince to break the treaty. The admiral's entrea- 
ties and remonstrances having prevailed, Conde 
suffered himself to be led back to his party. By 
this scene of mutual duplicity, the suspence which 
the negociation had occasioned was terminated, 
and the war renewed with all its terrors. 

The royal army, in which was the queen and 
her son, after taking Blois, Tours, and Bourges, 
laid siege to Rouen, defended by Montgomery, 
famous in the annals of France for his fatal tour- 
nament with Henry IL The courage of Cathe- 
rine on this occasion was truly heroic j every day 
during the siege she exposed herself to the most 
imminent personal dangers. The duke of Guise 
and the constable remonstrated with her in vain on 
this temerity. * Why,* she nobly replied, * should 
I spare myself more than you ? Is it that I have 
less courage or less interest in the event ? It is 
true that I have less personal force, but in resolu- 
tion of mind I am not your inferior.' Of what 
had not Catherine been capable, had this grandeur 
of sentiment been directed by proper principles I 
The soldiers, in imitation of the Romans, gave to 
her the title of * Mater Casirorum* 

Thrice was the duke of Guise prevented by the 
queen from storming the place 5 but the besieged, 
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obstinately rejecting an accommodation, the city 
was at length carried by assault. The king of 
Navarre met his fate before Rouen. 

While the royal arms prevailed at Rouen, the 
kingdom became a scene of desolation and blood : 
enfiamed by civil discord and religious rage, the 
parties emulated each other in savage ferocity. In 
this situation of affairs, the prince of Conde, tak- 
ing the field with twelve thousand men, deter- 
mined on marching directly to.Paris^ in the hope 
of inducing by terror its inhabitants and the queen 
to form an accommodation. Catherine, skilled 
in subtlety and delay, while she amused the prince 
by fruitless conferences, and feduced from his 
party his bravest officers, gave the Parisians time 
to recover themselves, till, convinced of the futility 
of her oflFers, Conde, after vainly attempting the 
capital, was compelled to decamp. The triumvirs 
following on his steps, an engagement became 
unavoidable. The huguenots, in the commence- 
ment of the battle, by the impetuosity of their 
charge, bore down all before them; but^ im- 
prudently dispersing to plunder, the duk^ of 
Guise, who watched his opportunity, fell upon 
them, and put them to flight. Conde, who dis- 
dained to retreat, was surrounded and made pri- 
soner» 
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Numbers of the royalists had> at the beginning 
of the engagement, when vifcfory seemed to de- 
clare for the huguenots, fled to Paris, where they 
exclaimed— *^ That all was lost/ Catherine, al- 
ways self-possessed, indifTerent to religious opi- 
nions, and viewing every object diarough a politii- 
tal m^ifiam, received the intelligence with great 
composure:—* ^Eh htm^ said she cUmljy^ ilfwdra 
^oncprier Dieu m Francois /' Intent only on re- 
taining the possession of power, whether Conde 
t»r the Guises, the catholics or the huguenots, 
prevailed, was to her indifferent. The news of 
die succeeding day gave her greater mortification, 
foreseeing in the triumph of the Guises her future 
humiliation. But, dissembling her feelings, she 
ordered irejoicings to be made for the defeat of the 
huguenots, and conferred upon the duke the su- 
^eme command of the army, an honour witli 
which the troops had already invested him. 

It was not long after this triumph, that death 
blasted the laurdb of the duke of Guise, and set 
bounds to his ambition. He fell at the siege o£ 
€)rleans by the hand of an assassin. Catherine^ 
who was present at the siege, alarmed lest this 
catastrophe should involve her in suspicions, 
— ^— " "I ■ ■ , ' .1.1 1 .1 

' * • Very well, we must then pray to God in French.* 
'VOL n, ^ K 
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caused herself to be interrogated in the diamber' 
of the dying man, before his family and a nmnber 
of the nobility. The duke^ in his last momentSy 
eamestly conjured her, as the common mother o£ 
her people, to terminate a contest which desolated 
France; while he pronounced that person who 
should presume to offer other counsels, an enem; 
to his king and^ country. 

It was the duke of Guise only who had opposed 
limits to the intriguing genius of the regent } his 
death, which must be considered as a misfortune, 
to France, left her without a . competitor. To 
prove her respect for his dying counsels, she 
made immediate overtures towards a pacification. 
Through the ^lediation of the constable and the. 
prince of Conde, a peace was accordingly conclud-. 
ed in terms not unfavourable to the huguenots.; 

During the tranquillity that succeeded to thia 
storm, the restless spirit of Catherine could not 
remain passive : she sought to sow distrust be- 
tween the admiral and Conde, by the insidious, 
proposals which she made to the latter j but, 
aware of her duplicity, he avoided the snare. His,, 
political caution, however, availed him little^ Ca- 
therine knew how to suit to the character of her. 
victims the proper temptation. It was by volup- .^ 
tuQusness and effeminate pleasures that she sought 
to enervate the mind of the hero, and, by de^trojr 
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i«g his activity, to disgust him with the fatigues 
of a camp. For this putpose she used mih suc- 
cess the channs of the ladies in her train* The 
princess t)f Conde expired a victim to grief from 
the neglect and infidelities of her husband. 

Having amused the prince with promises of 
aldmitting him to a share in the government, Cia- 
theriiie, to evade his demands, employed a anibtle 
expedient. By an edict of Charles V. in I363, 
it* was necessary that a king of France, be- 
fore he attained his majority, should have com- 
peted his fourteenth year. Charles IX. ^iicant- 
ed yet twelve months of this period. By a 
declaration of his being no longer a minor, Ca- 
therine was aware that she should retain, in his 
name, the supreme authority unmolested: she 
accordingly procured an act for the purpose to be 
'registered in the parliament of Rouen, which die 
young king addressed on the occasion in a speech 
from the throne. The queen-mother arose as her 
son ceased to speak, and declared before the par- 
liament, that it was with infinite joy she resigned 
ta him' the administration. Having thus said» 
she prepared to take the oath of allegiance, when 
Charles, descending from the throne, uncovered 
himself, and advanced to meet her : Cadierine 
^n^raced him on her kneesj while the king de- 
Kg 
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dared, that he should more than ever desire her 
counsel and assistance. Paris refused to confirm 
the edict, but Charles, tutored by his mother, re« 
primanded them in terms so severe, that after a 
considerable delay the decree passed the parlia- 
xnent. 

The queen, splendid in all her plans, caused 
the palace of the Tournelles, in which her hus- 
band had expired, to be destroyed, and^that of 
the Tuilleries to be erected in its place. In this 
design the most celebrated artists of the age were 
employed, and rewarded with a magnificence 
truly liberal. Every branch of polite literature 
received the patronage of Catherine, while, for the 
embellishment of France, Italy, her native coun- 
try, wias despoiled. She piqued herself on her 
respect for the memory of Francis I. in whose 
court her youth had passed, and whom she 
aflFected to emulate. Her refinement, her delica- 
cy, the magnificence of her projects, and the ele- 
gance of her taste, outstripped the period in which 

she lived. 

Having determined, from various motives, to 

carry her son on a progress through his domi*- 

ilions, she concealed, under the ma^k of plea^ 
. sure, the deep designs she secretly plangied. In- 

fi»ction«^ had been made by each party in the 
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treaty of peace, which setaied to promise no long 
duration. It was conjectured by many, that a 
principal inducement to the tour proposed by Ca- 
therine, was^ to enable ^herself to estimate the real 
strength of the huguenots. All her magnificence 
was displayed in the preparations for this journey; 
during which the celebrated interview between the 
kit^ and his sister, the queen of Spain, took place* 
•.The latter, escorted by a splendid train, advanced 
to the frontiers to meet her brother ; while CatheU 
irine^ impatient to embrace her favourite daughter, 
crossed the river Bidassou, which parts the two 
Jdfigdoms. 

The young queen was received at Bayonne widi 
.extraordinary pomp; the interview lasted more 
than three weeks, during which was exhibited 
every brilliant spectacle and elegant diversion 
which the genius of Catherine, fertile in exped^ 
ents, could invent or procure* It was amidst the 
reign of pleasures, over vrtiich the queen-mother 
presided as the tutelar deity, that projects of an^ 
bition were formed, and sanguinary schemes of 
vengeance deeply meditated. A gallery of secret 
conununication was constructed between the 
houses of the queen of Spain and her mother : 
^eir meetii^s thus facilitated, Ca&erine held 
with the duke of Alva, the Spanish minister^ fre-* 
K3 
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quepnt coiiferences,which respected the extirpatioii 
of the huguenots* This circumstance is zvowfii 
by Davila, though in a manner somewhat soften- 
ed,— « The duke of Alva," says he, " advised the 
most sanguinary measures, while the queen in- 
clined to temporise : she dreaded the renewal of 
civil commotions, and felt reluctan^fc to embrue 
her hands in the blood of the prince^ and' first 
nobility of France." — ^However this might have 
' been, it appears certain, that' during these inter- 
views a foundation was laidfor the tragical events 
ihat succeeded* 

Rumours of tlus confederacy for the destrucdon 
of the protestants got abroad ; suspicions, which 
the character. of Catherine but .too well justified^ 
distrust, and jealousy, hourly increased^ 

The queen-mother, after this meeting, con-, 
ducted her son to Nerac, a city of Gascony, in 
whidi Jane queen of Navarre resided, and thence 
continued their progress. New sources of war 
were daily disclosing themselves ; the edicts in 
favour of the reformed were violated with impu- 
jnity in every province. It was long before the 
calvinist chiefs could be induced to break the 
:truce, till % combination of causes urged them to 
commence hostilities ; when^ as a preliminary to 
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' (heir iindertaking, they sought to possess tliem- 
selves of the person of the king.- This enterprise, 
of which Catherine received intelKgence, failed t 
ineffectual/Conferences followed : animosities were 
taiutually inflamed. The huguenots, though few 
in number, attempted to bh)ck up the capital In 
which Charles had taken refuge. The constable 
was compelled to give them battle, while numbers 
secured his victory. The field was obstinately 
disputed, and dearly gained by the royalists : their 
deader received in the conflict a mortal wound, of 
which he died on the ensuing- day. 
• In him expired the last check to the authority 

' of Catherine, who henceforth, freed from every 
•rival, found herself uncontrolled mistress of the 
mind of her son. It was the constable only who 
could have inspired the young king with the emu- 
lation of reigning alone, of emancipating himself 
from the tutelage of his mother, and of feeling 
those powers^. which Catherine was solicitous to 
repress. 

' The huguenot armies, though repulsed, were 
not subdued : new proposals were tendered to 
them by the crown, by which a treaty was at length 
eflFected, on principles similaf to that by whici 
it had .been preceded. A temporary suspension 
of hostilities, rather than a solid peace, once mere 
It4, 
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took place. The perfidious system of policy pursued 
by Catherine, added to the sanguinary zeal which 
animated both parties^ rendered a permanent 
accommodation impracticable and hopeless. The 
conditions of forbearance were but little observed ^ 
mutual rage, alternate insults, and acts of violence,, 
still existed. The treacherous intentions of the 
court were but too apparent : a plot was 
laid to seize the person of the prince of 
Conde, the calvinist chief: the .chancellor de 
I'Hopital, a mild and virtuous minister, who had> 
by moderating counsels, opposed, in some degree, 
a check to Catherine, was deprived of the seals^ 
disgraced, and confined to his house-: prepara* 
tions on all sides wese.made for fresh hostilities^ 
which broke out in the ensuing spring. The 
huguenots were at length forced to a decisive 
action,, when the fatal day of Jamac, m which 
the royalists conquered, put an end to the life oS 
the prince of Conde, the hero and the leader of 
the calvinist forces. 

^ This news was received at Paris with univer- 
sal joy, the king rose at Budnight to sing Te 
DeufHi the intelligence was announced in triumph 
to every court in Europe ^ and the standardsi. 
torn from the huguenots, a most acceptable ofier-^ 
ing, were presented to the sovereign pontic 
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The real advantages resulting to the royalists were 
however inconsiderable j the calvinists appeared 
again in the field more terrible from their defeat^ 
and determined to carry the war to the gates o£ 
.Paris. But diis resolution was postponed 4 new 
enterprises were projected, followed by new 
. battles and new defeats. 

Heniy, duke of Anjou, the second and darling 
son of Cadierine, who headed the royal troops^ 
enjoyed the honours of their success. Charles 
.becoming jealous of the glory of his brother, to 
whicmi Catherine was attached with fondaffection, 
would no longer be restrained from appearing in 
the field. He saw with discontent the partiality 
of his mother, of which he vehemently complain* 
ed. Catherine, fearing his oipacity for business 
would not always submit to tutelage, preferre4 
the indolent submission of her youngest son, 
which, should any accident place him on t)^ 
throne, would secure to her the power for wbi^}i 
she sacrificed* 

After many struggles between the contending 
.parties, with alternate loss and advantage, peace^ 
so long and so ardently de8ked,was re-established, 
on terms not unfavourable to the huguenots* 
Charles $wpre to preserve the treaty^inviolate, and 
to prote^ the ^aivi^ists in every benefit it pro« 
K5 
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mised to confer; but under these fair appearance* 
lurked the most cruel and treacherous designs. 
Catherine, convinced from experience tHat th« 
huguenots were not to be subdued by force, had 
afaready planned the tragic spectacle which two 
years afterwards astonished Europe. A project 
so horribly flagitious and unprecedented has stig- 
matised, with indelible and deserved infamy, the 
comprehensive, yet detestable, genius which gave 
it birth. "Like some minister of an angry deity,** 
says an ingenious and entertaining writer *, ** Ga«- 
therine appears to have been occupied only in . 
effecting the ruin of her people, and to have mark- 
ed her course with carnage and devastation.** 

To strengthen the union of the parties, a mar- 
riage was proposed by the queen-mother, between 
die princess Margaret, sister to the king, and 
Henry prince of Navarre. During the prepara- 
tion for diese inauspicious nuptials, pleasure and 
dissipation appeared to engross the whole court. 
It becoming necessary also to marry the king, 
who had entered his twenty-first year, Catherine 
solicited for* him the hand of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land : failing in her suit, she turn^fed her attention 
to the archduchess Elizabeth, daughter bf the 

\ ♦ WraxalPsJMfmoirsoftheHottscofVaJois. . 
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etnperor, Maximflian 11. a princess whose slender 
capacity threatened no diminution of her influence 
over the mind of her sort. 

The marriage having been celebrated, ' the 
young queen was crowned at St. Denis. Cathe- 
rine displayed on this occasion the magnificence 
of her spirit, and the elegance of her taste. The 
entertamments exhibited at court were heighten- 
ed by the fictions of; antiquity^, and embellished 
by the allegories of Greece and Rome. The 
amusements of Catherine were characterised by a 
genius, a spirit, and a refinement, that emulated 
those of more advanced periods, and were scarcely 
surpassed under the splendid reign of Lewis 
XlV. the Augustan age of France. " Her extran 
* ordinary and uiriversal genius,** says the writer 
before quoted, ** comprehended every thing in its 
embrace, and were equally distinguished in the 
cabinet or at a banquet, whether directed to the , 
destruction or the delight of mankind : in her 
qualities tl^ most opposite and discordant in theit 
nature seem to have been blended. She was en- 
abled, by the imiversality of her talents, to passj 
with the easiest transition, from the horrors of 
war to the dissipations of indolence and peace $ 
and we are forced to lament, that a capacity so 
exalted should^ from the principles by whkb Hi 
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was actuated, produce only more general audi 
lasting evils." 

In the coronation entertainments tlie situatioif 
of the state was enigmatically shadowed forth 
under various forms. . By the character of Jupiter 
d^e king was pourtrayed f Catherine, under that 
of Juno 'y while the huguenots were represented 
by Tryphon and the giants. Even d^ tragedy of 
St. Bartholomew was darkly alluded to by mottoes 
and devices. The attention of the queen*^mplh^ 
was wholly occupied in spreading toils to ensnare 
the calyinistSy and allure them to their fate. The 
young king received from her the lessqxis of » 
profound dissimulation: under her contagious 
touch, his virtues became corrupted, his great 
qualities perverted, and his good di^^tion^ 
changed into crimes^ his penetration degenerated 
into subtlety, and his prudence into treachery 9 
bis vivacity became fury, and his courage ferocity^ 
while a thirst of Uood and vengeance irritated hi^ 
temper and enfiamed his heart 

Every artifice was put in practice tlxat might 
lull into ^^ecuritity the destined. victims, and give 
them confidence in the observance of the treaty. . 
Coligny, the admiral, and successor to the prince 
of Conde in t}ie command of tjhe huguenot for^% 
« was more pi^i^v^rly Josfd^d yi^ ^vfuis iaa4 
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Caf^ses; the king embraced himy htmgon H$ 
&ecky and addressed him by the endearing n&me 
of father ^ he was re-admitted to his seat in the 
council, and his estates restored to him, to whicl^ 
a ropf donation was added : so far was diis dupli-^ 
city carriedj as to excite ^e alarm of the catholig 
leaders. 

The admiral, a dupe to Italian conningj pre* 
vailed on the que^n of Navarre to pay a visit 
to the king and his mother, by whom she 
wa& received with an. excess of adulation* The* 
negociation for the marriage of her son with 
the princess being concluded, the nuptials waited 
only to receive a dispensation from Rome. It it 
related by de Thou, that Charles^ after the inter* 
view with the queen, demanded of his mother 
whether he had not played his part well ? * You 
have begun well, undoubtedly/ replied Catherine^ 
' but, unless you go on, of what avail will this 
b% r — * 1 will take them all in a net/ rejoined he> 
swearing as was his custom, < and deliver them 
over to you.* 

Pius V. still refusing his consent to the union 
of the princess with a huguenot, Charles implored 
the l€;gate to remove the objectiona of the holj 
father, adding ^th warmth, while he affection^* 
a|eIj|ir^iS|3dbishan4> ! Oh ^t it Wfis bpt pi^r^ 
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imitted me to explain myseff farther !' — By Gr^ 
gory XJII. who succeeded to Pitis, the dispenssc- 
tion was at length granted, when a day was ap- ' 
pointed for the celebration of the nuptials. 

The queen of Navarre, who, with her son and 
&e young prince of Conde, had arrived in Paris 
for the occasion, was, in the midst of the prepa- 
tations for the approaching ceremony, seized with 
» fever, which, after fyre days* illnessr, terminated 
in death. This event, at a moment so critical, 
roused the jealousy of her party, and drew on 
Catherine the most injinious suspicions. CoUgni, 
dreading treachery, yet irresolute, had retited to 
his castle at Chatillon, still delaying his appear- 
ance at court, whither new artifices were era- 
ployed to allure him. Subdued, at length, he 
came to Paris, and fell into the snare which was . 
laid fot him : a train of huguenot nobility accom- 
panied him, followed by the young king of 
Navarre. Every testimony of respectful friend- 
ship was lavished on the adctiiral and the calvinist 
nobles, while nothinjg was omitted that could tend 
to remove their fears. 

The inhabitants of Rochelle, stiH distrustfur, 
implored Coligni, by repeated messages, to doubt 
the carresses of a monarch implacable as violent, 
Md the blandishments of their mortsd foe^ sr - 
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faithless Italian teoman. To these cautions die 
admiral magnanimously replied, ' that, though 
aware of his peril, he would rather suffer himsdf 
to be dragged through the. streets of Paris, than 
renew the horrors of a fourth civil war, and re- 
plunge his unhappy country in blood/ The 
marechal de Montmorency, less heroic, or more 
clear sighted, obtained permission, under pretence 
of illness,, to retire to his castle, and thus saved 
himself and his family. 

. The nuptials of the princess Margaret with 
Henfy of Navarre were soon after solemnised in 
the church of Notre Dame. The entertainments, 
given by the court on the occasion, surpassing in 
s|)lendorall that had preceded them, continned 
during three days. In diese scenes of festivity, 
over which the queen*-mother presided, the pro- 
jected massacre was determined, its circumstancei^ 
arranged^ and its execution "fixed. The purpose 
of the king and the Jesuits was the exclusive 
destruction of the huguenots; but Catherine, 
whose heart ambition had seared, inaccessible to 
tenderness, to pity, or to compunction, superior 
to bigotry, and governed by the thirst of power; 
had formed a project more extensive, in which 
the Guises and Montmorencies were with the 
calvinists comprehended in one common ruin. 
The prelude of the tragedy was to be the 
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assassination of the admiral^ of which a man 
named Mourevel^ akeady infamous by the mur* 
der of a huguenot leader^ was app<Mnted the in- 
strument. Posted for the purpose, .in a place 
where Coligny was accustomed to pass, the assas- 
sin deliberately waited his arrival. The admiral^ 
walking slowly^ engaged in the perusal of some 
papers^ received the balls from a harquebusse^ 
levelled at him from a window j when turning 
calmly, without betraying any emotion, he pointed 
to the place whence the shot came^ — * Le coup 
vtent de la,* said he, holding out his finger* The 
assassin had escaped, and Coligni was, by lu$ 
attendants, conveyed to his house. 

The king received intelligence of what ha^ 
passed while playing at tennis in the court of the 
Louvre. He affected on the news the most furL- 
ous indignation $ he threw down the racket, de* 
nounced vengeance on the assassin, and played 
over every extravagance diat might tend to give 
an appearance of reality to the barbarous farce he 
was acting. The same day, accompanied by the 
queen-moth<er, he visited the wouxided admiral^ 
repeated his hypocritical lamentation89 and ex* 
hausted every conciliating art. 

Having passed an hour with Cqligni in private 

■' ■ ■■ ■ ^ J I , I II .1 1 m 

* • The blow came thcncp.* 
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conversation, and listened to his counsels with 
seeming approbation, Catherine herself took the 
alarm, and earnestly demanded of her son, what 
advice the admiral had given to him ?.—- * Why,* 
replied he with an oatth, < Coligny has counselled 
me to reign alone, and to be no longer governed 
by others/ 

The ju^ apprehensions of tlie huguenots were 
x^ot extinguished by the affectation of Charles it 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde re- 
quested penrnsakm to lezvd Faris^ ' in which thef 
no longer consideced thexnselves U> be safe ^ it 
was with difficulty that they were retained by the 
solemn and repeated denunciations of vengeance 
imprecated by the kk^ and his mother on the 
^issassin of Coligni. The calvinist nobles called 
Jpudly on the throne for justice : one among them 
^tef ed the Louvre at the head of four hundred 
gentlemen, and threatened to revenge the deed of 
the assassin* By a conduct so rash and impru- 
dent> the massacre was accelerated :v Catherine 
persuaded her son, that by speedy measures only 
could his own safety be assured. The huguenot 
leaders consulted among themselves on the steps 
. necessary to. be taken at a juncture thus critical i 
various measures ^ere urged, and a retreat pro- 
posed before it should be too late it but the ex« 
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treme reluctance of the admiral to rekinflle the 
•flames of war, determined him, at the hazard of 
his life, to remain in the capital. 

The conferences of the huguenots were, by 
one of their party, betrayed to the king and his 
-mother, with the secret council assembled in her 
apartment. It was resolved, on this (deposition, 
immediately to begin the slaughter. As it drew 
ijiear, Charles appeared to recoil from the atrocity 
of the purpose, and, shuddering at die conse- 
quences, long hesitated. A reluctate assent being 
at length wrung from him :— * Eh Hen/ said hej 
^ puisqtiil lefautj je ne veux pas qtiil en resit uh 
seul que me le puisse reprocher *. The same nigM 
was appointed for the execution of the sanguinary 
tragedy. The duke of Guise, who cheri^ed a pe^ 
Cttliar animosity towards the admiral, from a belief 
(however lightly founded) that he had been ac- 
cessary to the murder of his father, was ccmsti- 
tuted chief of the bloody enterprise,/ of which the 
great bell of the palace was to give the signal of 
commencement. As the tersible moi^elit apt- 
froached, Charles became yet more irresolute, 
and discovered strong relenting symptoms : the 

* * Very well/ said hci * since it must be 80j I will not 
^ kt QHQ remaia to reproach mc«^ 
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pernicious counsels of his mother had not yet 
extinguished in his youthful bosom every spark 
of honour, every sympathy of humanity : an in- 
ternal conflict rent his mind^ cold sweats bedew- 
ed his temples, his whole frame trembled, white 
dreadful images of his slaughtered people filled 
his imagination with disorder and horror. He 
paused on the threshold of an enterprise that 
would delivet his name with infamy to the latest 
posterity, and overwhelm his memory with exes 
cratioh and abhorrence. 

Catherine exerted every power to stifle his com- 
punction, and confirm his wavering purpose. At 
midnight, at the •moment the butchery was about 
to commence,, she entered his apartment, where 
Guise and his partisans were already assembled. 
Observing the irresolution and agitation of hiis 
mind — * VauUil pas tnieux, said she, among other 
arguments' used for his encouragement, * dechirer 
ces memhres pourris que le setn de Peglise^ epouse dt 
notre Seigneur .^* To which she added a passage 
from the sermons of the bishop of Bitonto — • CBe 
pieta lor ser crudek ; che crudelta lor ser pietosa!' 

* * Is it not better to tear from* the bo8«m of the 
church, the spouse of our Lord| those members that ar^ 
already corrupted? 
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Observing the paleness of his cottntenanee, and 
the drops which hung on his forehead, she re- 
proached him with pusillanimity : — ^ ^ifoiy said 
she, * vous rfosez vous defaire de gens qui ont si peu 
menage voire auteriti faf votre personne?* Piqued 
at this contemptuous reflection, the unhappy 
Charles gave the order demanded of him, Ca- 
tlierine^ seizing the opportunity lest he should 
once more relent^ anticipated by an hour the. 
signal of carnage* 

The great bell of the church of St. Germain 
de FAuxerrois tolled. At the dreadful knell, new 
pangs seized the heart of the monarch. The report 
of pistols was heard in the street* ^ Charles, in 
an agony of remorse, sent to countermand hia 
orders, but it was too late, the work of death had 
already begun. The people, become furious^ 
could no longer be restrained. The huguenots 
who lodged in the vicinity of the palace came 
forth, awakened by the tunxult, to enquire into 
its cause, and rushed on the swords which oppos- 
ed their progress. The admiral, roused from the 
'Slumbers into which he had fallen, prepared him- 
self for death, which he met with the courage o£ 

* ^ How dare you undertake to govern others, v/h% 
§jx 80 little capable of governing yourselfi' 
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a man and a hero :— ^ Young man/ said he, to 
the assassin who burst into his chamber, * respect 
these grey hairs, nor stain them with blood/ A 
rapier plunged iQto his bosom was the answer. 
His body was thrown into the court, at the feet 
of his ^nemy, the duke of Guise> who suffered it 
Ho be treated with the basest indignities. The 
^h-in-law of Coligni, an amiable and beautiful 
youth, with numbers of the huguenot nobles, shared 
die same fate. The bodies were gathered in heapa 
before the palace, a prospect with- which Cathe- 
rine glutted her vindictive and malignant nature. 
Even the king forgot his temporary remorse, and 
£red from the windows of the palace on the 
tnretched fugitives. Over a detail so atrocious 
and horrible, sickening humanity draws a veil. 

While this tragedy was performing in the cs^pi- 
tad, similar orders had been circulated through 
Ae provinces. The extirpation of the calvinists 
was every-where decreed ; but, through various 
accidents, motives of policy, or individual friend- 
ship, many escaped the fate prepared for them. 
The king of Navarre and the prince of CondS 
were, not without great opposition, exempted 
from the slaughter. By the order of Charles they 
were conducted to his presence, and, veith violent 
menaces^ urged to abjure their faith. The king 
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q£ Navarre temporised and complied^ but Conde 
persisted in his refusaL ' Mori, tnesse, ou Bm* 

• tile!^ exclaimed Charles, with a frantic vehe* 
mence, that terrified the young prince into sub- 
mission. 

The massacre, in which every outrage was 
committed that a zeal the most barbarous, and a 
vengeance the most savage, could devise, lasted 
throi^h the week* More than five thousand 
persons, of every rank, perished: their bodies, 
floatingon the Seine, passed in the view of the tyrant,- 
under the windows of the Louvre. A butcher 
k said to have boasted to his sovereign, while he 
bared his bloody amf, that he had himself murdered 
an hundred and fifty huguenots. Catherine of Me- 
dicis, the demon of this destruction, beheld, with- 
out pjty or compunction, the misery of which she 
liad been the cause : having gazed on the bead 
of the admiral, which was presented to her, with 

' a savage delight, she sent it to Rome^as the most 
acceptable present to the sovereign pontiff. Some 
weeks after these scenes of horror, she carried 
her son to be a spectator of the execution of an 
old^ huguenot gentleman, seventy-two years of- 

• ' Death, maasi or the Bastile/ 
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age, and the master of requests, who had escaped 
in the general carnage. Refining upon' cruelty^ 
torches were, by the orders of the king, held to 
the faces of the victims, who were executed by 
night, that he miglit observe in their features die 
effects of death. 

The widow and elder branches of the family, 
of Coligni escaped the messengers dispatched for 
their destruction; the younger children were 
seized and conducted to Paris, where neither their 
youth nor innocence could save them from the 
cruel pdicy of the court. The example of the 
capital was, with a few magnanimous exceptions, 
but too well imitated in the provinces. The an-^ 
swer of the viscount d'Ortez, on this Occasion, to 
the king, deserves to be ever remembered :— 
* Sire,* said he, * I have received your letter, en- 
joining the inhabitants of Bayonne to a massacre 
of the huguenots. Tour majesty has, in this city» 
many faithful servants, but not one executbner.'. 
The number of the calvinists put to death in 
the various provinces is estimated by Mezerai at 
twenty-five thousand, the computation is ez« 
tended by Davila to mor? than forty thousand 
persons. 

By his shifting and evasive conduct, Charlea 
proved his sense of the horror and infamy of what 
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had passed. In his circular letters, he at first threw 
the odium of the whole transaction upon Henry 
duke of Guise, though he afterwards avowed 
himself a sharer in thie guilt. It was the belief 
of the court that die huguenots were effectually 
crushed ; buf zeal and vengeance, heightened into 
abhorrence by the injuries they had sustained, 
still rendered them unconquerable. Rochelle, 
^eir grand asylum, shut its gates against the. 
royal forces, headed by the duke of Anjou, in 
whose camp was the prince of Conde and the 
king of Navarre. To separate the latter from her 
daughter was the design of Catherine, a design 
which was opposed by the princess herself. 
Never was a siege carried on with greater vigour, 
. or suffered with more determination, than that of 
Rochelle. 

The king, though slowly, began to rouse him- 
self from the delirium into which he had been 
plunged by his mother. Impressed with terror 
from a recollection of the blood-stained vigils 
of St. Bartholomew, he sunk into profound me- 
lancholy ; nor did he dissemble his resentment of 
Ae pernicious counsels by which he had been 
precipitated on so barbarous an outrage. Cathe- 
rine having one day rebuked him for his passion 
and fury with one of his domesticsi added, he* 
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Would do better to exert his wrath again$t th^ 
rebels of R'ochelle, before which so-many of hi« 
loyal subjects had fallen. * Madame,''^ replied 
he, * qui en est cause que *Uous ? — Par 4a mori ■ 
vous Hes cause de tout*.* 

While the duke of Anjou was ineffectual!/ 
wasting his forces before RocheUe, news arrived 
of his election to the crown of Poland^ This 
intelligence afforded a pretence for withdrawing 
from th^ siege a broken and exhausted army. De- 
puties were accordingly appointed on either side^ 
and a general pacification, on terms less favour- 
able to the calvinists than those by which it had 
been preceded, was once more concluded. 

In the entertainments with which she honour- 
ed the election of her favourite son to the Polish 
crown, Catherine displayed anew all her magnifi- 
cence. . Sixteen ladies of the court represented 
on this occasion the sixteen provinces of France : 
clothed in emblematical and appropriate habits, 
they formed a dance, which was performed in the 
palace of the Tuilleries* The king, who had 
determined for the future to emancipate himself 

* *' Madam, who but you ai^ the cause dF wliat hat 
.Jhappened ?— By the death you Are the musc of 

all.' 

VOL. tl. . ' L 
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fr<mi the tutelage of his Mother, and to pursue 
measures more salutary to his people, beheld with 
joy the preparations for the departure of his 
brother, in whose hands he perceived he had, 
through the counsels of his mother, entrusited an 
authority but too e^ttensive. Various motives com- 
bined to render H^iny ^averse to quitting France, 
^hile Catherine favoured his delay. The king 
at length declared, with his accustomed vehe- 
mence, that he would no longer suffer his st^ : 
Henry affected to obey^ yet still lingered ; when 
the king, persuaded that his mother withheld 
him from treasonable motives, became irritated 
to fury, and, no longer preserving with Catherine 
any measures, ordered the door of his apartment 
to fee shut against her. Alarmed by this displea- 
sure, she implored Henry to hasten 'his departure, 
if he regarded his own personal safety. The 
ling of Poland thus urged, began his journey 
with extreme reluctance : the king and the court 
accompanied him on his way. 

It was from motives of prudence that Charles 
liad chosen to conduct his brother, when extreme 
indisposition xompelled him to^top at the town of 
Vitry in Champagne. The queen-mother, vrith a 
tr jun erf ndbility, proceeded with Henry to the firon- 
tiersj whdre a separation took place. Catherine, her 
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voice broken hj sobs, held her son in her arms a 
long time, unable to bid him farewel : at lengdi^ 
making an eflbrt to recover herself, ^ jiJie^f mon 
Jils^ said she, * vous n^y demeurez pas long^tems^ /' 
This expression^ added to her recent quarrel with 
Charles, his illness, the extraordinary symptoms 
by which it was accompanied, with the known 
partiality of Catherine for her second son, gave 
rise to the darkest suspicions j of which, however, 
the character of the queen-mother affords the only 
probable foundation. The disorder of the king 
appears to have been attributable to natural 
causes : since the night of St. Bartholomew, he 
had betrayed strong marks of internal agitation 
and distress ; his con^itution also had suffered by 
violent exercises, and his lungs were said to be 
affected by constantly blowing the horn at the 
,chace. He was accustomed daily to play five or 
six hours at tennis, till his blood was heated and 
inflamed ; he had become likewise incapable of 
sleeping, except by short and restless Intervals. 
These causes were sufficient to lead him to the 
grave ; and the assurance of Catherine to the king 
of Poland followed naturally from the state of the 



^ * Go, my son, you will not long remain there !' 
L 2 
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king's health and his pernicious habits, in which 
he still indulged himself, and "which he could not 
be persuaded to relinquish : had the prediction of 
the queen-mother arisen from any other source, 
it would have violated the known prudence and 
profound dissimulation of her character. The 
strength of Charles began to fail at tiie period 
when his maturity, capacity, and laudable resolu- 
tions, promised happier times to his people : im- 
able to resist the pi'ogress of his disorder, he ra- 
pidly approached his end, amidst plans of reform 
and amendment, before he had time, by a change 
in his conduct, to expiate the fatal errors of his 
youth. 

Calvinism arose with renovated vigor in every 
province of France : the duke of Alen9on, the 
king's y9unger brother, who, by the advice of his 
mother, had been refused the post of lieutenant- 
general, conspired with the enemies of Charles* 
The court became a scene of disorder, while Ca- 
therine, with a view of throwing an odium on the 
conspirators, affected a terror which she did not 
feel, and, followed by her ladies and courtiers, 
fled to Paris at midnight, whither the king re- 
moved the next day. 

On an examination of the persons suspected, 
lefore Charles and his mother, Henry of Na- 
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Tarre boldly asserted,, that the life of the king was 
threatened ; that, after the departure of his bro- 
ther for Poland, a council was held to deliberate 
on tlie means of dispatching Charles, whose death 
was wished by the catholics, for the purpose of 
raising to the throne the king of Poland, who^ 
they trusted, would complete the destruction of 
the huguenots. He complained also of ill offices 
from the queen-mother, at whom his deposition 
glanced^ In a second examination two days after- 
wardsi he repeated, with additional warmth and 
energy, what he had before affirmed* 

In the ensuing spring the maladies. of the king 
revived: with redoubled, violence, while the re* 
newal' of the civit war, with the disaffection 
among the nobles and princes of the blood, af- 
fected him deeply. * At least,' said he, * they 
might have waited for my death -, it is too much 
to distress me now, debilitated as I am by sick* 
ness.' Catherine perceiving his end approach^ 
took measures to possess herself of the regency^ 
The declining health of the king had in a great 
degree restored to her the authority, of which she 
availed herself to .become mistress of those who 
might oppose themselves to her designs. A pre- 
tence was made to arrest the marshals de Mont-» 
mprenci and Cosse, from whom she feared impe-- 
L 3 
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diments, after the death of Charles, to tlie succes- 
sion of the king of Poland. Orders were also 
issued for arresting the prince of Conde, who 
contrived nevertheless to escape. Having taken 
shelter at Strasbourg, the prince solemnly abjured 
the catholic religion, which he had been com- 
pelled to profess, and publicly resumed the prin- 
ciples of Calvin. 

. The huguenots, pressed in Normandy, were 
obliged to lay down their arms, when the count 
de Montgomeri, one of their greatest leaders, was, 
after stipulating for his life, necessitated to sur- 
render himself : Catherine, careless of a breach of 
faith, violated this treaty, to sacrifice to the manes 
of her husband a man who had innocently been 
the occasion of his death. 

The king, sinking under hisdisorders, at length 
took ta his bed, at the palace in the Bois de Yin- 
eennes. His mother, untouched by his su£Ferings, 
availed herself of his weakness to induce him to 
invest her with the regency i while he retained his 
faculties, he persisted to refuse her this mark of 
his confidence, and could only be prevailed upon 
to grant letters to the provinces, enjoining themj^ 
during his illness, and in case of his demise^ to 
obey his mother, till the return of the king of 
Poland. His struggles and aigonies were aug* 
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mented by tite sqpproach oi death : thoreedays prer^ 
^ vious to this eveut, he was inforijaed by his mo^f 
therof the captwe of Montgomerii intelKgi^nQft 
which he appeared to receive unmoved. * What> 
my seal/ said she, * do you act. rejoice that h^ 
who killed your father is taken ?' * I am m 
longer, intereated^ replied the dying- monarch* * m 
that or any odber affair.' This indifference waA 
regarded by Cathetine as a presage of speedy 
dissolution. 

On the morning of the day on which he ex# 
pired) the queen-mother, unaffected by the awful 
scene, reiterated her intreaties.to be named to the 
segency, and extorted by her urgency a reluc** 
taat assent : she immediately dispatched letters^ 
axmouncifig the will of the king. Ambition, the 
sixoagiest and most destructive of the passions^ 
had exiuiiguished in her he^t the affbctions of 
humanity. Henry, king of Navarre, having ap- 
proached the bed of Charles, a few hours pre« 
vious to his deaths the monarch. affectionately em-- 
braced, him : * ^e me fie en votis^ said he ^ de ma 
femme et de mafilk ; je vous le recommende^ et IHeu. 
wm getrdera! Mais ni vous fiezpask**— Car* 

* * I trust to you my wife and my daughter j and I 

pray God to preserve you ! But confide not .* 

J-* 
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therine, apprehensive he was about to name her- 
self, interrupted him with * Monsieur ^ ne dites pas 
tela* ^ Jek dots dire^ replied the dying king, * car 
^ist la veriie*.* Preparing himself with compo- 
sure for his end, he declared, to the assembled 
princes and nobles, Henry, king of Poland, suc- 
cessor to the crown of France, his own daughter 
being, by the Salic law, excluded from the throne* 
He obliged all present to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to their absent ' monarch, and of obedience 
to Catherine till his return. Having performed 
these last duties, Charles expired May 30thi 1574,. 
in his 25th year, which he had nearly complet- 
ed. Reports of his death having been procured 
by slow poison were again circulated ; iii tliese- 
suspicions his mother was involved; yet, of so 
atrocious a crime, she has, by an impartial exa*. 
mination, been generally acquitted by historians. 

' Catherine, sensible of the necessity for the 
speedy return of the king of Poland, dispatqhed 
two messengers to him, two hours after the death 
of his brother. The first reached Cracovia in a 
few days, and, according to one of the prindpal 
articles of his instructions, advised Henry to con^- 



t * Sir, say not that.' — * I ought to say it ; for it i« 
truth,' 
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firm immediately, by letters patent, the queens- 
mother in the regency. 

Ih the mean time, Catherine employed all her 
sagacity and address to keep the huguenots and 
the malecontents in awe 5 for which purpose she 
quartered troops in those provinces where she 
apprehended most danger, and raised six thousand 
Swiss and some German horse. • The chiefs of 
the huguenots persisted, notwithstanding, to ha- 
rass and alarm her ; and- hostilities, though not 
violent, still continued. The que^n was confirm- 
ed in the regency by letters patent from hier son,' 
from whom she received at the same time a pro- 
mise of his return, whenever he should be able to 
effect his escape from the Polanders, who sought • 
by every efibrtto detain their monarch. 

Catherine, with her court, repaired to Lyons, 
ihere to wait the arrival of Henry. Their meet- 
ing was tender and afi^ecting : the king assured- 
his mother, that the obligations^ he owed to her 
would never be effaced from his mind; and that 
the royal power with which he was invested 
should diminish nothing from the respect which 
he had for her counsels. Catherine presented to- 
hlm the princes of the blood, to whom he gave a- 
courteous reception. No alteration was made by 
h5 ' 
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Henry ia the caUnet^ ki which the queea-mother 
held a distinguished place. 

The weakness of the king's subsequent con- 
duct, which drew on him the contempt of the 
Btftion, direw Catherine into a profound melan« 
eholy : she foresaw the ruin of the state, which 
$he knew not how to avert. Her remonstrances 
and entreati^ had bst all influence over the mdnd 
of Henry, who was sunk in debauchery and the 
most abject superstition. 

. To enter on the dissisttous history of this reiga 
would be irrelevant to the present purpose, let it 
suffice to say, that Henry, deserted by his sub-^ 
jects, and alike contemned both by catholics and 
huguenots, involved himself with both in the most 
fatal contenti<ms: the kingdom was divided by 
factions, and torn by intestine wars. In vain 
were all the endeavours of Catherine to rouse the 
mind of her degenerate son, and to inspire him 
with a portion of her own vigour and capacity. 
She alternately sought by negociation and address 
^to allay the violence of all parties, and to heal the 
wounds of the state. By her instances and in«> 
fluence, she succeeded in bringing back to the 
king the duke of Alen9on, his brother, who, in 
disgust, had joined himself to the huguenot party. 
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A new treaty of pacification Ibllowedi which did 
little towards removing animo$itj and distrust* 
Entire liberty of conscience was demanded and 
granted to the huguenots^ with the puhUc exercise 
of their religion. 

The catholics now took the alarm; dreading 
lest their church should sink under the efforts o£ 
heresy, they confederated for its defence, and 
formed the celebrated league; which, kindling a 
flame throughout the kingdom, eventually involv- 
ed the destruction of the king. 

During these commotions^ Catherine tempo- 
rised and negociated with various success. 'Her 
death, which took place at the castle of Bloi% . 
January 5th, 1588, in the 70th year of her age^. 
completed the misfortunes of her son, whose 
feeble mind, in the critical situation of his afiiiirs, 
required the support of her counsel and capacity \ . 
and who, menaced and opposed by the league^ 
threwhimself for protection on the huguenot party. 

The memory of Catherine has been, fay the 
protestant historians, uniformly execrated and 
branded with infamy; the part she took in the 
fatal massacre of St. Bartholomew has left upon 
her name an indelible stain. The followihg tes«» 
tirnony to the talents and character of this prin-* 
cess 10^ vmh much good sense, and apparentxaa*- 
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dor, given by Daniel, a catholic, and a French 
historian. " The accounts of those times, that 
have come down to us, distorted by party preju- 
liice, render it doubtful, even to this day, whether 
the praises or reproaches bestowed upon Cathe- 
rine are most worthy of credit. All, however, 
agree that she had a great capacity for govern- 
ment, a rare and imusual talent for the most im- 
portant affairs, a polished, fertile, and magnificent 
mind^ and that these qualities were supported with 
an air of majesty that commanded the respect of 
all who approached her, and gave to her an as- 
cendancy in council to which every one felt him- 
self compelled to yield. The point in dispute 
seems to be, whether her conduct was principally 
governed by religious motives, or political views. 
A question not less difficult to decide than it is 
to penetrate into the secret sentiments and designs 
of princes, who on subjects of this nature more 
particularly affect disguise. But, however this 
may be determined, it has always appeared to me 
an equal breach of equity, and of the respect due 
to the memory of great persons, to convey them 
with infamy down to posterity upon the strength 
of equivocal symptoms, and of actions wilh the 
springs of which we are unacquainted, and vhich 
possibly might originate in laudable motives«i 0£ 
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this injustace many have been guilty when speaE« 

ing of Catherine, who, all circumstances duly 

weighed j and without passing into extremesi 

ought to be considered as one of the most, able 

and accomplished princesses that ever sat upon 

the throne of France." > 

Catherine^ on her d^ath-bed» Subduing the 

aversion she had always felt for the king of Na-f 

varre (afterwards Henry IV. of France), • advised 

her son to engage to his interest both him and the 

other princes of the blood by regard and kind usage^ 

and to grant liberty of conscience for the good of 

the state* The turn wlAch affairs soon after toofc 

obliged the king to follow her counsels. 

WraxaWs History of the House of Valois'^DanUVs- 
History of France^' Les Femmes CfflebreSf ^c» 



CATHERINE I. 

EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 



Catherine I. whom a series of accidents 
raised from the humblest obscurity to the pos- 
session of empire, was the illegitimate daughter, 
of a female peasant. She was bom at Ringen, 
a small village upon the lake Virtcherve, near 
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Dorpi^ in LiTonia, cm the 5th of Aprils 1689*. 
Hec onjpnal name was Martjia^ whicht on em* 
tiradbig die Chreek rel^on^ she diaaged lor that 
of Caiiieiine» Both the mother and child were^ 
according to die custom of the country, support^ 
ed by count Rosen^ owner of the TiUage, a lieu* 
tenant-o^bnel in the Swedish service. Many 
persons, from this cifcumstance, beHeTed the 
ecmnt to be t&e father of the infant. 

The lifde Martha was scarcely three years of 
age when death robbed her of h^ modier ; count 
Rosen, her benefisiCtDr, expired also about the 
same time, when the cl^faan, thus left wholly 
destitute, was received into the house of the p»* 
nsh-clerk of die village. Gludc, lutheran minis- 
ter of Marienburgh, journeying through Ringen 
a short time after, saw Martha, and took her un- 
der his protection : in his family she was brought 
up, and employed in attending his children. In 
1701, about the fourteendi year of her age, she 
espoused a dragoon o£ the Swedish garrison of 
Marienburgh. 

Of this transaction there are yariotts accounts :^ 
by some it is asserted, that th^ new-^n»arried pair 



* Catherine thus dates her own birth, but the account 
is eoDsidered as doubtfuL 
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remained together ioc eight days after their mxp- 
dais : others> oa the contrary, affirm, that, on the 
morning of the ceremony, thebridegroom was sent 
unth a detachment to Riga, whence he never re^ 
turned. It is certain, that, on the surrender of 
Marienburgh to the Russians, he was absent, and 
that Catherine, reserved for a higher destiny, taw 
hnn no more. 

General Bauer, beholding Catikerine among the 
prisoners, after the taking of Marienburgh, and 
being captivated by her youth and beiauty, took 
her to his house, to superintend his domestic 2& 
lairs, where, in a situation considered by many as 
noore than equivocal, she resided for some time* 
From general Bauer, she passed into the famHy 
of i^ince Menzikc^, who viras not less struck with 
her attractions, and with whom she remained till 
1104, when, in the seventeenth year of her age, 
she became the mistress of Peter the Great. It is 
related by Weber, that she was first seen by the 
emperor as she was carrying some dishes through 
the hall of the prince : by the Austrian minister it 
isasserted, that she was laundress to prince Menzi- 
kof, and that she was recommended by him to 
Peter at the close of an entertainment, when the 
company were in a state of intoxicaricHu However 
this nught be, it appears that she gained oyer the 
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affections of the emperor so great an ascendancy, . 
tliat, on the 59th of May, 17J 1, he made her his 
wife. The ceremony was privately performed, in 
the presence of general Bruce, . at Jawerof in Po^ 
land. On the 20th of February, 1712, it was pub- 
licly, solemnised with pomp at-Petersburgh. 

By assiduity and attention^ by the softness and 
complacency of her manners, and by a temper 
singularly gay and cheerful,. Catherine acquired 
over the mind of. the emperor an absolute sway; 
Peter was subject to an occasional depression and 
horror of spirits, by which his passions were at 
times exalted to frenzy: in these dreadful mo- 
ments, Catherine only dared to approach him c 
her pireseik^, the sound of her voice, had an im- 
mediate power over his senses, and 'calmed the 
agony of his mind : she became necessary to his 
comfort, and even to his existence ; . she accom- 
panied'him in all his journeys, and on his military 
expeditions; 

Of the peace of Pruth, by which the Russian 
army was rescued from destruction, and of which 
the following is a brief narration, Catherine was 
the instrument. In 1711, Peter, in his campaign 
against the Turks, imprudently led his troops into 
a disadvantageous situation ; thus circumstanced^ 
he desperately determined to cut his way through 
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the enemy during the darkness of tlie night; 
With this resolution, after giving positive orders 
that no one should approach him on pain of deaths 
he retired to his tent in an agony of spirits. The 
vice-chancellor Shaffirof, and the principal officers,, 
assembled at this important crisis in the presence 
of Catherine, and drew up certain preliminaries, 
ih order to obtain a truce from the enemy. Ple- 
nipotentiaries were, without the knowledge of 
Peter, immediately dispatched to the grand^ vizierj 
and a pfeace obtained on conditions more moderate 
than irt so desperate a situation could have been^ 
reasonably expected. Catherine, having charged^' 
herself with the office of prevailing orv tlie- em- 
peror to ratify what had been done, ventured to' 
enter his t6nt, where her efforts were rewarded^ 
^ with success. She obtiamed on this occasion' 
great popularity : her conduct at Pruth was even 
mentioned by Peter, as one of the reasons by 
which he was induced to crown her publicly at 
Moscow with his own hand. This ceremony, which* 
led taher subsequent elevation, took place in 1724. 
It is' asserted by some writers, that the crown-* 
Ing of Catherine was intended by Peter as » 
preliminary to his future designs in her fevour 5^ 
it has even been said, that he absolutely named 
her dshis su^ces^br * But of these assertions thor^ 
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exists no proof. In her manifeato^ after her acces^^ 
sion, Catherine rests her right to the throne solely 
upon her coronation at Moscow, and on the resolu- 
tions of the senate, the generals, and the clergy, io. 
her favour: had she been positively appointed by the 
emperor, such a plea would most assuredly havo^ 
been urged. It was by other means that a womaa 
of obscure and ignoble birth superseded the grand* 
•on of Peter the Greati the lineal heir to the Rus-» 
sian empire. 

The influence of Cal^erine over die mind o£ 
Peter continued undiminished till widiin a short 
time of his decease, when she justly forfeit-^ 
ed his confidence. The origin of this change 
was a discovery made by the emperor of a secret 
connection between Catherine and Mons, her first 
chamberlain. Peter^ auspicious of what was pass*^ 
ing, had recoto'se to a stratagem to remove his 
doubts. Under pretence of repairing for a few 
days to a villa, he quitted Petepsburgh^ but return- 
ed privately to his winter palace. Thence he sent 
Qccasionally, as if he had been still in the country,. 
one of his pages, with a message of compliments 
to the empress, and private orders to observe heu 
nootions. Fr(»n the information of the page, th& 
emperor, on the third night, surprised Catherine 
with her favourite in an aibour of the garden. Ma^ 
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dame Balke> the sister of Mons, and first lady (^ 
the bed-chamber to the empress^ was^ accompa** 
nied by a page, appointed to keep watch without 
the arbqur over the privacy of the lovers. The 
passions of Peter being inflamed by this diacovery, 
and by the ingratitude of Catherinei he struck her 
with his cane, as well as the page, who sought 
to prevent him from entering the arbom*. A few 
days after this transaction, Mons, his sister, and 
the page» were taken into custody : Mons was 
conveyed to the winter palace, where he saw only 
Ithe emperor, who himself brought him his pro« 
visions. A report was put in circulation, that 
these persons were imprisoned for having received 
bribes, and making their influence over the em- 
press subservient to their rapacity. Mons, exar 
mined by Peter, in the presence of major-general 
Uschakof, and menaced with the torture, confess- 
ed, the oflFence laid to his charge. He was sen- 
tenced by the czar to lose his head, and soon after 
suflFered his fate. His sister, having received five 
strokes of the knout, was banished to Siberia : 
two of her sons, court chamberlains, were also 
degraded, and sent, as common soldiers, among 
.the Russian troops in Persia. 
.. On theday following theexecuti<HiofMons,Pete< . 
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conveyed Catherine, in an open carriage, under 
the gallows, to which was nailed the head of her 
lover. Without changing countenance at this hor- 
rible sight, the empress exclaimed widi much jang 
froid — « What a pity it is, that there is so much 
corruption among courtiers !' 

This event, which took place towards the latter 
end of the year 1724, was soon followed by th^ 
death of the emperor. As Catherine, on her ac- 
cession, recalled madame Balke to Petersburgh, it 
was suspected that she had accelerated the death of 
her husband \ but for this suspicion there.appears 
no foundation. The circumstances of the disorder 
ef Peter were well known, and the peculiar, symp- 
toms attending his last illness were wholly suffi- 
cient to account for his death. 

In the year 1724, it had been decreed by Peter, 
that the power of appointing a successor should . 
be vested in the reigning sovereign 5 but, when 
seized with his last illness, he had neglected to 
appoint an heir to the throne. The disorder on 
its first attack had not threatened ~ immediate 
danger, but, having suddenly increased to a vio- 
lent degree, it in a short time deprived him of 
his senses. In a lucid interval he demanded pen 
%vA paper, but was incapabje of tracing legible. 
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'characters. He then called for his daughter 
Anne*, but, before Ae approached, speech and 
recollection forsook him : he still breathed, but 
in a state of entire imbecility, for six-and-thirty 
hours,, and then expired. 

It appears from the foregoing account, drawn 
from unquestionable authority, that a successor 
was not appointed by Peter^ though his conduct 
affords a presumption that he had intended to 
-name his eldest daughter Anne, had not his dis* 
order suspended his power of acting. While he 
yet lingered in the agonies of death, cabals were 
formed to dispose of the crown. At a meeting 
of many of the principal nobility, it was secretly 
determined to arrest Catherine, on the moment 
of the emperor's dissolution, and to place on the 
throne his grandson Peter Alexievitch. Bassevitz, 
apprised of -this project, hastened to inform the 
empress, though it was already night. * My grief 
and consternation,' replied Catherine, ^ render me 
incapable of acting : do you and prince Menzikof 
consult together, and I will embrace the measures 
which you shall in my name approve.' Bassevitz 



* It is said by Gordon, that the princess Anne was 
one of several children which "Catherine bore to Peter 
befwe he espoused her. 
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awakened Menzikof from sleep to inform him of 
the danger by which the empress and her party- 
were menaced. No time remained for demur- 
ring ; the prince seized the treasure, secured the 
fortress, and gained by bribes and promises the 
officers of the guards, together with a few of the 
nobility, and the principal clergy.. The partisans 
of Catherine being convened in the palace, she 
appeared among them, and, having claimed the 
throne in right of her coronation at Moscow, pro- 
ceeded to expose the dangers of a minority. * So 
far,' said she, * from depriving the grand-duke of 
the crown, I will receive it only as a sacred de- 
posit, to be restored to him, when, in another 
world, I shall be re-imited to an adored husband, 
whom I am now about to lose.* The tears which 
accompanied this pathetic address, added to the 
previous distribution of jewels and money, pro- 
duced the desired effiect. The remainder of the 
night was devoted to the necessary preparations, 
to assure the accession of Catherine on the em- 
peror's decease. 

On the morning of the 28th of January, old 
style, Peter breathed his last. The senate, the 
generals, the principal nobility, and clergy, hasten- 
ed, on the news of this event, to proclaim the new 
sovereign: the adherents of the ^reat-duke ap- 
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: peat^d secure of success} while the friends of 
: Catherine were avoided as persiHis whose ruin 
\ was certain* Bassevitz, ^t this crisis^ thus whifr* 
pered to one of the opposite party : ' The em- 
press is mistress of the treasure and the fotrtress^ 
* she has gained over the guards, the synod, and 
, the chief of the nobles : she has even here more 
adherents than you suppose : advise, therefore, 
your friends, as they value their heads, not to 
oppose her.' These intimations were rapidly pro- 
. p4gated : at the appointed signal, given by Basse- 
vitz, two regiments of guards, who had by a lar<- 
:ges8 been gained to the cause of Catherine, and 
who had already surrounded the palace, beat to 
arms. ' Who,' exclaimed prince Repnin, the 
commander in chief, ' who has dared to order 
out the troops without my knowledge ?' ' I,' re*- 
plied general Butturlin, ' ¥^thout pretending to 
dispute your aiuhority, in obedience to the com^ 
mands of my most gracious mistress.'-^ A pro- 
found silence followed this reply. Menzikof, in 
the moment of suspence, entered, preceding Ca^ 
therine, whom the duke of Holstein supported* 
* I come,' said she, with a voice broken by tears 
and sighs, < I come, notwithstanding the sorrow, 
which overwhelms me, to assure you, that, sub- 
migsive to the will of my departed husband. 
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>vhose memory will ever be dear to me, I am 
ready to devote my days to the arduous occup*-- 
tions of the state, till Providence shall summoft 
-me to follow my lord/ — * If,' added she, after a 
:^ort and artful pause, * if the grand-duke will 
profit by my instructions, I shall perhaps have the 
consolation, during my wretched widowhood, of 
forming for you an emperor worthy of the blood 
.and of the name of him whom you have now ir- 
retrievably lost.' * The present crisis,' replied 
•Menzikof, * so important to the empire, requires 
^mature deliberation ; your majesty will therefore 
permit us to confer unrestrained, that the whole 
affair may be subject to no reproach, either from 
iihe present age, or from posterity.' * Acting,' 
answered Catherine, * as I do for the public good, 
^rather than for my own advantage, I shall not he- 
fsitate to submit myself to the judgment of an as- 
sembly so enlightened : you have not merely my 
-permission to confer with freedom, but I lay my 
commands upon you to deliberate maturely on 
this important subject. Whatever may be the 
Jesuit of your decisions, I promise to conform to 
it.' . The. empress having thus spoken, the as- 
sembly retired to another apartment, of wMeh 
she dpors. were locked. 
*Tlie elevation of Catherine had been previously 
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determined by Menzikof and his party; the 
guards, who surrounded the palace^ with drums 
beating suid colours flying, effectually precluded 
opposition : to give a colour teethe pretensions of 
the empress, it remained only to persuade the 
assembly, thzt it had been the intention of Peter 
to name her as his successor. Menzikof, for thia 
purpose, demanded of the secretary of the em* 
peror, whether his late master had kft any written 
declaration of his design ? To which interrogation 
the secretary replied^-* That, a short time pre- 
vious to his last journey to Moscow, Peter had 
destroyed a will ; that he had frequently talked 
of making another, but had been always prevent- 
ed by the reflection, that if he thought a people 
whom he had raised from a state of barbarism to 
. an high degree of power and glory, could be un- 
grateful, he would not expose his final inclinations 
to the insult of a refusal ; aflid, if they recollected 
what they owed to his labours, they would regu- 
late their conduct by his intentions, which he had 
disclosed with more solemnity than could be 
manifested by any writing.' An altercation now 
took place in the assembly, some of the nobles 
having the courage to oppose the succ<o$$ion of 
Catherine; when Tbeophanes, archbishop of 
Flescof, called to dieif remembrance the oath 

VOL. II. M 
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which had been taken by them all, in 112^, to 
acknowledge the successor which Peter should 
appoint. To this he added^ that the sentiments 
of the emperor, expressed by his secretary, were 
in effect the appointment of Catherine. That 
the sentiments, insinuated by the secretary, were 
&o apparent, was denied by the opposite party ^ 
who insisted, that, as their late monarch had 
failed to nominate his heir, this privilege re- 
verted to the state. The archbishop then tes- 
tified, that Peter had, on the evening before 
the coronation, at Moscow, declared, in the 
house of an English merchant, that his. view^ 
in placing the crown on the head of Catherine, 
was to leave her mistress of the empire after his 
decease. Many persons present having confirmed 
this story, Menzikof exclaimed aloud—* What 
need have we of any testament ! a refusal to con- 
form to the inclinations of our great sovereign, 
thus authenticated, would be not more unjust 
than criminal. Long live the empress Catherine P 
The greater part of the assembly having repeated 
these words, Menzikof saluted Catherine by the 
title of empress, and paid to her his first obei- 
sance by kissing her hand. His example was 
followed by all present. The empress next pre- 
sented herself at the window to the guards and 
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populace, whose acclamations of * Long live Ca- 
therine!' were shouted aloud, while Menzikof 
scattered among them handfuls of money. A 
Livonian peasant was thus exalted to the imperial 
throne. 

Menzikof reigned in the name of Catherine^ 
whom neither abilities nor inclination fitted to 
direct the helm of government ; in the man who 
had been the original and final instrument of her 
elevation and good fortune she reposed all her 
confidence. Her reign was of short duration, 
and her life irregular: when the weather was 
fine, she would often pass whole nights in the 
open air ; she indulged herself in the use of 
Tokay wine, of which she was fond to an intem- 
perate excess. A cancer and a dropsy, aggravated 
by this conduct, hastened her dissolution : she 
expired, May 7th, 1727, in the third year of her 
-accession to the throne, and about the thirty- 
ninth of her age. Her death was by many attri- 
buted to poison, a common suspicion in despotic 
states, but for which in the present case there 
^as no occasion ; her conduct and her disorders 
were adequate to the catastrophe they produced. 
It was asserted by some persons, that she was 
poisoned by a glass of spirituous liquor, others 
said, by a pear, presented to her by general - 

M 2 
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Diever. Nor did Menzikof escape suspicion j 
a short time before the decease of the empress, a 
trifling dispute had occurred between them : he 
was accused of accelerating her death, for the 
purpose of enjoying, under the minority of her 
successor, a more absolute authority. But these 
reports appear to have been calumnies, the breath 
of popular rumour, or fabricated to serve the pur* 
pose of a party. 

Catherine was, in person, under the middle 
height ; in her youth she had been delicate and 
well formed, but in her latter years inclined to 
corpulency. Her complexion was fair, her eyes 
dark, and her hair light, which she was accus- 
tomed to change with a black dye. She wias 
wholly illiterate, and could neither write nor read : 
her daughter Elizabeth used to sign her name 
for her, which she did particularly to her last will 
and testament : to public decrees and dispatches^ 
eount Osteman put her signature. Her abilities 
have been, by her panegyrists, greatly exaggerated. 
By Gordon, who frequently saw her, she is thu3 
represented : ** She was a very pretty well-looking 
woman, of good sense, but not of that sublimity 
of wit, or rather that quickness of imagination, 
which some people have believed. The great 
reason why the C2»^r was so fond of her, was her 
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exceeding good temper: she never was seen* 
peevish or out of Humour j. she^tras obliging znd 
civil to all, never forgetful of her former condi- 
tion, and withal mighty grateful.** Catherine 
maintained her dignity with a mingled air of ease 
and grandeur: Peter frequently expressed his 
admiration at the propriety with which she sup- 
ported a rank, for which by her birth and youth- 
ful habits she had been so little fitted. 

The following anecdotes are greatly to her 
honour. Wurmb, tutor to the children of Gluck,. 
Ae clergyman in whose house Catherine was sr 
domestic, presented himself before her after the 
public solemnisation of her, marriage with the 
czar: * What, thou good man,^ said'^i^, recol- 
lecting and immediately addressing him with great 
eomplacency, • art thou still alive ? I will provide 
for thee.* A pension was soon after settled upon 
him. She was not less attentive to the family of 
Gluck, who died a prisoner at Moscow: she 
pensioned his widow, made his son a page, gave 
portions to his two eldest daughters, and made 
the youngest a maid of honour. It is said by 
Weber, that she frequently enquired after her 
first husband, and used, secretly, whfen she lived 
with Menzikof, to send him small sums of money, 
until, in 1105, he was killed in a skirmish with 
M 3 
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the enemy. In a conference with general Schlip-. 
penback, who^ in 1702, commanded the Swedish 
army, when Catherine was taken captive by the 
Russians, she asked him, * Whether her spouse 
John was not a brave soldier ?' * Am not I one 
also?' replied Schlippenback. To this she as- 
sented, but repeated her question. * Yes, please 
your majesty,' answered the general ; * and I may 
boast to have had the honour of having him under 
my command.' 

Humanity and compassion for the unfortunate 
were the peculiar characteristics of Catherine, of 
which Motraye thus speaks : '^ She had in some 
sort the government of all the czar's passions ) and 
even saved the lives of a great many more per- 
sons than Fort* was able to do ; she inspired him 
with that humanity which, in the opinion of his ' 
subjects, nature seemed to have denied to him. 
A word from her mouth in favour of a wretch, 
about to be sacrificed to his anger, would disarm 
him ; but when fully resolved to satisfy ths^ pas- 
sion, he would give orders for the execution when 
she was absent, for fear she should plead for the 
victim." To adopt the expression of the cele- 



* A favourite of the c/ar. 
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brated Munich, " EUe itoit proprementla mediatrice 
entre le monarque isC ses sujets f." 

Coxe*s Travels into Poland^ RiusUit SwetUn^ and 
Denmarky ^c. 
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£MP&£S» OF RUSSIA. 



Sophia Augusta Frederica (afterwards .Ca* 
therine II.)* was bom at Stettin, May 2d, 1729. 
Her father. Christian Augustus of Anhalt-Zerbst- 
Domburg (a small district in Upper Saxony), 
was major-general in the Prussian service, com- 
mander-in-chief of the regiments of infantry, and 
goiremor of the town and fortress of Stettin. 
Her modier,. a woman of talents, bom princess 
of Holstein> was the friend and correspondent of 
Frederic prince-royal of Prussia. • Intelligence 
and vivacity characterised the young Sophia, who 
wa§ educated under the eye of her mother : her 
temper was commanding, and her manners dig- 
nified; in her childish sports with her compa- 

* * She was the mediatrix between the monarch and 
bis subjects.' 

M4 
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nionsy she assumed to herself ^e direction and 
control with a spirit and firmness that admitted 
of no appeal. By a lady of rank) to whom she 
was personally known at that period, she is thus 
described : ** Her deportment was good ; her 
figure large for her years; her countenance, to 
which her gaiety and courtesy gave an additional 
charm, without being beautiful, was agreeable. 
Her education had been conducted wholly by her 
mother, who, watching her strictly, carefully re- 
pressed that propensity to pride which she early 
discovered. She was, from her childhood, taught 
to salute the ladies who visited the princes8^ 
Hvith those marks of respect which became het 
years *." 



* Catberise, upon the imperial throne, recoUected 
iffith pleasure the ease and seclttstbn of her early life» 
the place of her birth, and the acquaintance of her 
youth. She sent annually to the magistrate of Stettin 
the medals struck, in silver and gold^in commemoration 
of the events of her reign. Shortly after her accession 
to the crown, she also transmitted to the society of 
marksmen of the town, a present of a thousand duci^i i 
she had in her youth frequently attended the amuse- 
ments of the burghers, and sometimes even shot at the 
mark. Soop after her arrival at Petcrslwrg, she sent a 
present of beautiful furs to the lady who had waited on 
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She tesided alternately, tUl her fifteenth 
year, in Strettin, in Dornburg, or in Zerbst ^ she 
also accompanied her mother in several joumeySy 
by, which her mind wa& enlarged and her manners 
improved. She frequently made soiiie stay a€ 
Hamburg, with her maternal grand«mother> th^ 
widow of the bishop of Lubeck, at whdse courtf 
she received from M. von Brummer, gentleman! 
of the bed-chamber, the most select productions^ 
of contemporary writers : attached to letters, to 
learning, and to meditation, she derived fronv 
these communications both profit and pleasure. 
Her visits to Brunswick were yet mof e frequent,- 
where, with £li2abeth Sophia Maria^ duehessT 
dowager of WoHenbuttle, she sometimes passed^ 
the whole summer.. 

In December, 1743, she was instructed, zt 
Brunswick, by the court preacher Dove, in the 
prixiciples of the lutheran church. In the pre« 
ceding year she made a visit to Berlin^ for the 
purpose of being 'present at the nuptials' of die 



her, and from whom she received her first lessons in 
French. She presented also to her writing-master a 
wim of money. In the latter period of her life, she. 
sent, with expressions of esteem, her picture, to a lady ' 
who had been the playmate of her childhood. 
M 5 
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prince of Prussia. She likewise revisited Prussia 
in the beginning of the year 1744, whence sh^ . 
proceeded to Russia. 

Three years after the appointment of Peter to 
Ae succession, by the empress Elizabeth, by 
whom he had been called to Russia for the pur- 
pose, it was determined to marry him. Sophia, 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst, was selected, on this 
occasion, by Elizabeth, for his consort. As a pre- 
Kminary to these nuptials, the princess embraced 
the formulary of the Greek church, and, at her 
initiation, received the name^ afterwards so cele- 
brated^ of Catherine Alexievna. This alliance^ 
which afforded to politicians a subject of conjec- 
ture, had its origin in the influence of private 
sentiment. The empress had been formerly 
betrothed to the prince of Holstein-Eutin, brother 
to the mother of Catherine, who died at the in- 
stant when the marriage was about to be cele- 
brated. Tenderly attached to her lover, Elizabeth 
became inconsolable for his fate, and, in the bit- 
terness of sorrow, renounced for ever the nuptial 
tie. The irregularities of her subsequent conduct 
failed to banish from her heart the memory of 
her first lover, whom she never mentioned but 
with tears. Of this tenderness the princess of 
AnhaIt-?Zerbst resolved to take advantage, for the 
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advancement of her daughter to the throne ; and,** 
having confided her project to the king of Prussia, 
she receivecl from him both encouragement and 
support. 

Elizabeth had received the princess at Peters- 
burg with kindness and distinction, while the 
graces of her daughter made on the heart of the 
grahd-duke a powerful impression. The good 
figure of Peter having also attracted the attention of 
Sophia, the attachment between the young people 
was considered as reciprocal, and afforded to the 
court a subject of animadversion. This predi-~ 
lection was observed by the empress without dis- 
pleasure : the princess of Zerbst seized a favour- 
able moment, and pleaded the cause of the lovers 
at the feet of Elizabeth ; whom she reminded of 
the prince of HoUtein, and of the attachment of 
her youth. The empress, affected by these re- 
presentations, mingled her tears with. those of 
the princess, and promised all that was requfred 
of her. On the following morning her choice 
was announced to the council, and to the foreign 
ministers ; an early day was fixed for the nup- 
tials, and magnificent preparations commenced for 
die celebratioui 

A cloud obscured these favourable prospects : 
Catherine was menaced with the fate of her im- 
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peri^l patroness; a fever had seised her lover^ 
accompanied by alarming symptoms* The dis-^ 
temper terminated in a malignant small-pox^ 
which spared the life of the duke, but proved, in 
its effects, a severer trial of the affection of his 
nmtress. The features of Peter suffered i cruel 
^dteration, his comeliness was wholly defaced, 
and his countenance for a time scarred and dis« 
torted. No one was permitted to approach the 
princess from the apartment of her lover, lest 
infection should be conveyed i but tidings of the 
progress of the disorder were daily brought to- 
Catherine by her mother, who, by an exaggerated 
description, prepared her for its probable conse-r 
^ttences ; warning her at the same time to dis- 
semble any disgust which the ch^ge might 
occasion. 

These precautions, however prudent, failed in 
ffeserving Catherine from a secret horror on her 
first interview with the duke ; but' repressing, as 
-she had been instructed, her emotions, she fell oa 
Ids neck and affectionately embraced him, with 
marks of the most lively joy. The impression^ 
-which, had ^ized her, however stifled at the mo-i 
ment, were not to be effaced ; on her return to 
tier chamber she fell into a swoon, from which 
she revived not tUl after several hour^ WitH 
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, these feelingSj on her recorery, ambition struggledfr 
and finally prevailed : she sought not to defer the 
celebration of 'her nuptials^ an event so ardently 
desired by her mother^ and which the empresS'. 
anticipated^ with pleasure. The marriage was 
accordingly s<4!emni8ed> while the attachmentt 
which had preceded it> and which was built on 
a superficial foundation, was already expiring. . 
An apparently good understanding subsisted for 
2^ time between the ducal pair, which, while ne- 
qessary to her interest, was carefully supported 
by the grand-duchess* 

Brought up under the eye of a sensible mother^ 
at no great distance from the court of FrederiCf 
the seat of the sciences and arts, Catherine had^ 
to a strong and comprehensive mind, added ex-« 
lensive knowledge, and a facility of expressing 
herself, in several languages, with elegance and 
grace. With an excellent heart and some under* 
standing, the education of Peter had been wholly 
neglected j deficient in those graces and accom- 
pUshments, and in that fcultivation of mind, which 
80 eminently distinguished his wife,, he felt her 
superiority and blushed, while she repined at the 
fate which had united her to a man so little worthy 
of her, and so ill suited to contribute to her happi- 
ness or improvement. Their mutual disgust^ 
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whicli daily increascdi became at lengtli but tan 
Ttjtble to the court. 

Elizabeth had, from die moment of nanimg hex 
nephew to the siicct*ssion, considered him as her 
rival : influenced probably by a narrow lealausy, 
she had rewioved him fitun the tuition of Brumner, 
a man of an enlightened nitndf under whom his 
education hsttlhegan in Holstclnj and consigned fiim 
to the charge of Thoglokoff, whose powers were 
contntcted^ and trho^ endowments were me^nn. 
From the few who, regretting the ignorance and 
neglect in whidi tlie duke was left, ventured to 
point out the impropriety of such a conduct, all 
remonstrance proved vatni the empress^ governed 
by sordid motives, was either deaf to their in- 
stances, or repulsed ihcir imponuniilea vntlx dti- 
pleasure and harshness. Johanna, a woman oi 
the bed-chamber, had the courage to enquire of 
her mistress, why tlie grand-duke was excluded 
from the dehberarions of the council ? * If you 
will not permit him/ said she, * to learn w hat b 
necessary for the affulrs of government, what 
think you is to become of him and the empire ?' 
— < Johanna/ replied Elizabeth, regarding her 
witJi ^sternness, ' knowest thou the way to Sibe- 
ria?* It is ihm that, by despotism^ uuth and 
justke are silenced. 
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Peter had, from the moment of his arrival^ 
Ibeen beheld with distrust by the principal Russian 
families : among the most determined of his 
enemies was the chancellor BestuchefF, who, hav- 
ing formed the design of excluding him from the 
throne, occupied himself incessantly, respecting 
the means by which it was to be effected. With- 
out flattering himself with his complete disinheri- 
tance, he sought to banish him to the camps and 
armies, and to place Catherine at the head ofi 
afiairs. Having matured his plan, and commu- 
nicated it to those by whom it was likely to be 
approved, he conducted his intrigues with dili- 
gence and address* The employments allotted to 
his agents and partisans, to whom instructions, 
in disguised characters, were daily given, was to 
alienate the affections of the empress from her 
successor : with this view his faults were aggra-^ 
vated, and his defects exaggerated, while vices 
and designs "of which he was wholly guiltless 
were artfully imputed to him. The jealousy of 
Elizabeth was, by this conduct, without difficulty 
awak^ied, and her fears roused. Credulous and 
timid, she listened eagerly to the calumnies with 
which her ears were assailed, and imbibed- the 
poison so subtily administered. The enmity of 
the chancellor had its source in his fears ; having 
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pmatdy injured the grand-duke and his family» 
he dreaded the vengeance due to his offences. 
The house of Austria was also supported by Bes- 
tucheff against the king of Prussia, to whom Peter 
was devoted with youthful enthusiasm. The 
associates of the duke, and those whom he re» 
garded as his friends^ were, by the artifices of tfie 
chancellor, converted into spies upon his conduct. 
The conspirators, among whom were the young 
princess Dashkoff and Maria Simeonovna Tsho- 
glokoff> lady of honour and confidant of the em^ 
press, met at the house o£ Cyril Razumoffsky, a 
man of mean birth, whom fortiine had- rapidly 
raised, and who cherished against Peter a personal, 
animosity. 

Among other accusations brought forward' 
against their victim was that of drunkenn^s, a 
habit he had not then acquired, asd which he 
afterwards probably contracted as a temp9rary re- 
lief against the lassitude of indolence^ or to drown: 
reflection as the difficulties of his situation in- 
creased. To convince the empress of the truth 
of this imputation, was the task allotted to Maria 
Simeonovna, who affected to deplore to her royal 
mistress the excesses into which her successor 
had fallen. Of the -justice of this accusatioa, 
Elizabeth demanded of Maria a proofs « Nothing 
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k easier,' replied the treacherous confidant; * your 
majesty shall be satisfied by sensible evidence/ 
A few days after this conversation, Peter, being 
indisposed, received from this lady a consolatory 
visit: with great affectation of sympathy and 
concern, she requested permission of the duke to 
remain with him while he dined : her petition 
was readily granted, while Peter, good-humour** 
edly, desired her to take a plape at table. During 
the repast, Maria testified, with many sprightly 
•allies, her satisfaction at the honour she received^ 
mi her attachment to the duke, whom she failed 
not to ply with champagne, which she assured 
him was a sovereign remedy for all his com<«» 
plaints. Peter was, by her importunity, induced 
to drink to the health of the empress in repeated 
bumpers, till his head at l^igth grew giddy. His 
companion, as the effects of the liquor became 
more apparent, perceiving the critical moment^ 
ran to her mistress, whom she conducted to the 
scene thus artfully prepared. Elizabeth, ignorant 
of what had passed, beheld, with mingled indig- 
nation and grief, the condition of the duke, 
against whom she was previously but too mucb 
disposed to receive prejudices. 

Emboldened by their success, the conspirators 
set no bounds to their calumnies, by which the 
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unfortunate prince was rendered odious to hi* 
aunt : a prey to lassitude^ the inactivity in which 
he languished, with the flexibility of his temper, 
gave but toa many advantages to the perfidy of 
his enemies. Persuaded of his misconduct, the 
empress gradually withdrew from him her favour* 
Complaints sometimes escaped him, which were, 
with aggravation, uniformly reported to the em- 
press. Elizabeth had, soon after his marriage, 
presented to him Oranienbaum, a palace in the 
country: thither he was accustomed to retire^ 
and immure himself as a state prisoner rather 
dian as heir to the crown. In this retreat, his 
employment was to perform with his people, 
habited in the German uniform, the Prussian ex- 
ercise ;. and hither Elizabeth, not displeased with 
an occupation which preserved him from pursuits 
more obnoxious, sent to him. soldiers, drafted 
from the. regiments, with whom he delivered him* 
self up to military amusements. To these mei^ 
he added others, whom he selected for their skill 
in music, or theatrical: exhibitions, of whom he 
formed a dramatic company; while the best 
pieces of the Gero^an theatre were chosen for 
their performance. But finding these exercises ' 
and entertainments insufficient to fill up the whole 
ef hb timje, he relaxed into the habits contracted 
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during his inactivity at Petersburg. His enemies^ 
.taking advantage of his predilection for whatever 
Was Prussian, found means to persuade hinf that 
smoking and drinking were the favourite recrea- 
tions of the Prussian officers : to precept, the 
young people, by whom he was surrounded, 
added example; while Peter became. t&e dupe 
and the victim of their insidious purposes. 

Catherine, in the mean time, guided by a 
shrewd and vigilant mother, insinuated herself 
mto the favour of the most considerable perscHis 
of the court : ambition triumphed in her mind 
over every inferior propensity, and enabled her 
to extort, by the propriety of her conduct, the 
esteem of those whose affection she failed to con- - 
Ciliate. , It is a trite observation, that to counsel 
and to practise often require different talents r 
the princess of Zerbst, negligent of the ipaxims 
so successfully inculcated upon her daughter, 
abused the powers with which she was en- 
trusted, and disgusted the favourites of the em- 
press : the jealousy of Elizabeth being awakened^ 
she withdrew from the mother of Catherine her 
confidence. Distressed by this reverse of fortune^ 
the princess vainly turned for succour on every 
side; complaints were multiplied against her, and 
the irritation of the empress daily aggravated: 
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an order was at length procured, by her enemies^, 
which compelled the princess to quit the empire. 
Cadi^rine could, not see the departure of her 
mother, whom the most poignant grief appeared 
to overwhelm, without concern ; but ambition^ 
diverted her filial sorrow, which the allurements 
of pleasure contributed more effectually to subdue. 
Among the gentlemen by whom the grand- 
duke Mras surrounded, Soltikoff, his chamberlain, 
was distinguished no less for the graces of hia 
person, than for the variety and elegance of his ac» 
quirements : rendered formidable among the hus-^ 
bands of Petersburg by his reputation for gallantry^ 
his youth, his vanity, and the favour of the ladies 
o£ the court, combined to inspire him with pre* 
sumption : he had even die temerity to raise his eye» 
to the consort of his master. Hying sedulously 
studied the character of Gatherihe, he perceived the 
constraint under which she lived accorded but ill 
with her temper, and, that to a young princess^ 
whose heart revolted from the ties her ambition Iiad 
formed, the tolitude of Oranienbaum was but too 
likely to render dissipation acceptable. In this per^ 
suaskm, he daily contrived forhernewamusements^ 
engaging the grand-duke to give frequent enter- 
tainments, of which he tocdc upon himself the 
direction and superintendmce. Catherine was 
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privately given to understand, that for these attexH 
tionS) of which she was the only object, she was 
indebted to the chamberlain, whose vivacity, 
assiduities, and attractions, failed not to produce 
their effect on her senses. This predilection was 
probably augmented by the respectful reserve of 
the lover, who hesitated to risque the decla- 
ration of his purpose. An eclaircissement was 
hastened by the death of the father of Solti- 
koiF, who, on this event, was compelled by duty 
to repair to Mosco. leaving obtained permission 
of the duke to depart, he solicited an audience of 
leave of the duchess. The sorrow of the chamr 
berlain, whether real or affected, at this separap* 
tion, threw him off his guard ; when C^therine^ 
touched by his apparent struggles, conjured him 
to shorten his absence, and to return and forget 
his grief in the midst of a court, where his pre- 
sence formed the principal attraction. Soltikoff 
perceived his triumph; and, elate with pridei 
speedily dispatched his domestic business, and 
prepared to go back to Petersburg. 

On his return, his confidence appears to have 
given way to distrust; aware of the dangers 
which threatened his presumption, he dreaded 
having mistaken the sentiments of the duchess^ 
and incurring, by his presumption, a perpetual 
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imprisonment. The brilliant hopes which his 
vanity had nurtured, his prudence led him to re- 
solve on renouncing : his health and spirits suf- 
fered in the conflict, melancholy corroded his 
thoughts and seized on his heart. Catherine, 
alarmed at the situation of her lorer, one day, on 
finding herself alone with him, pressed him to 
reveal to her the source of his disquiet. Unable 
to resist a solicitude so flattering, the enamoured 
chamberlain fully unveiled a secret as yet but im- 
perfectly disclosed. The duchess listened to this 
declaration without betraying any displeasure; 
she even condescended to assure him of her pity, 
while she failed not to exhort him to repress an 
Inclination so pregnant with dangers. The mild- 
ness of her reproof having inspired her lover with 
courage, he threw himself, with a vehement 
action, at her feet. Catherine, betraying manifest 
discomposure, and letting fall some tears, precipi- 
tately retired to her closet; repeating, as she 
withdrew, the address of Monimia to Ziphares, 
in the tragedy of Mithridates : ** Et meritez les 
pleurs que vous m'allez couter*." From that 
moment the chamberlain resumed his vivacity, a 
ohange apparent to all who surrounded him. 

* * And merit those tears you are about to cost mc' 
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During the summer residence of the grand- 
<luke and duchess at Oranienbaum, they made 
occasional visits to Peterkoff) at the invitation of 
the empress, to share in the pleasures of the im- 
perial court. Soltikofi> on these occasions, was 
ever of their party. Catherine, to avoid the ob- 
servation of the curious and malignant, absented 
herself under the pretence of indisposition from 
the festivities of the palace. The chamberlain 
had, by his powers of insinuation, infatuated his 
master, by whom he was commissioned to exert 
bis talents to cheer, in her solitude, the depressed 
spirits of the duchess. The lovers thus wanted 
no opportunities to entertain each other. 

But in its tide of prosperity, and in the 
exultation of success, the fortune 6f SoltikofF suf- 
fered a sudden check. Curiosity, envy, malice, 
and interest, the never-failing passions attendant 
on courts, combined to discover his favour with 
the duchess^ while, of the advantages which 
their intimacy afforded, his friends availed them- 
selves to effect his disgrace. Their discoveries 
were eagerly carried to the empress, who, in the 
first tumult of surprise and indignation, threaten- 
ed to punish the presumption of the favourite by • 
an exile into Siberia. Informed of the fate with 
which he was menaced, the unfortunate cham- 
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hethin revolved in his thoughts the means of 
averting the impending jtorm. With this view, 
he ran to the duke> and, with an air of candour 
and injured virtue,' coi^plained of ^the slanders by 
which he was assailed ', nor did he fail to remind 
his patron, that, in his own express conunand, 
liad originated those interviews with the duchess, 
whom he had never approached but with profound 
respect, to which he was now about to become 
a victim : it was pl^n, he. ^d^d>..that; th^ calum- 
nies, of which he was £he ostensible subject, had 
for their end an c^ject more important i that in 
the ruin of an individual^ tjie heir of the empire, 
and the honour of the crown,.- were equally im- 
plicated. He concluded this remonstrance by 
demanding, as a mean to calm the mind' of the 
empress, and disarm the malice of his enemies^ 
permission to retire to Mosco* 

Imposed on by the artifices of his- chamberlain, 
Peter persuaded himself that it was for his own 
honour to retain' him at court. Having ordered 
him to remain in his place, he demanded an au« 
dience of the empress. To her he complained, 
in high terms, pf the falsehoods so infamously 
propagated; and defended his favourite with so 
much vehemence, and so mpny plausible argu^ 
ments, that £lissabeth| becoming a convert, to his . 
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nasonhigy w^s imptessed wtAl a cmiviction of the 
innoceni^e of Soit&oi^ and the xaodice of his ac- 
cusers. 

The iiachtBs, duruig tiie^ transaetiims, fe- 
mained not inactive : informed of the conduct of 
herhosband^ and tiie success by which it had 
been attended, she' presented herself immediatdy 
be£(^e the esnpress. For her accustomed air of 
meekness and submission, she substituted a 
haughty and spirited demeanor ; she reproached 
Elisabedi for the easy credit which had been given 
to die cafaunnies of her eneniies* Wiule she repre- 
sented die fallacy of those proofs of her inno- 
cence, which the empress demanded, and insisted 
on the disgrace attending the discussion of a sub- 
ject in its nature so humUtating, grief, revenge, 
and passion, gave alternate force and vivacity to 
her eloque&tle* Elizabeth, unable to resist her 
appeal, was touched, persuaded, convinced, and 
the triumph of Catherine was complete. 

In the evening circle at the palace, Soltikoff 
appeared: Elizabeth, eager to repair the injury 
be had sustained, and to testify her sense of his 
innocence, advanced, in the midst of his enemies, 
to the back of a chair in which he was seated, 
engaged at play, and enquired with a grace and 
aiiaifility^ which she well. knew how to assume, 
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whedier he was happy ? ' Nereri madam/ re- 
plied the chamberlain. ' I am sorry for it^' said the 
empress ; < but that perhaps may be yom* own fault. 
It is reported that you design to quit the grand- 
duke ; but I cannot bdiere it, and I invite you to 
remain with him. Be assured, should your ene- 
mies again attempt to injure you, you shall find 
in me a defender.' By a declaration thus encou- 
raging the chamberlain was re-assured, and his 
adversaries efiectually silenced, 

Soltikoff, unmoved by the generous kindness of 
his master, now enjoyed his good fortune without 
fear or remorse i while Catherine, to whom suc- 
cess had given boldness, relaxed in her precau- 
tions : the example of the empress, whose 
manners became daily mOre corrupt, seemed to 
afford an excuse for the conduct of the grand- 
duchess, with which Elizabeth no longer inter- 
fered. 

The duchess shortly expected to become a 
mother : time had not enfeebled her attachment 
to her lover, whose ascendancy over her heart 
became hourly strengthened. At the summit of 
his elevation, and in the midst of security, Solti- 
koff prepared for himself the gulf in which he 
was finally overwhelmed. The chancellor Bes- 
tucheff^ incessantly meditating on the m^uis of 
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4ispiacing the doke, silendf observed the progress 
of the favourite, whose confidence he was intemt 
on acquiring. Blinded by vanity, the chamberiain 
was entangled in die toils so artfully spread for him^ 
By the crafty niinister, whose only aim was to rid 
himself of z, rival, he was induced to embrace 
the most pernicious measures. Persuaded by 
Bestucheff, that td^^augment his influence over the 
mind of his master, he had only to remove from 
him every competitor, he provoked, against himself 
a swarm of enemies, and demolished, in a mo^ 
ment, an edifice, which to erect had cost him the 
labour of years. The courtiers and favourites 
whom he had supplanted,' joining their eflbrts to 
those of the chancellor, carried to the diro»e 
their united complaints. The opportunity to 
idiich his perfidy had been directed, was seized 
and improved by Bestucheff, who, in a conference 
with Elizabeth, recalled to her mind the faults 
and weaknesses of her nephew, and accused Solti- 
koiF as the cause, who, for the purpose of sub^^ 
jecting Biore entirely the mind of the duke, had, 
he affirmed, driven from his presence every person 
of distinction or worth, and surrounded him with 
parasites and debauchees. In addition to these 
charges, he revived the suspicions of a criminal 
intercourse between the favourite and Catherine^ 
N2 
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ft stAject which admitted of but too many proofs* 
Jm conchisioo, the unfortunate chamberlain was 
pouttrayed) but too justly, as a fostered and 
treacfaercms senrant, yrho had abused the con&- 
dence of his master, and by whose ambition the 
empire was threatened witii ruin. 

Prejudiced by diese representations, Elizabeth 
felt her anger again roused ; %hile, for the exe- 
cution of its dictates, surer methods were planned 
under the direction of the chancellor. To cover 
die disgrace of Soltikoff by a specious pretext 
and to remove from him the possibility of plead- 
ing in his own defence, and laying open the 
machinations of his enemies, he was commission- 
ed, under the title of envoy-extraordinary, to 
Tep^r to Stockholm, and notify to the king of 
Sweden the birth of Paul Petrowitch, of whom 
die grandrduchess had been recently delivered, 
llus embassy, wluch he considered as a new 
mzA of favour, was gratefully accepted by the 
chamberlain. But scarcely had he quitted Stock- 
holm, on his return to Petersburg, when^^n order 
was put into his hand, by a courier who met him on 
the road, by which he was enjoined to proceed to 
Hamburg, and to remain there* till recalled, as mi- 
nister-plenipotendary from the Russian court. Enr 
lightened by these measures, respecting the de;- 
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ceptions practised against him^ Sokikdff wrote to 
the grand-duchess> acquainted her with what had 
past, and conjured her to solicit his return. 

-Catherine, scarcely less sensible than himself 
to their separation, prepared to exert, with the 
empress, her talents and interest in favour of her 
exiled lover 5 but a visit from the chancellor, by 
whom her sentiments had been foreseen, induced 
her, with whatever reluctance, to relinquish her 
purpose. The dictates of tenderness were super- 
seded by those of ambition, the stronger, passion of 
Catherine, in which every other was wholly absorb* 
ed. It required some time to efiace from her heart 
the regard she had felt for Soltikoff ^ she wrote to 
him often, and received his letters in torn : bet 
passion appeared even to be increased by .his mis* 
fortunes ; till, by a new impressbo, it was wholly 
erased from her mind. The ties of voluptuous* 
ness are soon broken by the impracticability of 
gratification ; the senses of Catherine were stts* 
ceptible and lively, but a heart like hers was a 
stranger to love. 

Stanislaus Poniatoffsky, afterwards dlevated to 
the throne of Poland, succeeded to the chamber* 
lain in the favour of the grand-duch^ss. Aspir* 
ing, handsome, lively, of noble birth, but destitute 
of fortune^ the young Pole was not long in dis* 
N3 
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covering the flattering destiny that courted his 
acceptance, nor slow in improving his advantage. 
Courtiers are,, by vanity and interest, rendered 
quick-sighted to the conduct of their superiors : 
the motions of Catherine were again watched, 
her sentiments developed, and insinuations re- 
specting them conveyed to the empress. A lax 
morality was possibly considered by Elizabeth as 
a regal privilege; or, what is yet more probable, 
the might feel inclined to expiate, by a rigid 
jittention to the conduct of others, the total neg- 
ligence of her own. Having heard with indigna- 
tion of the irregularities of the duchess, she sent 
orders to Poniatofllsky to quit Russia without de- 
lay ; a mandate which it was not thought prudent 
to resist. 

. The chancellor, in caballing against the grand- 
duke, had neglected nothing to strengthen his 
interest by that of the duchess, to whom his de- 
votion had become daily more apparent. Forget- 
ting his share in the ruin of Soltikoff, Catherine 
wd» induced to use, in the recovery of her second 
lover, the power of the man who had driven 
away the first. The sagacious minister began to 
suspect, whe&er it would be politic to diwart the 
inclinations of the duchess, and provoke her to 
give him a successicm of rivals ; in the influi^ce 
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of a foreigner, he wisely concluded, he had less 
\p dread than in that of a Russian : impressed 
with this notion, he hesitated not to promise the 
aid demanded by Catherine, nor to take measures 
for the fulfilment of his engagement. This he con-, 
trived to effect by a.negociation with Bruhl, the 
minister of Poland, with whom he was closely 
connected. Through the machinations of these 
politicians, and in opposition to the Polish laws, 
by which it was enacted, that no Pole should be 
charged at a foreign court with the affairs of 
Saxony, Poniatofisky was decorated publicly with 
the order of the white-eagle, and, soon after, by 
a secret council, declared mmister-plenipotentiary 
of the republic and kmg of Poland, to Elizabeth 
impress of Russia. The indignation of the 
patriot Poles, who were not aware that the new 
plenipotentiary was devoted to the politics of 
. England and Prussia, was excited on this occa-*. 
non. 

Bruhl, become the patron # of Poniatofitiky^ 
omitted nothing that might justify his choice. 
Through the lavish bounty of Elizabedi to her 
friends and favourites, a seqret uneasiness, imder 
a magnificent exterior, pervaded the Russian 
court; tmder the penury of which the grand*- 
.duke and his consort languished. Bruhl, to 
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«whom these circumstances were krkcmn, remitted 
to the plenipotentiary six thousand ducats, with 
which he might, on pressing emergencies, reliere 
the embarrassments, and conciliate the confidence, 
of the ducal pair. Poniatoffsky profited by the 
sagacity and liberality of the minister $ the predi- 
lection of Catherine rendered his task easy ; nor 
was he long in gaining the favour of the duke. 
With Peter he drank, smoked, talked English and 
German, reviled the French, and extolled the king 
of Prussia with long and lavish encomiums. Tb« 
Poles and even the Russians penetrated his de<^ 
signs, and complained, that to his own private 
tiews he was sacrificing the duties of his office* 
Nor were they mistaken. In a luxurious diss^^ 
lute, intriguing court, every ihing was poss^dt to 
detgachy and address. 

' The hours of the empress were alternately oc* 
cupied by superstition and voluptuousness* Th« 
grand-duchess, corrupted by her situation, ftfid 
forgetful' of the counseh of her mother, gave the 
ceins to her inclinations : the chahceltori the 
English embassador, and the gallant Poniatoffsky^ 
were her directors and guides. To the Pole sh^ 
devoted herself with so little reserve, that theif 
connection becan^ the tl»me of poptilax animad* 
version. After some months, Catherine was dc» 
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fivered of a daughter, the princes$ Anxie> wfaa 
sunriTed little more than a year. 

The duke alone was ignorant of what was pass* 

sng : young, uninformed, without counsellors or 

friends, kept at a distance from business, confined 

to the company of his Holsteiners, and to the 

•exercise of his German guards, his enemies,. with»* 

out difficulty, effected their views. Robbed of 

the favour of his aunt, and supplanted in the 

affections of his consort, when suspicion and fear 

seized on his mind, artificial exhilaration, to 

which he had recourse, afforded him a temporary 

relief. Devoted to idolatry to the king of Prussia^. 

the circumstances by which he was surrounded 

escaped his observation $ while, with minute at-» 

tention, he was servilely copying the dress, the 

tone, and the manners, of his favourite hero. Hit 

soldiers were harassed with painful exercises and 

useless manoeuvres: from these he repaired t^ 

the table, where, in the frensy of intoxication^, hf 

emulated, in visions of future conquests, the tri*' 

umphs of the warlike Frederick. 

Bestucheff, while calumniating Peter, and ffatr 
tering Catherine in the prospect of her accession 
to power, intent only on his own aggrandisement^ 
forgot the interests of the state : his colleagues 
in the ministry, creatures for the most piart dpo^ 

N 5 
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«d to his vieW8> implicidy followed die directioii 
of their leader. The people, though not inseo* 
83>le to the disorders of the court, reverenced in 
lite empress, whose vices they overlooked, the 
lineage of the great Peter, the hero of th^ nation. 

An army, consisting of forty thousand Russians, 
commanded by general Apraxin, had been order- 
ed by the empress to assist Maria Theresa in re* 
conquering Silesia from the Prussian monarch. 
The grand^uke, distressed at this attack on his 
favourite, applied to the chancellor to recal the 
troops. Elizabeth at this crisis falling sick, the 
padi to the throne seemed opening to Peter : Bes- 
tueheff,-on this prospect, sacrificed to ambition his 
hatred to the duke and the honour of the empire. 
Apraxin received orders to abandon his conquests, 
and to hasten his return. The empress, reviving, 
•ttspected treachery : the general was called upon 
to justify his conduct, which he did by producing 
die ordeiis of the chancellor. Bestucheff, become 
like dupe of his own cupidity, was removed from 
his offices and put under arrest. Count Voront- 
aaff succeeded to his office and employments. 

Previous to this revolution, the enemies of Bes- 
tuphe£Fhad, as a means of effecting his ruin, de- 
termined to foment the discord between the ducal 
fsur, and to charge on the original mover of 
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tibeir disonmi whatever coiisequences tni^t ensue.. 
With this view the atti^ntion of Peter was roused 
to the conduct of his wife ^ her interviews with 
Poniatoffsky were remarked, their gestures watch- 
edf and their expressions analysed. The conversa- 
tion one evening at table, where Catherine was 
seated opposite to her loyer, chanced to turn on 
horsemanship, the dexterity of $ome women in 
this exercise, and the dangers to which it exposed 
them. Catherine^ her eyes turned towards Po« 
matofi^ky, replied with vivacity, that her courage 
was unbounded, and few women were so bold as 
herself. . This expression, tortured and exagge- 
rated, was reported to the duke, to which sug« 
gtestions were added calculated to rouse hi& suspi-r 
cions. His jealousy thus awakened, no. time was 
lost to confirm his fears. Peter, overwhelmed 
with vexation, condemned his own imprudencej^ 
bewailed his fate, and, no longer observing the^ 
teqpect towards the duchess with which he had 
hitherto treated her, forbade her to be seen with 
the Pole I while hastening to the empress, he im*^ 
plored her to avenge the affront he had suffered.. 
He informed her at the same time, that the mis^ 
conduct of the duchesa had been favoured by the 
chancellor^ who had also abused her imperial con<« 
fidencem At the coocl^sioQ of .this ^dress^ tbo 
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cfjrder aetit by Be^Micheff for t£ie t«cal of thtf 
troops from Silesia had been disphyed. Thus 
had the Iftll of the chan(5eIlor been prepared : At* 
priced of his oflSices, he was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned to death. This sentence was how-^ 
e?er softened by Eh2abeA, who contented he^elf 
Ivith banishing him to an estate beycmd Moscow. 
Catherine, with every thing to appr^end from 
the resentment of her husband, now beheld her-i- 
self completely deserted : her hiost assiduous pa-» 
fasites were the first to forsake her in her distress : 
sustained only by her own couragei she determine 
ed to essay the powers of her address, and to de** 
mand of the empress an audknce. This request 
being rejected, she applied to the embassador of 
France, whose influence at court gave her hopes 
of success tibrottgh his mediation : to him she re-* 
presented her distress and her contrition, and en- 
Seated him to speak uj her behalf to &e empress* 
The embassador, having replied with respect, and 
given her such coimsel as appeared to him most 
prudent, declined any farther interference. The 
situation of Catherine^ whom the consciousness 
of innocence could not support, wks, on re* 
ceiving this reply, sufficiently humiliating. Po- 
niatoffiiky, not less disquieted than his mistress, 
had received from Warsaw letters of recal, wiA* 
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dttt bang aUe to resolve on quitting Rusm^ 
Feigning sickness, he oonfined himself diirin|; th^ 
day to his hotel, and, mider the obscurity cf die 
evenif^, repaired to the apartments of the grand* 
duchess. MaUce and suspicion are not to h& 
ditarmed or evaded ^ the assignations of the loYer» 
were discovered> and information conveyed to the 
empress. 

By the return of summer, these difficttkie^ 
were increased: Catherine was obliged to ac«» 
company her husband to Oranienbaum i and Po- 
niatofiaky reduced to invention and disguise for 
acce% to the palace. Thus circumstanced, he 
was one day sauntering through one of the wadks. 
in the grounds where the duchess had appointed 
to meet hxm, when a domestic recognised hmt 
through his disguise, and ran to acquaint the duke 
of his discovery. Peter, willing to mortify his 
rival, commissioned a Russian officer, of a robust 
and athletic figure, to seize on the Pole unawares^ 
and to bring him before him. The o&cer^ on ac^ 
costing the person pointed out to him, interrogate 
ed him roughly respecting his name and business. 
Poniatofisky, thus taken by surprise, stammered 
out an incoherent excuse, which implyed that he 
was a German taylor, • and tibat he came to mea^ 
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sure an HoUtein officer. * My orders/ replied 
the RusS) < are to bring yoo before the grand- 
duke.' — ^ You must allow me/ returned the Pole, 
^ to decline the honour^ diough mj fortune should 
depend upon it.— I am in haste, and have hot a mo- 
ment to spare.' ^ Oh, as to that matter/ rejoined 
his sturdy antagonist, < whether you have time or 
not, you must follow me.' Having thus said, and 
observing his reluctance, he made a slip-knot in 
his handkerchi^, which he threw over the neck 
of his captive, and thus dragged him to die feet 
of his master. Peter, seeing Poniatofisky brought 
Hke a criminal before him, affected an angry air^ 
and, in a feigned passion, rated the officer tor his 
mistake. This adventure, with which he after- 
wards amused himself, he failed not to relate ia 
the presence dF the duchess. 

It was about this period, that Peter,. retaUa6ng 
upcm his wife, formed a connection vnth the third 
daughter of the senator Vorontzo£^ brother to the 
»ew chancellor. The youngest ef these sister* 
was the princess Dashkof^ whose talents, activity, 
and courage, became afterwards so conspicuous.. 
The favourite of the duke, inferior to her sisters* 
both in beauty and endowments, captivated the 
afiectioos of Peter by hex cheerfulness and good 
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humour ; while the father, an abject and ambi» 
tious courtier, connived at the dishonour of hit 
daughter. > 

The health of the enipress was evidently de- 
clining; her infirmities, added to her natural 
indolence, rendered her more than ever negli* 
gent of the affairs of government ; the renanant 
of her strength and spirits was wasted in disd^ 
pation. The idle tales of the irregularities of her 
nephew were, in this situation, listened to by 
Elizabeth with eager credulity : she seemed to 
seek in these accounts some palliation of her 
own excesses ; while she treated the duke with 
indifference and coldness. Catherine, conceivis^ 
this to be a favourable opportunity for conciliating^ 
die empress, threw herself at her feet, and im- 
plored-forgiveness. As a condition of accommo^' 
dation, prc^sals the most humiliating were made 
to her, by which a confession of guilt was reacted 
of her, and submission to the clemency of her 
husband and his aunt. Pride forbidding her ac- 
quiescence in these demandS]^ she withdrew her- 
self from court, and kept close in her apartment^ 
whence, aware of the refusal of her request, she. 
demanded permission to retire to Germany. The 
tenderness of Elizabeth for the young Paul Petro- 
vitch would not suffer her to consent to the de- 
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jMrneot hb mother i of whidi a declaration of 
ib^ iUegittmaCy of her child appeared a probable 
consequence. 

- This stratagem, prorihg soccessfttl, was soon 
followed b]r an accommodation. At the instant 
when Catherine^ in the apptehaision of the court, 
Stood cm the precipice of disgrace and ruin, she 
afqieared Suddenly at the theatre by the side of 
the empress, whose attentions drew on her the 
notice of the spectators. The duchess had, in a 
private conference, prcHnised to resign her lorer^ 
and thenceforward to conduct herself witib greater 
leserye. But Poniatoff^y, who almost immedi- 
:^ly demanded his audience of leave, still found 
pretences for lingering in Petersburgh. ^ 

The cabal of Bestucheff^ had not been brokea 
by his disgrace ; the enemies of Peter continued 
So prejudice him in the favour of his aunt, whose 
ihnious infirmities aflbrded them opportunities of 
insinuating the impatience of the heir* Cruelly 
wounded by this idea, Elizabeth sufiered menaces 
to escape her respecting the succession. By some 
it was supposed, that she meditated to restore to 
his inheritance prince Ivan^ dethroned by her 
twenty years before, and still languishing away 
life in. a dungeon : by others it was believed, with 
greater probability, that it was her intention tot 
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^Bppiant the duke by itis infant son. A few days 
afterwards*, Peter being at Oranienbaum, a 
new play was ordered by the empress, to which» 
contrary to the usual custom/ neither the foreign 
ministers nor the courtiers were invited* The 
grsuid-duchess> her son, and the faTOurites of Eli"- 
zabedi, were her only attendants. No sooner had 
the empress entered her box, than, complaining 
of the thinness of the house, she ordered the 
soldiers of her guard to be admitted. In a mo« 
ment the theatre was full. Taking in her armt 
the infant Paul Petrovitch, Elizabeth presented 
him to these veterans, to whom die had been 
indebted for the imperial dignity, with lavish 
praises $ while she fondly pointed out to the 
audience hia engaging 'smiles^ his striking aspect^ 
with the virtues and qualities which his physiog^ 
nomy seemed to indicate. To this address^ 
whkb appeared to implore of the soldiers suppore 
stnd attadiment for the child, they replied with 
shouts of reiterated apphuse. A step fstttiier, 
and Peter had been escloded from the throne fo* 
fcvctr : but the empress stopped short, seated her- 
self, and the piece proceeded. This measure was 
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piobaUy Intended by Elizabeth either to prepare 
die way fcMr more solemn and decisive procee^gs, 
or to intimidate tfaeduke, by shewing him the extest 
of her power. This transaction gave rise to various 
reflections, but thepurposes of the empress, of what- 
ever nature, were by death rendered ineffectuaL 

A short time after the scene at the theatre, her 
maladies sensibly increased : the intoxicating por- 
tions to which, in the hope of alleviating her su£> 
ierings, she had continually recourse, served but 
to hasten the catastrophe : it was visible to every 
one that her end lapidly approached. The inte- 
rested and amlMtious, in expectation of this events 
concentrated their strength by forming themsehrea 
into bands, which at length divided into two great 
parties. The first consisted of the friends of 
B&tuchei^ who adhered to Catherine, of which 
ix>unt Ivan Ivanovitch Schuvaloff was considered 
•8 chief. Schuvaloff, whose rapacity had render- 
9i him obnoxious to the Russian merchants, and 
whose insolence had disgusted the grand-duke, 
dreaded his vengeance, and eagerly embraced the 
cause of his opponents. It was proposed by this 
faction, in adherence to the plan chalked out by 
Bestucheff, that Peter * should be elected sovereign, 

* Bestucheff scarcely dared to hope the complete disinhe- 
ritance of Peter» but he wished to banish him to the camps 
and armies, and to place Catherine at the head of afl^irs^ 
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while the regency was to be invested in the grand* 
duchess, under the authority of a couacili in which 
SchuvaloflF modestly intended to preside. Thou^ 
secretly irritated by his presumption, Catherine, 
prompted by fear and ambition, seconded the 
plan : carefully concealing her thirst of power, she 
veiled her purposes under an aflPected indifference. 
Toher confidents she repeated perpetually, that the- 
title of mother of the emperor would always be pre- 
ferred by her to that of his consort ; neither did she 
conceal her dread of the resentment of ahusband» 
to whom her infidelities were but too apparent* 

The party by whom the rights of the grand 
duke were defended, was headed by Vorontzofi^ 
an aspiring but sordid courtier, whose daughter 
was the avowed mistress of Peter. His access 
to the duke afforded him opportuQities of insi- 
nuation against the duchess, whose errors and 
liaults he failed not to aggravate. Having gained 
the confidence of his master, it was not difficult; 
for Vorontzoff to direct his acdons« The mo^ 
ment the eyes of die empress were dosed, it waa 
determined that Peter should assemble the troopSf 
cause himself to be proclaimed, repudiate the. 
duchess, declare her son to be illegitimate, and 
publicly espouse the daughter of Vorontaoff. To. 
Ae success of this enterprise every thing appeari^ 
ed to concur ; the grand-duke, however obnoziotta 
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at court, was respected by the people^ wtio re^ 
garded him as the dedoendant of Peter the Great i 
his friends also expected to be furnished by Eng- 
land with considerable sums. 

In these circumstances, and amidst these in* 
firigues^ there suddenly appeared a man who un« 
dertook to conciliate the opposing parties. Nikita 
Ivanoyitch, count Panin, had, at this period, just 
returned from Stockholm, where he had resided 
m a diplomatic capacity. Panin had &om an ob- 
scure station been raised to dignity and ofiice ^ 
his talents, originally moderate, were but little 
improired ; but, supplying by cunning the want of 
ability, he considered nothing too arduous or toa 
difficult to attempt. With more presumption 
tiian knowledge,, his judgments were frequently 
erroneous ^ to gain time, to procrastinate, and to 
trust to accident, were his favourite maxims, and 
li^ basis of his sagacity. He had been taught by 
his residence in Sweden to worship, as the perfec- 
tion' of government, an aristocracy with the forms 
of a senate : the remaining traits of his character 
were indolence, inaccuracy, and a passion for gos* 
sipping. He had been appointed preceptor to the 
young Paul, and had now to determine his elec«^ 
tion between the grand-duke and his consort. 
Th^ interest of Catherine having prevailed, he 
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was admitted into the piao of wresting tke eceptre 
from her hudiand, soi enterpriae of whkk I^e fora- 
sav aU the danger. Opposed to these ^pptAiSXh 
sions was hts dread lest the duchesSf hurled from 
the throne and bed of the emperor, should in her 
disgrace overwhelm his pupil. Under fhese ideM» 
he eagerly sought for measures of compromise 
and conciUation. For this purpose, be fndaifQMr 
cAf by addressing himself to their mutual fcariy 
to engage the factions in mutual conceasioflflb wA 
to bring about a coalition. His plan was to seat 
Peter pn'the throne by a proclamation of the sch 
nate, who, while they affixed licnits to his powetf 
might secure the authority to Catherine add har 
son. The project once conceived, be proceeded 
to execution with a prudence, a reserve, An acti- 
vity, that formed an exception to his general h^ 
bits. His purpose was veiled even from Cathe- 
rine herself, whose party he affected to abandon* 
* Having sheltered himself from all suspicion, he 
secretly resorted to Ivan Schuvaloff, who, shud- 
dering at the responsibility he had incurred, had 
abandoned himself to the most poignant anxiety : 
the project of which he was considered as leader, 
had been originally conceivecf^y Peter his cousin, 
an enterprising and ambitious man, whom a mor- 
tal sickness was conducting to the grave. The 
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timStf of Mn^ 8o fiiTourable to the design of 
Paniny he failed not to turn to his adyants^e. 
Convinced by the sagacity of Panin^ who painted 
in 'aggravated colours the di£BcuIties and hazards 
of die enterprise, Ivan, unable to refute his rea«- 
soniagy hastened to the chamber of his brother. 
Peter SchuvaloBF, whose mind sickness had debi- 
litatedf yielded without difficulty to the remon- 
strances which assailed him. But, in rdinquish- 
ix^ his plans, he was still solicitous to play a 
principal part For this purpose, he sent to the 
grand-duke a humble message, intimating that he 
liad important secrets to communicate, and in- 
treating to be honoured with his presence. 

On the arrival of the duke, he was addressed 
by Schuvaloff, who received him reclining on a 
couch, with the solemnity of a man who feeling 
himself on the brink of the grave, where human 
passions are extinguished, has no longer occasion 
for evasion or reserve. He represented to Peter 
in strong terms the critical situation in which he 
stood, the snares which beset his path, and the con- 
ciliating measures it would behove him to adopt. 
He conjured him to reflect seriously on the cala- 
mitous consequences of repudiating the duchess 
and raising to her place a woman fegarded with 
general contempt ; a step which could not fail t» 
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cover faim with dishonouri and to which he would 
eventually become a victini. 

Peter, who had not listened to diis discourse 
without emotion, daiied the design imputed to 
-him of dissolving his marriage, a step whidi he 
affected strongly to reprobate. ^ It was true/ 
he added, ' that his mistress, misled by vanity, 
might give credit to these reports, but she was a 
simpleton, whom he had never purposed to marry 
but in case of the demise of the duchess.' This 
asseveration was by no iheans calculated to give 
confidence to his auditor ; but, desirous of pro^- 
moting an acconmiodation, he chose not to take 
umbrage, and professed himself satisfied by a pro* 
mise from the duke, that he would blot from his 
memory the machinations against him. 

A more important and a more difficult enter- 
prise still remained to be executed. . The dying 
empress, whose fears had been artfully roused^ 
lest the ambition of her nephew should tempt 
him to hasten her fate, had excluded him from 
her apartment, to which dbe was now confined. 
This prohibition had, to avoid a too pointed sin- 
gularity, been extended to the duchess. The 
knowledge of these divisions in the imperial fa^- 
mily yrzs yet confined within the palace ;• its farr 
ther circulation was pregnant with danger. Had 
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EU^^eth es^pifed Widbout admittlBg to her pre>> 
sence the duke and his consoit, those Ul4bviided 
sn^icioosy in which her camion originated^ would 
liave found credit with the peo{^e; it became 
therefov^ iaiportant to aoftea this prejudice. Ivan 
Sdmvatoffj who^.by his office as grandiK:hambeiu 
laJUff.was about the person of the empress, wais 
coaoeived bj Panin to be a proper agent on this 
oocaaion : but the timid chamberhin, from various 
motives^ declined to interfere. Panin had then, 
with better auccess, recourse to a monk, the con^ 
feseor of EHasdietb, with whom mingled motires 
fif imeresl; and duty finally prevailed. 

Eieery precaution of time and circumstancebeing 
jiididiMisly arranged, the priest discoursed with his 
penitent on invisible things: thejoysof heaven were 
dbqoently pourtrayed,. while charity, forgiveness, 
and macy, were enumerated among the tarms of 
iadmissioB. In the midst of this harangue, and at 
the moment when the orator had obtained from 
his hearer a signal of assent, Catherine entered, 
led by th^duke, when they prostrated themselves 
beside tibebed of die empress. Elizabeth, dictated 
to by the priest, declared to her suiters, in a voied 
exhiosted and scarcely articulate, ^ that she had 
Always loved them, smd that widi her dying br^th 
she widied tli^ni every blessing.* This suJioed ^ 
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Ae pair withdrew^ and their partisans took care 
to circulate what had passed,, 

Panin^ elate inrith his services^ and the cons&-' 
^uence they had given him with the dule^ believ- 
ed that he should induce him blindly to adopt his 
views, and to receive, ori the demise of the em- 
press, his crown from the senate. With this pre- 
aumption, he laid before him his project with all 
hs advantages. Peter, moved by his representa- 
tions, was about to yield to the impression they 
had produced, when they were interrupted by the 
entrance of two of the courtiers. One of them, 
on hearing the plan of Panin, struck by the insi- 
dious nature of the measure proposed, counselled 
the duke to submit the decision to the prince 
Trubetskoi, whom age and experience rendered a' 
competent judge. The prince, when consulted, 
objected to the project, with the boldness of a 
soldier jealous of the honour of his master, and 
prejudiced against the novelty of the proceeding. 
He represented, with firmness and energy, the 
military tenor of the government, the danger of 
innovation, the ambition of the senate lurking 
under patriot pretences, and the probable disgust 
and vengeance of the army. Captivated by the 
novelty of the counsel of Panin, and intimidated 
by the presages of Trubetskoi, the purpose of 

TOJk. II. o 
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Feter appeaxed to waver. In tbu' dUemma, he 
dispatched a chamberlain to consult the grand* 
duchess, 

Catherine, roused by the impending hte of the 
empress^ and intent on conciliating popular fa?oinr^ 
had covered her ambition under the mask of re- 
ligioa : her time was chiefly occupied in frequent* 
lag <he churches, in performing, the exteriors of 
devotion,, and in joining the prayers for the re* 
stosation of Elizabeth. Ignorant of the views of 
Canin for her interest, of which he had impru- 
dently neglected to inform her, she had, for the 
last few days, employed herself in drawing up the 
form of the proclamation by which Peter was<to 
he appointed -to the sovereign power, with the 
oath to be taken by the troops. Priding herself 
on the elegance of her style and composition, and 
anticipating the admiration which her performance 
would excite, she chose not to sacrifice her la^- 
bouts» An abrupt reply was therefore returned 
to the message of the duke, importing, that he 
would do well to conform to the established 
custom^. 

At the moment Peter received this answer, the 
death of Elizabeth, was announced, who expired, 
after a tedious illness and severe sufferings, on 
Cbtistmas-dayi 1761. This event was scarcely 
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teiowh, when the courtiers crowded' around th'6 * 
heir, to whom the importance of th^' moment 
gave a temporary firmness. Having addressed 
with dignity the venal herd, and received the 
oaths of the officers of his guard, he mounted on 
horseback, and rode through the streets of Peters- 
burg, distributing money among the populace. 
The soldiers, flocking about him, exclaimed, ' If 
* thou take care of us, we will serve thee with the 
same fidelity with which we served the good em- 
press, thy predecessor.' The shouts of the 
people mingled with their acclamations, nor did 
any symptoms of discontent manifest themselves 
upon the occasion. The satisfaction of Peter wal 
apparent on his delivery from the severe .con- 
ttraint in which he had so long been held, but 
he betrayed no signs of indecent joy. 

If, in ascending the throne of his ancestors, he 
met with no opposition, his elevation was beheld 
with a passive acquiescence, rather than with cheer- 
ful attachment; the public was distrustful, the 
Court reserved, and in his own family all was cold. 
The Russians were averse to foreign masters, a 
prejudice fostered by the late empress, and which 
various circumstances had combined to strengthen- 
The duke, though grandson to Peter the Great, 
was a native of Holstein j he had not long been 
02 
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a resident in Russia, to the manners of which he 
was obnoxious. His heart was in Holstein, and 
the Germans possessed his confidence; to the 
concerns of the empire, from which he had been 
held aloof, he was cold and repugnant. He had 
disapproved of the participation of Russia in the 
German war ; he was suspected of a design of 
new-modelling the nation 5 of using its force for 
the aggrandisement of Holstein; of dividing him- * 
self from his family, and securing his inheritance 
to a paternal relation. The attention of those 
who had wished to exclude him from the succes- 
sion, was directed to his consort, who, with more 
sagacity, had, by assimulating herself to its cus* 
toms, courted the affection of the nation. 

Such, on the accession of Peter to the imperial 
crown, was the temper of the people. In the 
proclamation which announced this event to the 
empire, no mention was made of Catherine or her 
sop, an omission which to some appeared to pre- 
sage the overthrow of the lineal succession: 
neither was there any preparation for the coro- 
nation at Mosco \ a solemnity, rendered by its 
usage and antiquity, highly impressive to the 
Russians. Blinded by his infatuation for the 
king of Prussia, Peter, while yet tottering en the 
^one, inconsiderately proposed to quit the king-: 
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^fxrif and, for the gratification of an inter?iew 
with Frederic, to repair to Germany. 

Yet, in the minds of the candid, these imprn- 
dences would have been more than outweighed 
by the promise of magnanimity which appeared 
in his conduct : fulfy aware of his enemies, he 
avenged himself on no one ; acts of beneficence 
and justice signalised hi^ succession; he seemed; 
on his advancement to power, like Henry V. of 
England, to assume a new character. Reflection 
iucceeded to passion; to fury and violence^ 
gentleness and humanity : as if enlightened by the 
importance of his station, he shewed himself ifi aii 
instant patient, rational, andjiist. He exercised 
his kindness to alt who had been attached to 
Elizabeth; he forgave his enemies, aiad con- 
tinued in their post almost every great officer 
of state* Peter Schuvaloff, who, long confined 
to his bed, expired soon after, he raised to the 
rank of field-marshal. To Alexey Razumuffiky, 
the favourite of the late empress, with whom he 
had often injured him, he left the place of grand' 
veneur*. Even on Ivan Schuvalofi^, who had so 
imworthOy used his influence, he conferred fa- 
vours and benefits. Prince Shususkoi, of whom 



* Chief huntsmaft. 
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he had the most to complain, was but simply i;e- 
moved from his office, while his liberty and pos- 
sessions were left to him. Catherine, who could 
not think without terror of the advancement of 
her- husband, and who dreaded the severest me<a- 
$ures, received from him, with marks of confi* 
dence, the most flattering salutations. In the 
endowments of her mind, and the powers of her 
genius, he appeared to forget the irregularities of 
her conduct ; he passed in her apartments a part 
of every day, conversed with her in confidence^ 
and consulted her judgment on affairs of imports 
^ce. Th^ <;ourtiers, astonished, congratulate 
|ier on her ;Iot : ^aUierine only w^s not elated ^ 
9iwsM:e of the incapacity of her ;hu$batidj| she per- 
(Chived through Jiis ^e^tlen^ss and docility a .r,e^ 
^e^aki^ess. 

The first ineasur^es of Peter wexe popula,r and 
auspicious : to the JRussi^n nobility ani gentry he 
gave freedom 5 he also recalled the st^te-pri^onexsj^ 
with which jealousy and despotism had peojiled 
Siberia. Among those whom the vengeance pf 
Elizabeth and an iniquitous trial had exiled, ap^ 
peared the celebrated marshal Munich, yrho was 
met on his return, at the ^ge of ^jghty-two, l^y 
one of his sons, who still survived, and thirty- 
two of his posterity. The venerable exile, habit-- 
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•d in the sheep-skin he had worn in the deserts^ 
and surrounded by his family, presented himself 
to the emperor^ who, addressing him in a tone of 
kindness, hastily restored to him his rank of field** 
marshal, with die badges of die order of St. 
Andrew. * I hope/ said Peter, * notwidistand- 
ing your advanced age, you may still «€rve me * 
• Since your majesty,* replied Munich, * has 
brought me from darkness to light, and from ihe 
depths of a cavern to the foot of the throne, my 
life is devoted to you. Neither Siberian deserts, 
nor a tedious exile, have cooled my ardour for the 
interest of Russia, 'or lor the glory of its princes.* 
^ese affecting scenes afforded to iht nation a 
delightful spectacle, while the empire resounded 
with die praises of ks bene^Krtor. 

To transports so delicious a new sui^ect of 
lieverenee was added, when the czar, entering the 
senate in imperial state, afranchised the nobles 
from the servitude in which his predecessors had! 
held them 5 allowed them to travel, to cany arms 
or to refrain, at dieir own discretion. In lie ex- 
cess of Uieir gratitude, it was proposed by the 
nobility, to erect to their monarch a statue of 
gold ; but thb endiusinsm was transient as fer- 
vent. 

A more important, obligatton which Russia 
04 
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owes to Peter, was the abolition of ike inqui^- 
tion, that dreadful tribunal, the insult of reason, 
and the scourge of humanity, which had in Rus- 
sia been environed with aggravated terrors. 

For the apparent contradictions in tlie character 
of the. czar, we must revert to the defects of his 
education, which stifling, in their birth, the qua- 
lities of his heart, suffered them to appear but on 
extraordinary emergences. 

Gudovitch, a young Ukrainer, who had served 
the grand-duke in quality of aide-de-camp, wact 
attached to his person, and the only man amcmg 
the courtiers by whom he was sincerely beloved. 
To die counsels of this virtuous youth, those 
measures so glorious and dignified, which threw 
a transient lustre over the commencement of th^ 
reign of Peter, are principally to be attributed. 
The ordinary habits of the czar, dazzled by the 
elevation, and influenced by the ascendancy of a 
more vigorous genius, suffered a temporary sus- 
pensi6n^ but, corrupted by power, he quickly 
relapsed into indolence and vice. 

Having for several days been shut up with his 
mistress, and the companions of his riots, aban- 
doned to intemperate excesses, he was suddenly 
roused from his voluptuous dream by the appear- 
ance of his friend and monitor : < It is now/ s^id 
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Gttdovitch, in a stem voice, and with a severe 
aspect, addressing the emperor simply by his 
name, * it is now that I plainly perceive you pre* 
fer to us the enemies of your glory, to whom you 
are irrecoverably subjugated. You justify their 
assertion, that low and degrading pleasures are 
more suited to your capacity than the government 
of a great empire.' Is it thus that you emulate 
your grandsire, the hero whom you swore to take" 
for your model 2 Is it thus you persevere in the 
magnanimous conduct by which you were about 
to gain the hearts of your people ? Is their attach- 
ment, dieir applause, already forgotten I By the 
murmurs of discontent, their acclamations are 
even now succeeded. Petersburg, widi anxiety, 
enquires whether her monarch- has ceased to live 
within her walls. The empire trembles, lest, in 
the hope of seeing revive laws that shall renew its 
vigor and glory, it, has cherished a vain expecta- 
timi; Faction- raises her head anew/ and the 
malignant only triumph. Shake off this disgrace- 
ful lethargy ol^ soul, and hasten to testify, by an 
act of resplendent virtue, Aat you are yet worthy 
of realising the hopes of a nation !' 

To this- address, to Ae boldness and virtue of 
the speaker, were the nobles indebted for their 
aftcanchisement, and the- people for the abolttitot'^ 

Qr5 
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of the terrors of the inquisition. Abashed, con;- 
fottndedj and desirous of compensating for his: 
relapse^ Peter seized from the hands of his Men- 
tor the declarations already prepared, and hurrieU 
to the senate. The murmurs of the people gave 
place to joy i it was believed, with fond credulity,, 
that the occupation of their sovereign during his. 
retirement had been the framing these salutary 
edicts. 

The administration of justice, the forms of 
jurisprudence, commerce, the sciences and arts,. 
became alternately the objects of royal attention ;: 
the emperor visited the colleges, assisted at their 
deliberations, and animated them by encourage-^ 
ment and reward. Docile to the counsel of his^ 
invaluable friend, and emulous of the Pn|$siari^ 
monarch, he gave audience to every ope, rec^iye4 
t^ie petitions of his people, and administi^red per* 
sonal justice. He laboured to obtain the confi- 
dence of the nation, and to conquer their prejtt- 
dices» Even his enemies applauded a conduct 
that called to their recollection, in lively images,, 
the memory of his great predecessor. He re- 
ceived the foreign ministers widi a propriety and 
dignity tibat commanded admiration : he gave to 
tl^em a splendid repast, was reserved in his dis- 
coigse, an4 temperate in {^is indulgences. Fo- 
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reigners vied with the natives in his praise ; even 
Vienna was restored to a temporary confidence. 

Incapable of dissimulation^ among the sentT* 
ments retained hy Peter in his elevation, attach- 
ment to Ae king of Prussia still predominated, of 
which he afforded various testimonies* Count de 
Hordt, a Swedish officer, to whom, with the 
Prussian prisoners detained at Petersburg, he had 
given freedom, was received into his friendship 
and confidence, and laden with benefits and dis^ 
tinctions. Hordt had been a victim to the venge- 
ance of Elizabeth, who had thus retaliated the: 
execution of a Russ officer, condemned by the 
king of Prussia, for a plan of revolt and massacre, 
in the garrison of Custrin, where he was con- 
fined. When Hordt related to the czar the story 
of his captivity, and added, that, independent of 
th* base treatment to which he was. subjected,', 
he had been denied the use of books, Catherine,: 
who was present, suddenly iexclaimed, • Homi 
barbarous this P Peter, in his correspondence with* 
the Prussian monarch, addressed him by the titles. 
of his * dear brother,* his * worthy master ;' he 
even reminded him of the honour he had enjoyerf 
in serving in his army, and requested to be ad- 
vanced to a higher post. 

To take advantage of his: devotion, and* to in* 
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grease his ardor for the favour solicited^ Frederic 
deferred for a time to comply With his request | 
but at length informed him^ that, as a recomi- 
pence for his military merit, rather than as a com«> 
pliment to his rank, he was appointed major- 
general, ^e czar, transported by this intelli-i 
gence, manifested his joy by the most extravagant 
excesses. This Prussian rnania^ which offend^ 
the foreign ministersj^ gave umbrage to the cour- 
tiers, and afforded a pretext to his enemies, did 
credit to the intentions of Peter rather than to his 
judgments 

Deficient in the strength and firmness of cha-^ 
fac^r indispensable to the ruler of a great nation,, 
he mingled with hia best plans and most popular 
measures, frivolous appendages or a pemicioui 
wes^esst. la the rage for improvement, igno^ 
tmt of the art and delicacy necessary to be ob«- 
serfeduiattaclung established errors,, he hazarded 
premature reformations. By waging war, against 
ihe church, and diminishing its vast possessionsn 
he irritated, in a superstitious' and barbarous na-^ 
tion, a formidable race of men.. Always suspected^ 
0f Itttheranism, the retrenchment 6i the privileges 
of the clergy, however exorbitant, was construed 
into contempt for the national church : this non 
tiottj propagated with industry by his. enemxesj 
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was corroborated by other circumstances. The 
preference of their sovereign to the German soldiers 
(Esgusted the Russian troops. The noble guards^ 
by whom Elizabeth had been seated on the 
throne, were disbanded, the horse guards depriv- 
ed of dieir office, and Holsteiners substituted in 
their place. The introduction of the Prussian 
exercise, which was yet to be learned, could not 
fail to displease the army. To these were added 
other causes of mi£tary disgust, by which the 
troops were angered and alienated. Changes the 
most beneficial were thus, through the medium* 
of prejudice and jealou^y^ regarded with discon«i^ 
tent and distrust. 

Of these transactions, with tilie progress of the 
reformations, the king o£ Prussia was scrupulously 
informedy who, in return, for the confidence of 
the czar, gave him prudent counsels, calculated^; 
had he known how to observe Aem, for his ad- 
'vantage and security. Sanguine and incapable of 
mistrust Peter was little eareful to conciliate the- 
nttdecontents,bufe trusted (a poor defencel) in the- 
purity of his intentions, and in the protection o^* 
Heaven. Happy had it been for the czar, had he^ 
suffered himself to be governed by the advice, at 
wplicitlf taken for his example, the hero* whomi 
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he professed to emulate ! But foi; native sagacity 
sp4 ftnaEine^s what can be a substitute ? 

Insensibly relaxing m bis great designs, t^e 
ofispring of an efiervescent £uicy rather than the 
dictates of a sound judgments Peter resumed,> 
amidst a society of treacherous parasites, his ha- 
l^tts of intemperance \ whole days were passed in. 
smoking, or sunk in an />diQus inebriety. His 
behaviour towards his conscHrt became capricious; 
^d unequal; while the powers of her under** 
standiiig extorted his homage, he failed not to 
iptimate his sense of her irregularities, and the- 
xiesentpfient with which they had inspired him.. 
At the splendid festivals of the Russian churchy, 
he was impolitically content to follow as a simple 
Gpjbnel in the suite of Catherine, who, adorned 
tfith the symbols of regal dignity, appeared with 
i^aj^$ty as if bom to command. Catherine wa» 
also left to do the honours of the court, while- 
4^^ cza^, habited in the uniform of his regiment>. 
respectfully presented to her his officers and com^ 
. jrad^s*. Jf the gre^t Pe^er had widi Catherine L. 
acted a similar part, it is heroes and men o£ 
tsde^ts onlyi t^t, ppssessing an inherent da^sity^ . 
a^y vea^iure to disdain adventitious advantages. 
Sm th^ &¥aur oJ[ the empress Ksaa ^f shqplr 
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dusadon; no sooner did Peter believe himsetf 
firmly seated on the throne, thsoi his indi&rence 
towards* his consort was manifest, of which he 
sometimes gave her humiliating proofs. During, 
die exhibition of fireworks, on the celebration of 
the peace with Prussia,, Catherine was seated by^ 
the side of the czar, when Peter, perceiving his: 
mistress pass by, called to her, and placed her aa 
his other hand. The empress, on this indignity, re- 
tired, nor was any motion made to detain her. The- 
same evening, at supper, Peter drank to the health^ 
of prince George of Holstein; the company rose 
lo do honour to the toast, while Catherine, pre-^ 
tendiAg to have hurt her foot, still kept her seat». 
Irritated at what he construed into a failure o£ 
respect towards his uncle, the czar expressed his> 
indignatio][i towards the empress by a coarse and 
•pprobrious epithet, which drew tears ^m her 
eyes. Catherine^ for some minutes after this, 
affiront, conversed in a low voice with her cham- 
berlain StrOganoff, who was believed to be high 
in her favour ;. and whom she had the mortifica^ 
tton to see almost immediate^ly put under aa 
arrest. Her tears afiected the spectators, whom; 
the harshness of Peter had disgusted* 

From scen^^jof ;lhi£' nature the hopes of the 
empress revived} she determined to oppose to» 
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die imprudence of her husband great curcuma- 
spection and address. Versed in dissimulation^ 
it was not difficult for her to act a part, while 
she employed herself in gaining the hearts the 
czar was alienating^ For philosophy she substit- 
tuted the demeanor of a bigot, while, repairing 
daily to the churches, she prayed with the sem* 
blance of a sincere devotee : punctual in the ob«* 
senrances of the Greek superstitions, she accosted 
the poor with benignity, and affected homage te 
die patriarchs, who failed not, from house to 
house, to proclaim her praises. While Peter was 
shut up with his favourites and mistress, the comi* 
panioa of debauchees and bufibona, the empress 
kept her court with mingled dignity and sweet- 
ness, charming all who approached, her. It was 
her study to attract towards her every man dis^ 
tinguished for his. talents or courage,, or whose 
intrigues promised to be usefuL 

The czar, in the me^i time, ofended the "Eixuh 
sians by his indiscretions, and disgusted the fo-*^ 
,vetgn minisless. In his enthusiasm for the king of 
Prussia, and in. the eagerness with which he putaiw 
^dd to the war, he abandoned, his former confede- 
rates, and even agreed to joiahis favourites against 
them. An Russian army was shortly seen, drivmg 
oat of Silesia in conjjinctiim with the Crusman^ 
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those Austrians who^ but a few months before^ if 
had brought into the proTince. By such mea- 
sureS) of which he had not deigned to inform the 
ambassadors, who received through the gazettes 
the first intelligence, he filled the' foreign courts 
with disfJ^leasure and distrust* 

On the celebration of the peace with Prussiai 
Vhen extraordinary magnificence was displayed^ 
Peter appeared clothed in a Prussian uniform^ 
decorated with the black eagle, the order of which 
had been conferred on him by Frederic. Scarce 
a day passed, during these festivities, that was 
not concluded with a debauch ; excesses which 
were usually productive of dangerous indiscre^ 
tions. Towards the end of these rejoicings, aa 
insulting message was sent to the Austrian minis* 
ter, implying a threat of sending a force into 
Germany, to compel Maria-Theresa to relinquish 
her pretensions. Every thing appeared to an- 
nounce great changes; the king of Prussiaf 
secure of the aid of Peter, formed the most 
ambitious projects; when a sudden catastrophe 
frustrated his expectations, and wrought, in the 
politics of the north, a grand revolution. 

In the midst of his feasts and warlike prepara^ 
tions, the czar had not been unmindful of the 
countess of Vorontzoff, whose ascendancy over 
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him daily increased : this womani aspmng in her 
temper^ but of mean talents^ aimed, under the 
tutorage of an ambitious fadier, to raise herself 
to the imperial throne. By alternate eares$ea» 
frow^dice, and flattety^ she induced her lover to 
renew the promise, made when he was grand- 
duke, of endowing her with the privileges, and 
placing her in the seat of Catherine. Led by her 
vanity to boast of this engagement, she £bund ia 
her imprudence her disappointment and ruin» 
Her present influence, with the future prospectt 
of which she dared ito vaunt, roused Ae partisans 
of the empress, widi cv^hom the enemiee eS her 
husband united their force. Peter^ not less weak 
»nd vain, authorised, by his conduct, the .boast 
fif his mistress ; he no l<mger aSeoted to conceal 
his proje^s against his wife, which involved iio. 
iixem a declaration of the illegitimacy of her scm^ 
To cover his c^duct with a pretaice of justice^ 
9nd to secure universal consent, he believed he 
had only to produce testimonies of the infid^ties 
of the empress. The countess, apprised by her 
father of the first amour of Catherine with Solti<i^ 
kofF, had not failed to convey her intelligence to 
4he czar, who, upon this information, grounded 
kis proofs. Soltikoff, recalled from Hamburg, 
where be had been appointed miiusteF, was loadi*^ 
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fd with benefits, and deseed by Peter as ^n iv» 
stnunent in his views. Seduced by the hope of 
reward, or intimidated by the fear of conse*^ 
quences, he was, without difficulty, rendered sub* 
servient to the wkhes of his master, who he^lated 
only while he should choose. a successor. 

In the course of his meditations on this subjeotjK 
a singular project suggested itself to his mind i 
he resolved to adopt as his heir, prince Ivan, sup* 
planted by Elizabeth while yet in his cradle, and 
detained, during her reign». in close confinemant^ 
3Srith this design, the czar, acc(»qpanied by a fev 
attendants, went privately to the fortress of 
Schlttss^burg,.thepris(m of Ivan, of whose fitness, 
lor Jiis purpose Jie was desirous of judgii^. Con«^ 
cealing his rank, and attended only by three offir 
cers of state, Peter .obtained, .through an order 
signed with the imperial signet (by which the 
jcontmiand^nt was enjoined to allow the bearers, 
feeely to inspect the fortress), aa entrance into. 
Jbhe dungeon. The better to disguise himself,^ 
one of his officers, a tall commanding 6gure, was 
instructed to assume a superior air. Ivan having 
for some moments attentively remarked the un- 
usual visitors who entered his cell, suddenly threw 
Jumsrff at the feet of Peter : '. Czar,' exclaimed 
he, ' you are master here j— onitigate die severity 
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»{ mj fate. Many years hare I languished in 
this gloomy dungeon. I ask no other favour than 
to be permitted at times to breathe a freer air^' 
^ Rise, prince/ replied Peter, touched at his re- 
quest, and gently striking him on the shoulder^ 
' suffer no anxiety for the future. All the means 
in my power AiH be used for the melioration of 
your fate* But, tell me, do you recollect the 
misfortunes of your earlier youth V * Of those 
which befel my infancy,' returned Ivan, * I have 
scarce any idea j but, from the moment I became 
sensible of my misery, I have not ceased to 
mmgle my tears with those of my parents, of 
whose calamities I was the wretched cause. From 
their sufferings and ill*treatment, harassed from 
prison to prison, proceeded my keenest torments/ 
* Ah !' exclaimed the czar, < whence came that 
fll-treatment P * From the officers by whom we 
were conducted, and who were among the most 
barbarous of mankind/ * Do you remember 
their names ?' * Alas ! we were not curious to 
kam them : content to render, on' our bended 
knees, thanks to Heaven, when men of a less 
savage temper superseded these monsters I' * What I 
did you never fall into more humane. hands?* 
< One only deserves to be distinguished ; to him 
cur esteem was due, and we deplor^ his loss^: * 
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Jhis good-nature, his kind attentions, 'will never 
be efftced from, itiy remembrance.* * And you 
know not the name of this worthy man ?* eagerly 
asked the czar. * Oh, yes ! I remember him wellf 
KorfF was the name he bore.' 

This very man, master of the Petersburg police^ 
was among those by whom the emperor was at- 
tended. He melted into tears at this simple testi* 
mony to his worth ; while the czar, taking him 
by the arm, said in a broken voice, * You see, 
baron, a good action is never lost,* To recover 
from this emotion, Peter went out with KorfF and 
two of his officers, leaving the third with the 
prisoner. * How came you hither, prince ?* said 
this gentleman, addressing Ivan. * Who can be 
secure against robbers V replied the prince. * A» 
order, from whom we know not, is brought to 
the prison where I reside with my parents. The 
ruffians fall upon my family, bear me from the 
only persons in the world whom I knew, in whom 
I confided, and to whom I was dear. Alas! 
how piercing were my cries, how bitter my re- 
grets ! How do my family, if they yet survive^ 
lament the fate of their son and brother !' ' What 
think you,* asked the officer, * vnll be the fate of 
our new emperor ? 'To judge from my idea of 
ibe Russian character, not more happy than my 
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ovn. That foreign piinces Would be hated and 
dethroned by the treacherous and haughty Russ, 
^8 among the first lessons impressed by my pa- 
xents upon my mind/ 

The czar and his companions now re-entered^ ac- 
coxi^panied by the commandant^ whom, in the pre- . 
sence of Ivan, Peter thus addressed : * From this 
moment I order you to give to the prince all the 
satisfactions he shall require, and that he shall be 
SkSowed to walic, and to amuse himself within the 
precincts of the fortress. Written orders, con- 
taining farther particulars, shall be sent to you, 
by which your conduct is henceforth to be regu* 
lated, in what respects his sacred person.* 

On comiilg out of the chamber, the emperor 
went over the fortress, and gave directions for the 
constructing an edifice in which to lodge the pri- 
soner. * Let it run,* said he, * in a straight line, 
from wall to wall of this angle of the fort : let 
nine rooms be formed in front, and let the re- 
maining space, to the extremity of the angle, be 
occupied by a garden, in which he may recreate 
himself, and find in the open air some allevia- 
tion to the severity of his confinement. When 
the building is completed, I will myself come and 
give him possession.* 

The^ ot<dets might pOssHdy be given by the- 
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cssar to deceive the .cc»iima)idaiit resp^eting Mi 
i^al purpoise ; or a different object ought oce«py 
im thoughts : this edifice^ in the of^nioa-of mftny'i 
was designed for Catherine. Peter paid one mor^ 
. ztiore visit to the prince before he quitted Schtus- 
selburg^ wherice be returned to Petersburg; No 
one suspected the extraordinary entdrprisef ift 
which he wa« engagedi nor the interview so re- 
cently past. The prince of Hplstein,:when in* 
formed bj his nephew of hie visit tb Sdihtssel* 
burg» counselled him to send Ivafi^ together with 
his family, into G^ermany. To avoid sos^cions 
of his intentions, the czar afiected to approve this 
advice; but, for the present, contented .hiiilself 
with removing the prince to Kexholm, a fortress 
built on a smaH island, in the Ladoga lake, and 
nearer to the capital. 

The unfortunate Ivan, on his passage to this 
place, nearly escaped being wrecked, by one of 
those summer storms, that, suddenly rising, dan*« 
gerously agitate the lake. 

The hopes of Catherine received daily accession 
firom the imprudence of her husband, whose de- 
signs against her, though known but in part, em- 
boldened her to dare every thing for their pjfeven* 
tion. Dismissed to Peterhoft, she paiss^ her 
days in ooe o£ itis most retired apartments^ where 
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she jnediuted die dethronement of Peter : her 
evemags were deyoted to the company of an ad- 
hered, converted by her favour into an intrepid 
conspirator* 

The power of the czars^ like all despotismsy is 
w^kly founded : resting on the. opinions and pre- 
Indices of the governed^ it requires to poise it » 
steady hand : change of manners, and a broken 
.succession, had rendered revolutions in Russia 
not more diiEcult than sudden. The fordgn na* 
tivity of Peter enhanced his danger, which his at- 
tention to foreign interests, to the prejudice of the 
empire, contributed to augment. 

Catherine had the address, since the removal of 
Poniatofsky^ to preserve in the eyes of the cour- 
tiers an apparent fidelity to the memory of his at- 
tachment :' the new predeliction with which she 
consoled herself was concealed from ^ the know- 
ledge of her most intimate friends. M. de Breteuil^ 
in the persuasion of her constancy, degraded his 
dignity as embassador, by charging himself with 
her correspondence with the Pole : even princess 
^Dashko£F, while plotting with OrlofF, was ignorant 
of his intervie\ys with the empress ; one of the 
most ingenious of whose women, and the least 
scrupulous, contrived to manage the connection, 

Gregory OrloiF, less indebted to birth and 
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education dian to nature and fortunei was distin- 
guished for courage and manly beau^. For these 
mdvantages he had been selected from a post in 
&e artillery^ wh9e his brothers remained soldiers 
in the guards^ as aide^e-camp to count Peter 
Schityaloff, gcand-master of the artillery, a v^n 
and p<MnpoU8 man. The Kandsome and gallant 
;^de*de-camp was favoured by one of the finest 
women of the court, the princess Kourakin, whose 
Imsbsnd took umbrage at the condescension of 
the lady : the preaaming OrlofF m^, in conse- 
quence^ banished from the presence of his mis- 
tress, and threate]:ied with a journey to Siberia. 
This adventure becoming notorious, reached jthe 
retreat of Catherine, whose curiosity was excited 
to see the hero, whom, though at first unknown 
to him, she found means to console for his loss. 
This mysterious interview was succeeded by several 
Others, which led to the development of more 
important purjK>ses. OrlofF was, by his imperial 
mistress, initiated into the particulars of the 
conspiracy formed against the czar, of which he 
became an active and zealous member. By hia 
means, lus brothers, several officers, and «pme 
companies of the guards, wore, without under-» 
standing the extent of the project, won over to 
give it their support. The licentigusness of C*» 
VOL. u. p 
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dierine^ odious and insatiable^ was not confined 
to Orloff; but she knew how to distinguish ta- 
lents and finnness^ -and in whom to confide her 
daring plans. Seated on^the throne, she became 
die invisible, butjK>werful, principal .of the fac- 
tions formed against the czar. To t^e conspiracy 
of BestuchefF, supported by his nephew the 
prince of Volkonsky, united with count Panin, 
another was added, of which the princess Dash- 
kofF, a girl only eighteen years of age, was the 
most active and spirited member. Of diese fac- 
tions, who acted in unison, though without the 
cognisance of each other, Catherine was the ani- 
mating spirit. 

The princess, a widow, but lately returned 
from Moscow, where she iiad been held as in 
exile by her husband, was destined by her family 
to supplant her sister in the afiections of Peter i 
whether the lady disdained an imperial conquest, 
or whether the military taste -of the czar, infa- 
tuated to liquor, and rendered gross by the fumes 
of tobacco, rendered him insensible to her 
charms, it is certain the -project failed. To Ca- 
therine the princess became more acceptable : in- 
trigue and the study of letters united them ; ac- 
isording in their talents and in their pursuits, they 
passed whole days together. On the dismissal of 
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tbe' empress to PeterhofF, her friend rem;iined at 
Fetersburg, the more effectually to serve her. A 
"correspondence was k^t iip between them, in 
which the emptess was informed of all that pass- 
ed in thexrourt and^ity, with the measures proper 
to adopt in circumventing the designs of the czan 
Other motives, added to her friendship for the 
-^oipress, might possibly conibizie to animate the 
-zeal of this fair and youthful conspirator : jealous 
*of the elevation that awaited her sister, the united 
interests and authority xyf her family proved in^^ 
sufficient to divert her from a cause in which, as 
-prime mover, her ambition was interested* Dur* 
ingher residence at Moscow she had studied the 
languages ; while, conversant wkh the writings 
of foreign nations, she had learned to contemn 
the ignorance and grossness of her o^ii. Toung^ 
Urdent, inexperienced, conscious of talent, and in- 
toxicated with vanity, she aspired to the glory of 
conducting a revolution, braved the resentment of 
ker family, defied danger, and demised death. 

Her taste for the literature of France had been 
iattered and confirmed by Odart, a Piedmontese, 
who in search of fortune had come to Peters- 
burg, and who had enlisted himself in the suite 
of the princess. Wit and a turn for intrigue 
P2 
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were the characteristics of this man ; qualitiec 
which endeared him to his patroness^ vhoextdled 
him to the empress as a superior geniuSj and a 
man to whom she was piincipaUy indebted for her 
acquirements* Catherine^ jpj these eulogiumSf 
was induced to desire his sendees* and to confer 
on him the title of her private secretary. From 
jthis office he was raised to the honour of her coiv- 
£dence: a witness to the indignities she sufiered 
from the czar, he perceived in his overthrow t|ie 
.only means for her escape ; how this was to be 
accomplished, and by whom would the attempt 
he hazarded, became the subject of his medita^ 
tions. He perceived at once the dangers and the 
difficulties in which the project was involved j 
but riches and honours opposed themselves on 
one side to punishment and death on the other ; 
airarice, the darling passion of Odart, was not 
long in adjusting the balance. He addressed him- 
self to the princess, who had anticipated his iieaSf 
and who received with exultation the aid which 
his talents promised. ^ 

The conspir^rs, intoxicated with flattering 
h<q>es, promised themselves from their success 
the most brilliant recompence; WhQe the views 
of the secretary terminated in the acquisition of 
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wealth, the princess aspired to a more dazzling 
reward : glory was her idol, which required for 
its gratification the gaze of an admiring world. 

For the execution of the conspiracy much yet 
was wanting ; soldiers, money, and above all » 
chief, who, by his name and authority, might 
give dignity to their measures, and whom, ac- 
customed to manage the court and direct its in- 
trigues, no obstacles might discourage, no disap- 
pointments dismay. The attention of the faction 
was turned, as men proper for their purpose, on 
Ae hetman Cyril Razumoffsky, and count Nikits 
Ivanovitch Panin. 

The influence enjoyed by the former during 
' Ae reign of Elizabeth, the familiarity of the czari 
which he hiad the art of preserving, the post whicl| 
he held, one of the first in the empire, his icqk 
mense riches, and liberality towards the troops, 
secured his ascendancy at court, and his popularity 
in the army. He had little esteem for Catherine, 
nor did he appreciate her powers, but he adhered 
with fidelity to his former party. Having ap- 
plauded the designs communicated to him by the 
princess, he assured her, without seeming to take 
a direct part in the conspiracy, that in case of 
necessity she might rely on 4ii& concurrence* 
When, a few days afterwards, Orloff endeavoured 
p 3 
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to sound him on the subject, he gave him every 
encouragement to espouse the cause of Catherine 
against her husband, while he intimated that her 
adherents might depend on his assistance. The 
hetman, pleased with die rising factions, and 
mentally determined to give them his support^ 
kept the secret both "of Orloff and the princess, 
who had not yet confided their views to each other. 
He went yet farther : assembling his friends on. 
the instant, without precisely informing them o? 
what was passing, he hinted to them a plot ripen- 
• ing among the troops for the dethronement of the 
czar-, to this he added, that in their neglect ta 
declare Aemselves tts headers, no alternative 
would probably remain, but to become the force* 
instruments or victims of the -conspiracy. Hi§ 
hearers anxiously enquired on what it would be 
proper for them to determine : * J4)in me,' replied 
£he hetman, * the moment hostilities commence ; 
I wUl take care to assign to each of you the rank 
to which he has^ a title to aspire. The blind 
intrepidity of some obscure persons is now medi- 
tating the blow, let us watch for the instant: 
should they succeed, it is for our dexterity to reap 
the fruit of their toils. Speak ! Do you feel your, 
selves disposed to foUow my example ?'— Oaths 
of allegiance were mutually given and receivedi 
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and the meeting broke up in expectation of die 
event. 

To bring over count Fanin now became the 
business of the princess and secretary, who were 
earnestly recommended by Catherine to suffer 
nothing to remain undone that might promote 
their purpose :> aware of the weight which, by the 
name and presence of the hetman, would in the 
Gonunencement of the affair be thrown into the 
scale, she. was not-less* anxious, for ensuring its 
success, to secure the experience and ability of 
Panin. It was he only who, by the arts of insi- 
nuation, could moderate the impetuosity of the 
princess,, inflame the hatred of Razumoffsky, di- 
rect the avarice of Odart, and justify, in appear- 
ance, the conspiracy, by annexing to it the name 
of his pupil, the young grand-duke. Odart was 
commissioned to propose to Panin a concurrence 
with their designs ; when, prompted by a motive 
nrore powerful than the interest of Catherine,.he 
readily promised all th^t was required of him. 

Prince Volkonsky, majpr-general of the guards, 
was by an application from princess Dashkoff^ 
brought over to the party, in which the archbishop 
of Novogorod, just recalled from exile, and irritated 
by his punishment, the sense of which its remis- 
sion was insufficient to efface, was also engaged. 
t p4 
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The fomerM engine of superstition was employ* 
«d by the prelate in aid of the conspirators : th« 
sionks under his cemmand sowed in the hearts 
^ their disciple^ the seed of disloyalty, and taught 
them to consider their prince as the enemy of the 
national diuxch. 

To secure a part of the troops> the princess 
Sashkoff, under pretence of paying her compli«^ 
nenfs to some officers of her acquamtance, visit* 
ed the barracks. It was there she was met by 
Orloff, when a mutual explanation took place. 
The princess, flattering herself with having gained 
OrlofF to her party, suspected not his connectioik 
with Catherine, or even that he was known to her: 
to her fancied acquisition, the brothers of Orlofiv 
with many others long prepared by him for the 
purpose, were joined. 

When CWart informed the empress of their suo*- 
cess, of which her bver had already apprised her, 
die was careful not to offend the vanity of the 
princess by appearing to have anticipated the good 
tidings. One only among the factious required 
no management or prepossession. GlebofF,, raised 
by the czar from the lowest form of chicane to 
the office of procureur-general to the senate, ob- 
serving a host of foes uniting to attack his bene- 
factor, a force which he believed he would be 
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unable to stem, determined to add cruelty to 
treachery and ingratitude^ and to join his interest 
to that of the conspirators : looking around him 
for an opportunity of effecting his purpose, and 
having discovered the correspondence between 
Odart and princess Dashkoff> he hastened to 
profier to them his services. 

Difierent measures, according to their difiereat 
characters, were proposed by the conspirators for 
•fiecdng their common purpose. S<mie were for 
seizing the person of the czar, ^ at the palace of 
Peterhoff, at the conclusi^^n of one of those festi* 
vals which it was the custom to celebrate on the 
anmversary oS a favourite saiftt : others, more fe*^ 
rocipus, insisted on his- assassi&atioa in the nudst 
of his courtiers. > 

The succession, and the methods by which ihe 
fdace of Ae fsiU^ prmce should be supplied, he** 
came no less a subject of disputation. Catherine 
aspired to. the vacant throne, and was supported 
in her piret^sions by Orloff and the princess; 
That she should be permitted to govern under the 
tide cf regent^ was proposed by Panin, while that 
of emperor Ao\M devphre on her son. Widi this 
opinion the hetwm lUzumofibky coincided; Pa- 
nin had the courage to remonstrate wnii die em* 
{nress Oft dus tK^ec^, and to ponit out to her 
?5 
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where her ambition ought to stop. He reminded 
her of her declarations of aspiring but to the titl^ 
of mother of the emperor, of her foreign extrac- 
tion, and the probable discontent of the people* 
^ Think you/ added he, ' that there will not be 
incessant plbttings in favour of the descendants 
of the great Peter, while one of them languishes 
at the foot of the throne, and others are immured 
in loathsome dungeons ? Ah I madam, yield your 
pretensions to what it is unlikely you should ever 
attain. Be satisfied with, escaping the dangers 
that press on you, and justify the undertaking in 
which you are about to ^igage, by convincing the 
world that it is the interest of your son, rather 
than your . own, whidi is the. object of your 
efforts.' 

The conspirators, struck with the firmness of 
this address, remained for some time silent. Or- 
loff shuddered. Catherine for a few moments 
appeared involved in reflection, when suddenly 
turning towards Panin, * Count/ said she, * your 
reasoning is forcible, but my sentiments remain 
unaltered. ^ I know the Russians \ neither are you 
so unacquainted with them as not to be awate 
that, proT^ded they are governed^ they care but 
little about the origin of. those by whom that go* 
venunent i% administered. They lyre a people who 
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knownothing but obedience, even when the ruling 
hand presses heavily upon them. Mentchikoff, 
Biren, Munich, afford proofs of this assertion. It 
is not that I thus intend to reign j no ! far from 
it ; lenity and justice, by which my actions shall be 
guided, shall leave no pretence for discontent : 
but you, who talk to me of revolt and murmur, 
do you forget, that it is regencies that are most 
fertile in rebellion ? Had Peter III. firmness to 
hold the reins of the empire, would thepresentcon- 
spiracy ever had birth ? You profess alarm for my 
son ; would you then abandon him to the caprice 
of a fatlier by whom he is disavowed, rather than 
trust him to the affection of a tender mother ? If 
I aspire to command, is it not for the welfare of 
my child ? Is it not that I may be able to recom- 
pense those who, like yoii, aid me to defend him ? 
Doubtless they may rely on my lasting gratitude ; 
but, in order to testify it, must I not have power ? 
That power I expect from you.' 

Fanin was not shaken by this artful address ; 
opinions were divided, and no determined mea- 
sures were fixed. The motive of Panin was suf- 
ficiently apparent j by placing his pupil on the 
throne, he purposed to govern in his name, and to 
. hold the second place, in the empire. Catherine, 
whose discernment nothing escaped, gave him pri- 
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yate assurances that he should be appointed first 
minister, an engagement which was carefuUy con- 
cealed from the oAet conspiifators^ 

Princess Dashkoff, OrlofF, and 'Odart, left na 
means untried for gaining Panin to their purpose. 
The' sturdy preceptdr resisted their joint efforts, titt 
his ambition was assailed by a softer, but not, as 
it proved, less conquering passion* Lave had en^ 
Ksted in the service of Ca&erine Ae most intrepid 
of her adherents ; and love prepared for her an- 
other victory. A beautiful female, only eighteen 
years of age,, who becomes the member of a fac* 
tion, possesses powers of persuasion not difficult ^^ 
to appreciate : the vivacity, the talent, the spirit 
of madame Dashkoff^ made a powerful impression 
on the passions of the Statesman ^ white frequent 
conferences on the sidsject of thek common pro* 
ject had served but to fan the flame. It was not 
long before the princess became acquainted with 
Ae effect of her chatms 5 if she* received the de- 
clarations of hei^ antiquated lover ^th coldness, it 
was not to virtue that his difficulties were owing. 
Revenge succeeded in the heart of the preceptor 
to unrequited love 5 while he seemed to derive a 
pleasure in opposing himself tQ the views of the 
author of his disappointment. Odart only, per^ 
ceiving the motive of Pania's resistanc^^ hastened 
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to inform the princess, who confirmed to him the 
truth of his conjecture. In die familiaritj of con-^ 
fidence, and in their nautual 2eal for die success ^^ 
of their schemes, madame Dashkoff suffered a 
detestable sophistry to violate deUc^acy> and to pre^ 
Tsdl over die feeble remains of principle which, in 
^ profligate court, shef had yet cherished. Sht 
was persuaded that virtue itself ought to yield to 
Ifiendship, and that it accorded widi die heroism 
of her character to render her charms subseryient 
to her ambitioh. Convinced by arguments so 
eontemptiUe, she assented to whatever was pro- 
posed, and the obstinacy of Panin melted away 'm 
the fires of love*. 

The conspirators thus agreed, determined or 
die execution of their plan i to effect which 9ed« 
diers, rather than chiefs, were wanting. It beu^ 
came* important to gain over the guards^by which 
measure th^ czar would be left defenceless. Three 
companies of the regiment of Ismailofi^ were ak 
feady seduced; but these were insufficient for 
their purpose, and by motiey only could they hope 

* This account is possibly a calumny. By many per- 
sons who attended the courts of Elizabeth, Peter III. and 
Catherine, it is affirmed that, whatever might be the ec- 
centricities of this lady, no imputations could, withjt^- 
tice (though a widow at eighteen), be thrown on her 
chastity. 
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to corrupt others. The empress, scarcely capable 
of supporting the expences of her household^ 
commissbned Odart, in concert with the princess 
DashkoflF, to apply for a supply to M. de Bretuil*, 
so long her confidant and her dupe, and who was 
preparing to leave Petersburg. Aware of a con- 
spiracy on foot, but ignorant of the springs which 
gave it motion, Bretuil doubted its success, and 
hesitated to advance the sixty thousand rubles^ 
which Catherine demanded of the king his masterr 
But fearing to wound the empress by a formal 
refusal, and distrustful of her secretary, whom he 
regarded as an adventurer, he studied for eva- 
sion, and desired her majesty might be assur- 
ed,' that the king of France would esteem the 
opportunity of afibrding her a proof of bis attach- 
ment a pleasure, and that her request should be 
communicated to him without delays With this 
message he sent the form of a note, which he 
drew up to be copied by Catherine. Odart, be- 
lieving that the empress would not scruple the 
form proposed by the embassador^ promised this 
to M. de Bretuil, in her name. Catherine, offend*- 
ed at the distrust implied by such a measure, and 
the delay it would necessarily occasion, vouch- 
safed no reply. The embassador, having waited 

* The French minister. 
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some days in vain, set out from Russia and pro« 
ce^ed to Vienna, where he received from Ver- 
sailles the first news of the success of the conspi- 
rators, and an order to return to Petersburg. The 
iiistant of his departure, a note had been privately 
delivered to Berenger, Recharge (T affaires ^ couched 
in the following terms : 

• The intended purchase will be speedily made, 
but at a cheaper rate ; we have therefore no need 
of other supplies.' 

The situation of Catharine was at this moment 
terrible. The dread of treachery or accident by 
which her designs might be betrayed, the appre- 
hension of an arrest, of dethronement, of seciu- 
dbn for life, by turns harassed her with the most 
restless inquietude. Peter, sporting on the brink 
of a precipice, was intent only on his pleasures \ 
yet he was not unmindful of the unhappy Ivan, 
who, by his orders, had been secretly brought to 
Petersburg and lodged in an obscure house, where, 
during the night, he received visits from the czar, 
accompanied by two of his confidants. 

The fleet destined to act against Denmark be- 
ing . completely equipped, one division remained 
ati Gronstadt, while the other waited at ReveL 
Th^ regiokeints by which this- expedition was to 
)}e fcdlQwed.- were already in Pomerania, where 
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others were on the march to join them : eferj 
thing was prepared for the invasion of Holsteiiu 
Peter was delighted with die idea of a conquest 
by which he would be enabled to pay his respects 
to his friend and model, the Prus^an monarch, 
wliose envoy he treated with the mofl extrava-* 
gant adulation. The day for his departure was 
fixed by the czar on tibat following the festival of 
Paul and Peter, which it was the ciistom to cele* 
brate at Feterhoff, and at the end of wJuch it 
was planned that the empress should be arrested. 
Two days before the C2ar was hurled from the 
throne, it is said that he held in his debauch die 
following discourse : * Of what use are all those 
petty sovereigns of Europe i What are they ? In- 
future, I am resolved, there shall be in diis part 
of the world only three powers, Russia, Prussia^ > 
and France. The north shall be mine, die king: 
of i^russia shall have Germany, and die isest^ 
shall belong to France ?' * But why,' otiservecl' 
a courtier, ' is France put by your majesty into the 
division?' — * Oh! yes,* replied the czar^ * France 
also is a great nation.* 

The friends of Catherine,, ii|fonned of aU t]iaft 
passed m the court, were ^n^hmt toAeks^'m 
purposes : wink Peter renfiaine4ignot»tt of tlieir 
designs^ they vratched k>t tfab moment of action^ 
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a moment which chance accelerated* Waitmg in 
indolent security the feast at Peterhofl^ the em- 
peror had repaired to Oranienbaum, his country 
palace, to pass a few days, accompanied by some 
of the most beautiful women of the court. Scan* 
daloud and absurd reports were propagated on this 
occasion, which served to increase the partisans 
of Catherine^ and ta excite against her husband 
stew disgusts. It had been first determined by 
the conspirators ta seize the czar on his return 
to Petersburg, but, in a new deliberation, it was 
agreed that delay might occasion diangier, and that 
their plan might be executed with an equal pro<* 
spect of success, on the arrival' qf the emperor at 
Peterhofi: 

This prcq'ect, so well concerted^ in which eacU 
of the parties concerned relied no less on the fide* 
Kty of his adherents than on his own<5ourage and 
firmness, was suddenly and unexpectedly revealed* 
A discovery, not effected by chance, but by a ca<» 
price of fortune, emboldened rather than discou* 
raged the conspirators, and, by precipitating their 
movements, secured -their success. By an excess 
of precaution,, a person had been commissioned 
by madame Dashkofi^and Odart to watch the steps 
of the chiefs of the revolt, that, on the detection 
of treachery, instant measures of vengeance aiuL 
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security might be adopted. Passick^ aUeutenant^ 
had gained the soldiers of a company of guards 
to which he belonged : one of these menj upon 
a supposition of the concurrence of his. captaint 
simply demanded of him on what day they were 
to take up arms against the czar ? The captain 
surprised^ yet dissembling, answered the soldier 
in vague terms, by which he drew from him the 
secret, a disclosure which he instantly reported 
to the chancery of the regiment. Passick, at 
wine in the evening, the hpur of the discowry, 
being put under an arrest, \wrote with his pencil 
on a scrafi of paper, in a room where, he was 
{U'eviously thrust, the following sentence :* ProT 
ceed this instant to execution, or we are undone-' 
The ^py, who watched hi& motions, presented 
himself at the door. Passick, to whom he was un- 
known, perceiving every thing must be hazarded, 
gaVe him the billet, with a charge to convey it 
speedily to the hetman Razumofiiky, by whom 
he would be well recompensed. The man 
hastened to princess DashkofF, and put into her 
hand the paper. Panin, by accident, entered at 
^e same moment. The princess was instantly 
4etermined by the advice of the soldier, observ-p 
ihg that, however weak might be the czar, they 
bad no other means of safety : should time be d,U 
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lowed him for defence, their ruin was tnevitable. 
Panki, whether deficient in courage and activity^ 
or doubtful of the success of the enterprise, op^^ 
posed this reasoning, and, after declaring his re^ 
solution to take till the next day to deliberate oH 
the measures proper to be pursued, withdrew.. 

The agents of the princess had, in the mesHi 
limey api^riaed the conspirators of what had hap- 
pened. On the departure of Panin, the youthfidf 
heroine, dressed in man's apparel, issued out to 
join .on the green bridge OrlofF and his friends, 
whom she had been in the habit of meeting thus 
disguised* Those she found no les^ uneasy thail 
lierself, and- equally e^ger for the execution o£> 
the plot : a del^y tijl- the^ morrow appeared tof 
them all pregnant with the most fatal conse- 
quences. The period fioced on for action was i» 
the silence of tlie night, before the czar hadf 
been allowed time for prevention,, ox tjie people 
to arm in his defence. OrlofF, his brother, and, 
a frieod^ hastwed to the barracks to prepare the, 
soldiers for the signal, while his second brothei? 
accepted the perilous commfasion of seeking, th^ 
empress at Peterhoff. 

Catherine, under pretence of leaving the apart-* 
n^nts free for the approaching feast, had retired 
to a sununer-house remote from the preparatioA^: 
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at Ae foot of which nms a canal communrcat- 
in^ with ike Neta. Here she had caused to be 
fastened, as wi^but design, a small boat, that 
occasionally facilitated^ die visits of her fa^ouritest 
and which in an extremity might aid her escape* 
OrlofF, having entrusted to his brother a key of 
this summer-house,in^TUCted him in die methods 
of rendering it useful^ while the prmcess Dash* 
koiF charged him with a note to ^gage die ^n*- 
pf ess to join them with speed.. 

It was two in the morning, when Catherine^ 
^norant of what was passing, and- lulled in a pro^ 
found sleeps found herself suddenly roused by » 
soldier to whose person, she was a stranger,. aa<f 
who stood by the side of her bed^ ** Yowr majesty/' 
said he, ' neglecting inhis haste to deliiper die note^- 
*has not a moment to lose; arise, get ready- and M*^ 
low me-/ Having thus spoken, he instandy disap«» 
peared. The' empress, astonished suid terrified,, 
called her fsivourite woman ; Having dressed m 
haste, they disguised themselves so as to be un* 
known to the sentinels. Scarcely were they pre- 
pared when the soldier returned, from whom they 
karned that a carriage awaited them at the garden 
gate. They found there a coach which, by the 
princess DashkofF, had been kept in rea^essi 
under pretence of a^rural excursion^ at die house 
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<>f one of her peasants a few miles ffom Peter- 
koff, and f&r which Alexeji die brother of Orloll^ 
had setit a ccmirade. 

Catheriaej with ,her attendant, having entered 
the carriage, the reins were seized by Alexeyt 
who set off at £vil speed. One of the horses^ 
jbeing "Over driven, suddenly stopped and felL 
They were <x>mpelled to alight, while Alexey, 
with his companion, employed every effort to 
cheer the animal, but in vain. The distance 
from Petersburg was still considerable ; the dan- 
ger and confusion in the midst of the darkness 
. became every moment more inght&l. In this 
4ilemma, they determined to proceed on foot, but 
had not walked far when they fortunately es- 
pied a Hght country cart. The brother of Orloff 
seized on the horses, the en^ress mounted, and 
they set off as before. Another carriage was pre* 
sendy heard, rattling after them with unususd 
rapidity; in it was OdoBF, who, calculating the 
moments, was alarmed at the delay of the em* 
press : he no sooner perceived them than, crying 
out that they waited only for her, he drove on, 
without staying for a reply, to receive her at Pe* 
teraburg. Catherine, nearly exhausted by anxiety 
and fat%ue, yet commanding herself enough to 
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assume a Sedate and tranquil air, reached the citf 
at seven in the morning (Jujy 9, 1762). 

She proceeded immediately to the quarter of the 
IfmailofF guards^ of which three companies had 
been won over to her party : but they were not 
permitted, by the chiefs of the conspiracy, to leave 
the barracks till the appearance of the empresa» 
lest precipitation should ruin their plan. At the 
report of her arrival, thirty of the soldiers, halt- 
dressed, ran out to receive her with shouts of joy. 
Alarmed at the smallness of the number, she he- 
sitated for a nK)ment, and at lengA assured themt^ 
in a tremulous voice, * That she had been driven . 
by her danger to the necessity of asking their as- 
sistance; that her death, together with that of her 
son, had been decreed by the czar that ve^y night; 
th^at flight had, been her only means of escape; 
and that her confidence in their attachment had led 
her to put herself , into their hands V Her au- 
ditors trembled with indignation, and swore to .die 
in her defence. 

Their example, with that of the hetmao their 
co]k>nel, who presently jdined them, collected 
others, who, led by curiofity, flocked aboutr the 
empress in great numbers, and with one consent 
declared her sovereign. The. chaplain of the regi- 
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4t»etit beiii|( iom^iately summoned^ a crucifix was 
fetched from the altar, on which the oath of the 
troops was received. Amidst the tumult some 
voices were heard proclaiming Catharine regent^ 
but these were overborne by the threats of Orlofli 
and the more numerous cries of * Long live the 
empress.!* 

The Simeonofsky and the Eredbaginsky had 
already imitated the Ismailoff guards.: . the officers 
placed themselves with docility at the head of their 
companies* as if pre-engaged in die plot. Two 
jonly had the courage to ftand out, and these were 
instantly arrested. Among those who had been 
gained over, major IschapeloiF and lieutenant 
Poushtein were only wanting, to whom the em- 
press sent an order of arrest, coldly observing she 
had no farther use for them. While princess Dash* 
koff, the hetman, and other nobles and officers re- 
mained about Catharine, and completely secured 
the regiments of guards, OrlofF ran todiat of the 
artillery, tojdraw it to the aid of the empress; but, 
thougli treasurer of the corps, and beloved by the 
soldiers, they unanimously refused to follow him, 
insisting on seeing the orders of their general Ville- 
bois. The general had been for some time favour- 
ably regarded by Catherine, but, having observed 
:in him a probity too austere to allow her a hope 
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of his engaging in the revolt, she had not ventofeA 
to confide to him her plans. When a fxiend o£ 
OrlofF appearadi wkh a command from her ma* 
jesty to the general to join her at the barracks, st 
the head of hts regiment, he asked, with surf^rise^ 
!£ the emperor was dead? The messenger, with- 
•out answering the <}uestion, repeated his OTder^ 
when Villebois, <x>nfounded, repadred alone to the 
barracks. On finding Catharine sunounded bya 
crowd of people, he perceived at once what was 
required of him } but, withheld by his fidelity to 
the czar, or distrustful of fhe success of the em* 
press, he ventured to faint to her the obstacles she 
had yet to surmount, and which he declared she 
ought to have foreseen. ^ I sent not for you/ 
said she, haughtily interrupting him, * to enquire 
what I ought to have foreseen, but to demand 
how you intend to act ?'— ^ To obey your majesty/ 
replied Villebois in confusion, and departed to 
put himself at the head of his regiment, and to 
deliver the arsenals to the acUierents of Cadie« 
rine. 

All these advantages were attained witlun two 
hours. The empress already beheld herself sur« 
rounded by two thousand warriors, suid a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of Petersburg, who 
mechanically followed the soldiers. By the adU 
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vice of the hetmaii» she rqpaired to ibe chiirdi of 
Sasan, where every thing had been prepared £pr 
her reception. As she passed akHig» atieiiiled by 
a numerous suite, the windows and doors were 
crowded with spectators, who mingled their a^ 
clamations with the shouts of the troops* The 
archbidiDp xd Novogorod, arrayed in his sacer-^ 
dotal robes, accompanied by a train of priests^ to 
whom long beards and hoary heads jpve a w^ 
neraUe appearance waited at the altar to receive 
her, placed on her iiead the imperial crown, Ind^ 
in a loud vcMce^ proclaimed her, under the name of 
Catherine !!• sovereign of all the Russias; de- 
claring at the same time the young grand-dukc^ 
Paul Petrovitch, to be her successor. A Te Deum 
was then dianted, accompanied by the shouts of 
the multitude. 

The empress, after the ceremony, proceeded t^ 
the palace, so lately occupkd by Elizabeth. The 
gates were thrown open to the people, who, dur* 
ing several hours, flocked thither, and^ falHqg on 
their knees before Catherine, took the oath of al<: 
legiance. . . 

The conspiratorsy in the mean time, were un- 
wearied in their visits to the several quarters of 
the town, which they put in a state of defence : 
cvery-where a guard was stationed, and camions 

VOL. II. ^ 
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pkoed with Mghted matches^ without any opf»o- 
Stion or ihtemiption. Prince George of Hol- 
siein, unck to the emperor, having ventured out 
wkh a few faithful adherents, was surrounded 
and compelled to surrender^ loaded with insults^ 
^nd dragged to prison, whence, after some hoursf 
he was delivei^d by the empress, who had him 
kept under an arrest in his own house. 
• While the partisans of Catherine triumphied 
without resistance^ the czat teihained ignorant 
of ^1 that was passing, of which none of his friends 
had thought of informing him. One man only, 
Bressan^ a foreigner, who owed to Peter his for^ 
tone, ii2A the courage to prove his grateful fi- 
delity : he gave to a domestic, whom he disguised 
as a countryman, a written paper, with orders to 
deliver it into the hands of the czar. ^ The mes- 
senger chanced to pass just as the conspirators 
Iftrere ^placing a guard on the Kaliiika bridge^ 
over the Fontanka, which, in going out on that 
side of thyHtJr, it is necessary to cross. Having 
escaped meir notice, he proceeded rapidly to Ora» 
nienbaum, which, on his arpval, he found the 
emperor had quitted; upon this intelligence he. 
hastened on in quest of him to Peterhoff. 

Every circumstance seemed to concur in favour 
of the revolu^tt. On the road to Peterhoffj at 



«oi»fe'ittrtaDce iitoi PeteidMifg, a regiftumt vm 
encamped of/sixteen hwdred men, wkoUy uncM- 
nected widf die levdit^ <m die tidiii^^ of ^ich, 
k ws»ife»reid» diey vould be ordercfd by Ae tear 
t» hmirtip^ ^r-^cfitip, aiiid join hisHolstem 
larwps. ASeasures were scat cely pfeututed fca avert 
dufr caiMsbopbe^ whon the cdtoniel of the ttgimtot^ 
'wbom coafosed ^repoxts^ had reached of- what vna 
passing in iSieeityy apjpeaf^ at Petersburg. ' The 
ootispir&torsf surtouadiiig him, spoke 'with endii^^ 
siasm of' ihetr enterprise,' of its beneficial pur- 
port and probaUe success^ Tlie colonel, eon* 
vinced by their jirguments, or overpowered by 
didr spUcitttdei relximed to Surrender his regiment 
to the empress. Whik haranguing his meii for 
tbJB purpose^ an orde^ from the ctzt commanded 
hiapreaence ahdtfae aid of H$ troops : the soldiers^ 
confounded, cried out unairimously, they no longer 
sudoiowledged the authority of Peter ; having said 
wluchj they began their march to join the re^ 
vokets. - '^h^ 

Before the close of die day, CatlMne wasJa 
possession of fifteen , thousand choice troops : 
the city was in a state of defence, order prevailed^ 
and no blood had been shed. Her interest had 
been princi|)ally prc»noted in consecpience of a re- 
port| spread by her adherents on every side^ that 
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dic^ hadf tether with Iter aom^ been ^destkied 1» 
dfistth .hj tb^ €zsur> on fiM yctj dcaiyi a mmoiir 
WOfed without prpof,, and bdievcd without iflr* 
i/»^atioiL Ca^arine, whan arrived at the pa* 
laccj ifiat instantly % ^ jrioui^ grand-^diEe; a 
detachment^ headisd ^r aitmsty officor^ . waa dts-. 
patched for the purpQ^ Theprinc^whohadbecai' 
i^equently told of the d^fgn^ of ;the cas9V against 
hiin^ was, .on awaking in the ouddt ^f the«$ddi«r5f 
seized wilh teircor* He was carried in the arms, 
of Panin.to his i9iother« who, leading him into the 
balcony, held, him ;np tp ;the pe<q^Ie» w)io$e accla<r 
Qiations were redoubled at jthe s|gl|t 

A rumoar wad on. a siKlden q^^ through the 
multitude tbit Peter III. was lyo mor^^ and ths^ 
the {ffocession with ^his body was then pacing* 
To the^houts of the people «ucce<^ledx>n Ais ve- 
port4he«ftOs$pro(9Ui»d9i]ienp^ S^eral ;8oIdiers> 
^orered with Ipi^g blf^k clpkes.and beanngitorcb^. 
in their hgnds, riow appeared on e^ side ^ coj£h» 
jover which hmq; a pall, preceded by prie8ts,x}mnt« 
|i^ litanw as the j^rooe^s^ moved forward, 
whUe.the Gv>wi fell bapk respectfiiUy on either side.- 
It wiis not doubted afterwanM, that ^s inock. 
tragedy :Wa8 a strats^^m of the conspirators t&K 
decdving ^ people, and app^ng ihe friends of 
the.czar- - ' i' ■ : 
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The ]f)tlncipal hobfes, Ac greater parf of whbrti 
had no share irthe consj^Sracf, on leaftiing its suc- 
*cess atf dich* rising iri the rtiornihg, tedof ted to tht 
pafliace, trfiere, eOrtpelkd by interest to disguhTe 
their fceKngs, they did homage to the empress^ 

A couiicit Mras ntttt held by the h^ads of her 
faction^ v^hd, tor profit^ by llie dispositions of the 
army, resolved to march immediately agaitidttb'e 
czar. To secure in the mean tinte Catherinfe 
irbm danger, and calm- the fears of die soldiers 
on her account, they conducted her to an oM psf- 
fece, built widi timber,- facing a large open plainer 
which they surrounded' with troops. Towards 
noon the empress, assured of Petersburg, caused 
• a manifesto^ which had been secretly printed> to 
be distributed through the city. A notificatioii 
"Was next delivered to the foreign ministers^ ap- 
pointing the day of dieir admittance to courts to 
prtaciit tiieir compliments of 6oxf gratulationi to tibe 
c!fli^press« 

Durmg these transactions^ Cath^me, decorated 
- with dhe insignia of the Ofder of St. Andrew, ha-* 
biled ki tfte uniform of ^ guards (bortewedfor 
the- occasaoQ of Taliemi^ » youag^ officer), and 
mounted oil horseback, nxte dirough the ranks^ 
^iccompamed by Ac princess Dashkoff, sihiilariy 
apparelled. It was at this instant that Potcmkb^- 
Q.3 
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a yotttb only tixtecD years of agc^ and exitign in 
the regiment of horse-guardsj perceimg the hat 
of the empress without a plume^ rode, up and 
with great gallantry ofiered to hqr his own. His 
liors^ accustomed to form into asquadfcm^ could 
not for some time be made to quit the side of that 
on which Catherine was mounted^ who observed 
with admiration the grace and courage with which 
the lestive animal was managed by his rider. 

The troops, supplied with beer and brandy» ex- 
pressed their satisfaction in the presence of their 
sovereign, by reiterated shouts and other marks 
of vociferous joy. in this . tumult a regiment of 
cavalry, in which the czar, while yet grand-duke, 
had served as a colonel, and which pn his acces* 
ston to the throne hehad incorporated with the 
^ards, was observed to take no part. The offi- 
cers bav^ refused to Catherine the oath of alle- 
^ance, had been put under arrest, and v^Jated 
by those of anodier regiment : die sullen sijence 
'of. these honest ai|d grateful soldieiQ,^oiifra»ted 
.the noisy intemperance df their tupHil feltows. 
Nothing being apprehsnded from so sins^I1.4 psurty, 
the tro(^ b^an their laoardi against the . csar. 
Tbfi empr^s, near an open window, idp<[d in view 
of the soldiers and the people, whom curiosity 
had brought before the palace. 



Peter vimsiained yet unstispi^cMl^ of »U d^at ^tfm 
passii^ : lulled i^lo a fa|:aYeecimtjrf he had in the 
•fifionuiig order^ ihe arrest of an officer, whcr, 
faithful:to his 'u^atxeft^ had. the pteicedk^ eraiiog 
hastened to inform him ei what vit^s on foot. He 
had> with his mistress, hifrfavotfrilea» and the wso-^ 
jmea of the court, 0et out from Onamnhmm^ in 
a calash) for Peterhqff, to be present on thcfy^ 
tival of the ensuing day. The carnage of tbe 
czar, attended by others, proceeded rapidly, while 
the company within . amused themselves with, the 
idea of their expected. pleasure. In the midst of 
this thoughtless mirth, Gudovi<x:h, the general 
aide-de-camp, who had galloped forward, vras per- 
ceived returning at full speed. He had been met 
oh the road by a chahiberlain of the empress, 
coming on foot to his. liiaster, to inforii) hun.df 
:her escape, and the perplexity which had in con- 
sequence filled the palace of Peterhoff. i Gudo- 
vitch, who had turned back at this tnteOigencei 
as he approached the carriage of jdie c2ar, called 
to the driver to stop. Peter surprised, and some- 
what ^i^ry, enquired if he was mad ? The aide- 
de-cam{V coming close to tlie ca&sh, .whiipered 
some words in his ear. The czar changed co- 
lour, appeared agitated, alighted from the carriage, 
and drew Gudovitch aude, tp interrogate him 
<^4 
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with inefe finecdom. Hatbg tbus done, he re-- 
tomedf handed ihe kiSics frmn the calash, and 
pointiiig out ta them agate of die park through 
which diey ntq;ht}oai him at die (mat ci the pah 
face, teaimiedhis seat widi soKie of his ooiurderd, 
and drove off widi speeds 

On his arrival at PeterhoiF, he ran ta the pavi« 
Son which Catherine had occupied, and in his 
confusion soi^ht minutely for her. Every per- 
son was distracted hy his questions, hut from none 
could he gain satisfaction. The sagacious fore- 
saw already the extent of this misfortune, but, 
nor daring to increase the alarm, continued silent.. 
His mistress, with the ladies, proceeded through 
the .garden walk, ignorant of the motive which 
had induced die czar to leave them en the road. 
^ Now/ cried he aloud, on perceiving die coun- 
tess—* now,. Romanovna, will you believe me? 
Catherine has escaped f I told you there was no- 
dimg of which she was not ci^abie.* 

Some boors, returned from Petersbuxg, were 
in the mean while relating to a group of valets 

. what they had witnessed in the city : the domes- 
dcs whispered among diemselves respecting this 

. intelligence, which they ventiured not to disclose 
either to their mastefr to his courtiers. A 
gloomy distrust |HrevaiIed arpund j it sefemed a& 
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ff evieiy heart prefiiged ilie fate that impended. 
The canr, confeonded and dismayed^ forbore to 
make fsother enquirf respectiii^ events of which 
no (me dared to gire him informationt 

In the midst of this drtadfol stiUness^ a^oiilttry^ 
man made his* wttfdumiigk the a£Sr]|^itcd groiipy 
and haying bowed hie^ body, in :dir aooHstomed 
form of salutation,, drew from his bosom^ wiA» 
out uttering % word, a sealed note, wUdi he pre- 
sented to Peter. This man was the domestic dis- 
patched by Bressan. The czar ran his eye hastily 
over the paper, and then read its contents aloud, 
• by which'tbose^tanding round him were informed, 
.that an itisunrectiGn had broken, out in the morn^ 
iftg at Petersburg, that die troops had taken arms 
in favour of Catherine, that she was about to be 
crowned in the church of Easan, and that the 
people took part with the soldiers^- 

These tidings appeared to afiect the czar with' 
considemble depif^essidn ;• his^coortiers vainly en-- 
deavoured tt>* cheer his spirits,, and. to communU 
eate to him a courage of which diey were not 
themselves possessed. Voront2off, the ^ chancel- 
lory observed,, that it was probable, however Ca- 
therine might try to fan the flame, this fermenta- 
tion might prove-but of slight consequence ; that> 
with peimissibn iromthe czar, he would hasteu 
^5 
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to Petersburg, and engage to bring bftck With 
him the empress. Peteri without hesitation, ac- 
cepted this rash proposal, and the ch^mCeUor de-^ 
parted to execute his iengagenient« 

On entering the palace, Vorontzoff^ found Ca* 
tfaerine surrounded by a mukitude, in the act of 
doing homage •, he had nevertheless the temerity 
lb represent to her die danger to whic^ he beUeved 
die exposed herself : *Tou may/ said he, < niadam, 
• have some success, but it will be. of short dura* 
don.* Is it actmg wisely to trust to the blii|d zeal 
of imprudent friends, for die sake of sharing with 
them a momentary triumph? Is it prudent to 
make of your husband a mortal enemy? Why 
take up arms, when^ by your ^^peiior n^d) and 
die gendeness of persuasicni, yoti can -wiUi'^aSe 
obtain all that you desire i The regime^its of the 
guards compose not the whole army, and of the 
Hussian empire the inhabitants of Peter^urg 
are but an inconsiderable part,^ To this harangue^ 
Catherine calmly replied )«— ^ Tou see how it is ; 
I do nothing ; I yield but to the ardent sensibi- 
Bty of the empire.* Voroutxoff, who perceived 
die crowd every instant increasing, and who, in 
die looks of those around him, read die conse^ 
quences v^ith which his perseverance might be 
sttended^ f^gait widi his duty his boast to^his 
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master) and^ yielding to the torrent, in hi3 tium 
took the oath$ of allegiance : * I wiU serve you in 
the council^ madam/ added he, 'but I am useless 
in the field. My presence may be offensive to 
those who heard me address yoii: that I may 
avoid exciting jealousy, I intreat to be allowed to 
remain in my house, under the guard of a trusty 
officer.* This request was immediately granted. 
Thp chancellor, by a precaution fo prudent, was 
secured alike from the partisans of Catherine^ [and 
the suspicions of the czan 

At six in the evening, the empress mounted her 
horse a second time,: with a (jU'awn sword in her 
hand, and her temples bound with oak leaves^ 
she hastened to place herself at the head of her 
troops, already on their march. On either side 
of her, rode princess Dashkoff" and the hetman 
Razumoffsky ; a crowd of courtiers followed iii 
her traip, who vied with each other in the atdor 
with which they shared ^er danger and partoo^ 
in her trijimph* Her army was augmented by 
three thousand Kosacs, well mounted, who' feeingi 
by theeidejs of the QZ2|f> about to file off towards 
Pom^er^^ia, had been stopped on their way Sy a 
messenger from the hetman, and brought bacj^ to 
join the cpnspiratpra. ,. ' ^ 

While these, events were passi;^ |n'the cityi 
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Peter, after the dq»artiire <tf Vonmtzoff, bad re^ 
mained a prey to the most cruel suspense and 
inquietude. In expectation every moment of re» 
ceiTihg news, it became no longer* possible to^ 
doubt of wbat bad happened. Surrounded by 
veeping; women, aQd young courtiers, equally in-^ 
capable of afibrding aid, he traversed the garden 
with restless strides : twenty difFerent plans were,, 
m ^ same hour, formed and abandoned^ in- 
£ctati)ig useless manifestoes, in imprecating ^enge* 
ance against Catherine, he alternately occupied 
and wasted the time. Dinner was at lengdi an-^ 
nounced, which he comniandied to be served up* 
on the margin of the sea^. and^ here, for a mo-> 
ment, the ci^iel rieflectiOns by which he wa& ha- 
rassed appeared to su^r a respite. But thiS; 
interval was of no long duration : his appalled, 
inu^nation.agaun presented the evils which me- 
naced him } an order was dispatched to the three 
Aoiisand Holstemers, kft at Oratuenbaum, tOi 
bastei), wiA tb^ axtiQery, tp the aid* of dieit 
flEBufter*. 

U was at tbis instant, tibat the venerable mat^. 
tbal Munich made his appearance* The greats 
lailitary reputation of this officer rendered iittk 
the oeif perscm capable, in the present juncture 
$X sdil^ of fe-aiiiinating Use dioopbig spirits ol 
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tte czar :— ^ Your majeMiy's troops are cotmog^* 
said the veteran conunander ; < let us put ourselves- 
at their head» and marefa straight t»- l^etersburg- 
Tou have yet tfiere mztrf friendd ; on jour ap» 
pearance^ thejrwffl arm in your defence. The 
guards have Been misled into .a momentary aHens^ 
tidn, and*w91 soon rad^y around your standard* 
Be assured, should we be forced to action, the; 
palm o£ Victory win not long be diluted ^wkh 
you by theret^ls.*' , 

The resobi^ion of the marshal was nK>re flat^ 
tering tothe csar, than acceptable to the timid^ 
train by which' he was surrounded^:* they were 
preparing to commence dieir march, when news 
was brought of tUe< approadi of the empress 
whose army, it wa» affirmed^ consistedof twenty 
Aousand men.. The women cried out^ to re* 
turn to Oranienbaiim ; whik Peteri heskated 
whether to expose his person. < If you wish^ , 
said Minneb> * to decl^ie the batde^ remain not. 
here to be attacked, where you have no means of 
defence. Neither Petethefi^ n»t Oranienbaum 
can stand a siege | but* a. retreat is o&redyou Ify 
Gronstadt. Cronstadt is yet under your: com-^ 
mand $ you have th^re a fleet and a numerous 
gatfrison. Itos^mCronstadt that you will jii^biMi 
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Uula difficukj ia restpnng Fetessjjux^ to Its 

Hitft aclvice Wu|g unat^mo^lj approved^ ge« 
jien^ Devi^r;wa8 dispatdbedy in^ a^ I^at, to ta|ie 
uppn huaaetf the casamaad of CnonstadL Two 
.yachts were scarcely prepared for the accommo- 
/iation of the czfir^ when an. officer came to assure 
hbn.of the fidelity of the place. Peter, who, m 
14^9,.a^eady b^eld Catherine at the gates of 
Feterhoffi precipitately embarked, followed by 
&e brave Mwkh and the timid court A fata- 
lity seemed sutqpiended. oyer the head of the ui^ 
forlimate qz9sr; n few hours had complet^y 
changed the f$tce of affiiirs } the fleet and garri* 
^n of Cronstadt, by which ]>ei^er had been re- 
ci^ved ^th shouts pf joy^ and oalhs of fealty to 
his master, tiad already, broke out in revolt $ De« 
vier. was deposed and imprisoned \ ^d this sihifting 
$cene had been effected by a stratagem.. 

In the conuhencepient of the insurrection, and 
amidst; the measures primarily M0pted fp| i^ sue* 
. cess, no one had thought of Cionst^dt It tvas 
past noon ere the importance of the place occur- 
red to recdlectiosj some person at length remarke4 
en the error o£ this negkct. No time was to be 
lost ; Admkak Tsdiezia ofl»red iuimsdf fee .lii| 
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icaterpc&e. Haviog embarked in ' a* loi^^boatf 
smd. expKesdly foxbidden the rowers to mtniaon 
whence tlifi]& c^die^he ahrired at Qcoistedt* Gt« 
Bend Derietj-expectii^ ihe'csnpeibT> kept watdb: 
peimyin^tlK boat of TaHezin, he ran fomrad 
to meet'him^ with die tow of discovering wJie- 
ther lie was of the party of Cadierine. Taliezis, 
net less artful, sdFeeted .igncAance of what hal 
haip^nedi pretoidiiq^ that, hzmig heard at his 
country-house confused runKRirs of disturbanbes 
-at Feteislurgy he vhs. hastxafibig to the fleet, 
^whither his ddty called him. Devier, behevii^ 
his story, sufiered him to pass. The adniiral, iii- 
£tantiy lepunngt tp the quarts of the seamen, 
harai^ed them on what had passed, on the sug- 
cess of the empress and the justice of her cause : 
brandy and money, more effickdous than words, 
having completed diebr converaon, they engag^ 
without difficulty^ to arrest the commandant. 
Some soldiers joined their forces, to those of the 
seamen : Devier was hurled into' prison, and 
Taliezin, in the name of the empress, niade 
niaster of a place, by vAiidh the salvation of the 
czar could only have been effected.. 

At idle monient of c|ns' transaction, Peter pre- 
sented himself at the mouth of the harbour r but 
dispositions wece ata^ady nfode to prevent bi« 
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comiqg on shore. The ooast was lined By a pttiT 
of die garrisoaunder asms > camumt weze leveU 
ted and matches lifted* As thefoiemostTadit 
east anthor,, the seminel cried ou«^* Who conies 
there? <The emperor/ was the r^ly from the 
▼esseL**-^ There is no eanpeior^' retorted the sen- 
tineL Peter, starting forward, threw back his 
clokey dispkyis^ the bac^e of bis ord«r«-^< Do 
you not know me?' exdsnmed he. * NoP shoui^ 
ed a thousand voiceSf ' vfe know of no empearon: 
•-sLoBg liw the empress Ca&erine i* The admi*-^ 
laldien threatened to sank the yachts ff.it dUd hot 
instantly put off. The czaur was retking in con^»- 
sternadon, when Gudovitdi *, takmg him by the 
arm> laid hold on one of tiie timbers at the en-' 
trance of the molf, < Fhce your hand by the- 
side of minet' said h^ intr^idly, < kt us teap tm 
Aiofe* None will dare to fire on you, aod.Cfon^ 
stadt dkall stiUfbe youra.' Munich seeonded this 
advice, butin rain :. Peter, in Ins dismay, would 
hear of nodiing but flight,, and ran to hide hin»- 
self with the women m the cabm. Without aU ' 
lowing themselves time to raose the anchor, the 
cable was cut,.and the boat lowed o& 
The rowers, when they, had gained a distance 

^ Frter'aaide9de<an^,... .j 
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from the port, rested on their oars. It was a fine 
nighty and Munich and Gudovitcb^ sit&ig on the 
deck| GontemjAited die starry heavens and die 
cahn stniace of the waters in dlent sorrow* 
The steersman entered the cabin to enquire of 
the unhappy monarchy whidi^ he would be 
pleased to direct die vessel? Peter, ordering 
Munich to be called, dius addressed him : < I 
perceive that I was too late in Tollowing your 
advice ^ but you see the extremity to which I am 
reduced. You, who have escaped so many dan^ 
gers inform me, I beseech yon, how I am to act?^ 
— * Proceed immediately,* repKed Munich, * to 
join the squadron at Revel ; thence take shipping 
to Pomeraniaj put yourself at the head of 
your army; return to Russia; and I will en- 
gage that, in six weeks, Petersburg and the 
empire will submit themselves to you.* This 
bold and manly zMce was overruled by the wo* 
men and courtiers, as if combitied to rum their 
pusillanimous master. With one accord they 
cried out, diat the rowers could not hoM out to 
Revel. ^ WeU, then/ said die brave marshal, 
^ we will all row with them/ The timid or 
treacherous court still shrunk^ and joined to assum 
die czari that be had maj^nifieddie danger; d»^t 
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Cadmin^ was cmly d^drous of coming to a^ »c- 
cwimodafson ^ that .to.negoeiate wp«ld be safer 
tlian to resist. Peleri yieMing to r^nKmstrancey 
tbat flattered his iaibeeilitj^ ordered tte f ilot to^ 
steer for OrmfBiAsmm. 

It was four m ibe movmng w&en tbey reached 
the pa]ace> from wUeh some .of the domestic* 
came in alarm to receive diem» C<»nmandi^g 
them not to divulge the news of his returns Peter 
shut himself in his dbamber, prohibiting any in-' 
-terruption, where he employed himself in writing 
secretly to tJie empress* At ten o'clock hte came 
forth with an aspect more composed : those of 
hisHohtein guards who had returned torOranieni^ 
baum, hastened to surround himy shedding tears 
•f joy and afiection $ embracing his knees and kiss* 
ing hiS' hand«, th^y entreated him to mardi t|iem 
against Ae troops^^ of tiie empress, swearing they 
were ready, to a man, to sacrifice their lives in 
hisdefence^ Munich, seizing the occasion, once 
more tried his influen^e» and exhorted Peter to 
make a courageous stand,. < Conue,' cried he, 
* march against ^ rebeh: I wilt go before you; 
their sWords shall t^ach you but through my 
body.' tl^e cowar^d^ of Petef had doomed him 
to -death \ th^ gaUatitiy of ibe i^feran marshal} 
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During ^ese ^FSMiaactioiUy , Cafli^riae, at the 
h6a44>f li^raf»9]ry h^d lujted at a 'small. public- 
house by t)ve ipad side^ ei^tverste fcom. Peters- 
burg I ua4^r tlM« hifff^le shelter 4^ reposed for 
loine ](M;i9ur$^'Oii the .dqkes of the officers* Gx^ 
l^y Ofloff^ at l^r^ pi day^ with;a.£ew yoliui- 
tees6| l^d |ef onuoitred the environs of Peterhoff : 
findkig tber^ only some peasantSf armed widi 
scy^esb nirho hafl collected die preceding erening, 
.lie /di^l^erQed them by blows with the flat of his 
^Bal^rc^.. Qompelling ^em to join in ^e cry- pf 
' JU>Bg Ijiye the empress*'. 

C^theijdie^: mounted on horseback, at five \n th(e 
mornings rode to the monastery of St^Sergiu^ 
jiieac Streiaay where she^^gain halted. It was 
here diat she rec^ved, the. letter from berhw 
hiHd* Hiiwhichs after aduiowledging his miacoiir 
iluclf he offisred to share with her the sovereign 
.powers To this l^tter^ ^ha^mg detjai^i^d the mec^ 
(seqg^f ^ . ret^umed; no a^w«x^ a«4 Men, after 
pursued iher^m^rcb* ., 7 

EetcfTs inf(prx9ed ofher hostile appvo^ch, ^rdeiw 
M .% horst to be pfeparetj^ m tfa^ design d[jW9fr 
.iog» alone sind disguisedj towards the frontiers of 
Poland. Sutj uniformly weak and irresdutei he 
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presestiy after gave orders for dismantEfig fker 
little fortress at Otsnvenbauaif as-a marie of sufaK- 
mission to the ^m:ton6ii9 empress, whose mercf 
and pardon he imj^ore^ in a second letter^ A)U 
of humtKitBon and abasemenL He assured her, 
that he would lesign^ vndispBtedj liie imperial 
' crown ; durt he asked only a pefision> and fibertj- 
to- retire to Holstem. To liiis address no answer 
was Touehsafed ; the compassion of Catherine^ it 
19 not improbabtei was stiftd bjr contempt for the 
pusillanimit J of her husband. The chaniberlam» 
Ismail^f &e bearer of the letter, after somecra— 
versadon with the empress, was induced without 
difficulty to betray his mastei^ to whom he* was 
sent back to prepare him- ibr uacondidcHial sub* 
miission. 

Ismsulofi; attended by a single serfant, Teturned 
to Oranienbaum. Hie csar was accompanied by 
bis Holstein guard, consisting of six hundred^nen :. 
these were ordered to keep at a distsmce*- The 
chamberlain, widi whom he shut hknself vsff ex» 
horted him to abandon his troops^ andto repair to 
the empress, by whom, he assured lum, he would 
be well rec^ved. Peter hesitated. Ismailoff,. 
niq;mffing the danger of d^lay, urged his dec^ 
sum. The traitor prevailed : Peter suffisred him^ 
self to be' handed iato a carriage, with VorMtasofl^ 
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lus tiiUtr«88» .aad Gndofitdk &i« aide-^e^cainp. 
They took the road Jo PeteifaoC 

Theoaar vunly ei^ected to move» hj submtS' 
sioi^ the heart of z-moman ^Rrhose pity he had 
fivfeked with her aespect. As thexarriage pas^ 
ed through the army, the Kosacs, by whom it 
was first met, preserved a moumfiil nlence: 
Peter eiq^eneneed .a poignant emotion ; the re- 
iterated cry of ' Long JiteCatheiine I' jcompletely 
annk his desponding spirits. On stepping fro^i 
the carriagei his mistress was borne off by the 
soldier;, and the ribbsmd torn from her^ imth 
which her sister^ madame Dashkoff, was inttantlj 
decorated* • Gudovitch bore .the insults xJhtei to 
him with a -dignified composure^ reproaching the 
rebels with »their insolence and .treason. . 

The unhappy Peter, led up<the|[rand staircase* 
was stripped. by the attendants ^of the insignia of 
hifr. order.; .has clothes were afterwards taken 
from him,, in the pockets of which were found 
sereral diamonds and ornaments of jewelxy. De- 
cency and humanity were violated by his adver^ 
saries; no respect was paid to his person, no 
sympathy given to his misfortunes ; strij^ed to 
the shirt and barefoot, he remained exposed to 
the brutal jests of an insoient soldiery : an old 
mi»miiig£own being, at length, thrown over him, 
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he was shut up sdonei iti a rocftti af the psdace^ 
and a guard placed without the door. 
' Count Panin wad,' by- a commission from the 
empress, admitted to i coirfierdhce vrMk the faDeO' 
monarch. Hter majfestyf^h* tbM him, designed- 
not to keep him in confth^ment,' but^ according i& 
his request, 'wbiild send him ititO'Holstein. To 
this assurance, others were added calculated to 
ensnare the credulous^^ptiike, who-wds s^educe^ 
to write and sigii^e'folloinng declaration, too* 
curious to be omitted. • ' 

' **During the shdrt space of my absdute reignr 
over Ate^empire Of Russiia, I beeiiume sensible of 
my incapacity to sustain so heavy a burdien, and* 
tf the disproportion of my abilities to the task of 
governing a'great einpire» either as its sovereign, 
et in any odifer capacity. I foresaw also the 
troubles that must dience have arisen; troubtes 
&at would have been followed by the ruin of the 
empire, and my own eternal disgrace. Having 
seiibusly rejected on dieSe tilings, I declare, 
without constraint, and in the most solemn masner, 
tjo the Russian empire, and td the whole universe,- 
that I renounce for ever the government of the ssid 
empire, in* which I desire not hereafter ever ^ 
reign, either as an absolute sovereign, or under 
any other form or title whatsoever: diat I hare 
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n6 wiflh la "aspire thereto^ or to emphj znj 
mea&Sy of zryj kind, fyt such a purpose^ As. 
a pkdge.of wbich; I sweas sincerely before God* 
and all the world^ to tlus present renunciation ^ 
written and signed tbis 2dtjb of Jiinej O. S*- 

. A life thus purchased inth igilominy^ is too 
dearly bought ; he who is content to survt3re iridk 
di^dnour, can scarcely be envied, the paltry gift. 
In Tsdn did tbis miserable prince become the 
assassin of his own reputation; his merdlesa 
enemies were not yet contf ift : Panis, .having 
^ned hisi purpoQei left his victim^ whcmi the hqpe 
of life seamed to hare calmed. In the evenings 
an officer^ widi a> strong escort^ Conveyed him m 
prisoner to Ropscha^'a small palace twenty versta 
from PeterhoffL Peter had enjoyed. a power> so 
imprudetitly ubed and so weakly yielded^ only.rix 
mondis. A^revolution^thus important, was efieded 
without bloodshed in one day : Catherine, a £0% 
reignier, with no heieditary tide, became, in that 
short space^ from the brink of destruction,, pos-^. 
sessed of absdute authority, and sovereign mis* 
tress of an immense empire. 

Numerous manifestoes immediately appeared, 
severely condemning the conduct of the czar; 
reflecting but too'juatLyw the weakness of Ju». 
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personal diaracter ; and atttibudi^ to him, widi 
less troth) the most criminal designs. The afiec*^ 
tbn of the empress towards die Rusuan peojiie 
was, at the same time» strongly declared ; her re- 
gard to their interests, and her attachment to thdbr 
church : ^religion was on this, as on similar occa- 
sions, profaned for the purposes of interest and 
ambition. 

Petersburg, nnce die precedkig day, had re* 
Butined in a state of uncertamty and suspense ( 
no one had informed its inhabitants of Catherine's 
success, Peter had yet in die city some friends ; 
had he attacked. and irepidsed the rebels^ the citi* 
:rens would have received him ea^rly, to atone 
fer their dereliction. The fbre^pn merchants, 
dreadii^ the event, had hastily removed on board 
their vessels their most valuable eJBects, holding 
themselves in readiness to embatk. Towards 
Evening was heard a distant fixing of cannon : a 
sudden alarm spread through the capital} till the 
regularity of the report convinced them that the 
Bound announced triumph radio: than faostiiity : 
hope succeeded to fear, and tranquillity to inquie- 
tude. 

, ' Cadierine^ passed the night at Peterhoff, no 
Ipngera captive, but a sovereign princess: the 
following day she received at hex levee die pan- 
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cipal nobility, with the courtiefs and women who 
hastened from Oranienbaum. The princess Dasb- 
kofi> bdoldmg among those who prostrated theat- 
sehres before the empress^ her father, her brother, * 
and other rehtivcs, exclaimed — * Pardon my 
family, madam, to you I sacrificed it.' Cathe- 
rine, giving them her hand to kiss, commanded 
them to rise. Marshal Munich advanced from 
amidst the crowd, dignified in character and ve-> 
nerable in age : ^ Was it you, feldt-marshal,' said 
Catherine, on perceiving him, • who wanted to 
fight against me:?' < Tes, madam,' replied the 
veteran, in a firm.and manly tone, * could I do 
less for the prince who delivered me from cap- 
tivity? But, henceforward, it becomes my duty 
to fight for you ; to whom, with equal fidelity, I 
devote my services.' 

Towards evening, the empress returned trium- 
phant to Petersburg, which she entered on 
horseback, preceded or followed by the chiefs of 
the conspiracy* Wreaths of oak leaf crowned 
the army, with inrhose shouts smd acclamations 
those of the populace mingled. Hie people 
formed into lines, through which the empress 
passed, condescendingly giving them her hand to 
.kiss« A number of priests had assenibled around 
the. avenues of the palace; Catherine^ according 

fOL. XI. R 
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to the custom of the country, stooped to s^ute 
•the cheeks of the principal clergy, as a testimony 
of high respect. For some days after her return^ 
she continued to court popularity by shewing her- 
'self to the public. At the senate she attended to 
"jkratioUs 'causes, whidi were tried before her. 
She held her court with a graceful dignity, thai: 
effaced the xemerabrance of the past scenes; 
whilcj by the most winning address, she conci- 
liated the favour of the foreign nnnistersi to whom 
•congratulatory audiences were given. 

Among h^r first cares was the sending back to 
Schlusselbtirg the unfortunate Ivan, ' from the 
house in which he had been concealed : the next, 
to reward magnificently those to whom she was 
indebted for the throne. Panin was ordained 
first minister •, on the OrlofiTs was bestowed the 
title of count, among whom, Gregory, the fa- 
Toutite brother, was appointed lijeutenant-general 
of the Russian armies, and chevalier of St. Alexan- 
der Nefsky, the second order in the empire. The 
•inferior instruments were^tecompensed in propor- 
tion, while the soldiers and poputace were sup- 
plied with beer and brandy. In conciliating the 
'favour of th^se, Catherine sonvetimes st^ected 
'herself to inconvoaicnce and restraint, of which 
the foltefwiiUg incident 'm»y afibfd an example. 
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Thtee days a£tap the revolutipii, a soldier^ m 
bis intoxication^ having dreamed that the empress 
was carried ojBF by the Prussians and HolsteinerSf 
' started up, and running wildly among the bar- 
racks, propagated the alarm. The regiments^ 
seizing their arms, ran to the palace, and loudly 
insisted on seeing the empress. Razumoffsky, 
the hetman, roused by the tumult, appeared at a 
window, assuring the troops of the safety of her 
majesty, who was then, he added,, reposing in 
security after her fatigues. Vain were these 
assurances, the clamour redoubled, nor could be. 
appeased. The hetman, hastening to the chamber 
of Catherine, and , (pausing her to be awakened, 
entreated her not to be alarmed : * You know I 
•fear nothing,' answered she boldly ; * but what is 
the matter?' * The soldiers imagine you are not 
here, and insist upon seeing you.' ^ Well, then, 
they must be satis^ed,' replied she, hastening to 
rise. Hav ing- dressed, she called for her carriage, 
in which she .was driven to the Kasanskoi church. 
< Js it indeed the etaj^r^ss i Is it indeed our mo* 
ther?' interrogated the .soldiers, by whom the 
carriage was surrounded. On arrivixig at. the 
church, Catherine shewed, herself, harangued the 
people, thanked .them for their solicitude, and 
dismissed them highly gratified. 

R2 
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Towards the oi&cers and friends of the em* 
' peror, she made a point of shewing clemency ; 

• no one was deprived of his property or life : Gti- 

• dovitch, the aide-decamp, with two others, only 

• were imprisoned. The mistress of the czar, who 
had at first been treated roughly by the soldieris, 

• was sent to^the house of her father, further in- 
sults forbidden, and afterwards exiled for a tinle 
to a village beyond Moscow. 

The courtiers, eagerly contending for the fe- 
vour of their new sovereign, pf essed around her : 
that her heart had already made its election, was 
' suspected by no one. The distinctions- showered 
upon OrlofF, appeared but as the reward of his 
services : his secret was first discovered by madame 
Dashkoff, who, having imprudently reproached 
Catherine with a choice that degraded her, spread 
the rumour among h^r friends, and prepared the 
way for her own disgrace. The chiefs of the 
revolt learned, vnth displeasure,' the favour of a 
man regarded by them as their instrument} while 
the courtiers perceived, in the intrigues of Orlotf, 
% man more artful and expert than themselves. > 
The most zealous of the adherents of the em- 
press were not yet free firom inquietudes : several 
of the regiments murmured $ remorse seized 
them for their di^oyalty towards the czar, whom 
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tbey could not bnt regard as their rightful soTe« . 
reign : the populace, with that lerity by which . 
they arej in all nations, characterised, and which 
ever hurries them to opposite extremes, passed 
from rage to pity, commiserating the fate of a 
prince they had been so recently eager to de- 
throne. In the misfortunes of Peter they lost 
sight of his infirmities, and reproached each other 
with having betrayed and sold their master. The , 
city, after its tumult, appeared to awake as from 
intoxication, to regard the past scenes as a deli-, 
rium, and to caU in question the rectitude of the 
motive by which they had been effected* A sen- 
timent of regret and remorse, pervading every 
pmk, spread through the troops, who, from mu-. 
tiial recrimination, proceeded to blows ; in these 
disputeSf the Uood which the revolution had 
apared began to flow. 

To allay tUs spirit, and appease these commo- 
tions, the officers vainly interposed: rash to 
perpetrate what their fury had prompted, and re- 
jpentsmt at the view of the mischiefs it had occa- 
noned, reason, in the reflux ci the passions, was 
impot^t to control the tide of popular rage. A. 
resolute leader was only wanting, to reverse the 
measures of the three preceding days, and^ with 

%3 
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the same precipitation which had hurled him from 
the throne; to replace the czar in the seat of his 
ancestors. 

During this agitation of the public mind, intel- 
ligence from Moscow increased the panic: the 
accession of Catherine having been proclaimed in 
the capital, the soldiers heard it in sullen silence, 
and refused to join in the acclamations of their 
officers: The situation of the empress, not more 
critical than dangerous, robbed her of repose ; 
unable* to rest in her bed, or in her palace^ the 
tumults of ambition^ and the spectres of fearj al-' 
t^frrtatyy harassed and tortured Her mind* 

During this fluctuation of public fediitg, Peter* 
passed hiff hour$ in lonely captivity; blmd^todie' 
fkte ^hJcK impended 0T6r fini. Oh hisTemovat* 
iVbiti Petethoffi previous; as he suppcrsed, to his* 
exile from Russia, he requested of Catherine, a«' 
an amusement in his confinement, to be allox^ed 
the services of a negrt) attached to hirh, and who. 
By the singularities of his manners, had been* 
accustomed to divert him ; he also petitioned* for 
i favburite dog, a violin, a Bible, and a few ro^ 
Ihances : disgusted at the ingratitude and'the wick« 
edrtess of mankind, he, at the same rime, assured' 
her, that he had resolved henceforward to lead* 
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a private and philosophical life. His moderate re* 
quests. were barbarously denied,, and his preteiv:e$ 
to philosophy treated with derision. 

He had been conducted to a little imperial -re« 
treat at Ropscha> where, in a retirement known 
only to the chiefs of the conspiracy, and the sol- 
diers who formed his guards he had remained^ six: 
days. On the seyemh, Alexius Orloff, with 
Teploff aii officer, came with news of his speedy 
deliverance, and asked permission to dine with, 
him. Wine glasses and brandy were, according 
to the custom of the country, brought before the 
dinner: whije the officer amused the czar with 
conversation, his companion filled the glasses, in- 
fusing into that designed for Peter, a poisonous 
mixture. . The czar, having without distrusfe 
swallowed the pption, was presently seized with 
the most cruel pangs : on pretence of relieving 
his su&ringS) his perfidious guests offisred him a 
second glass, which he rejected with reproaches s 
en hi3 calling aloud for milk, the remorseless as« 
•assins agai^ proffered him poison> which they 
importuned him to swallow. A French valet*de^ 
chambre, attached to his master, i>ow. rushed in, 
into whose arms Peter threw himself. * It waa 
not enough, then,' said he in a faint tone of voice, 
^ to prevent me from reigning in Sweden, and to 
r4 
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deprive me of the Russian crown— I must also 
be put to death !* The valet presuming to inter- 
cede for his master, the ruffians forced from the 
room a witness so dangerous, and continued their 
outrages to the unfortunate victim. In the midst 
of the tumult, the younger of the princes of fia* 
ratinsky. entered, and joined the assassins* Peter 
had been thrown to the ground by Orloff, who, 
kneeling on his breast, grasped firmly his throat. 
The dying monarch, with the strength of desper- 
ation, struggled with the monster who held him. 
down, when a napkin, ^rown round his neck by 
the assistant ruffians, put an end, by suffocation^ 
tol&s resistance and his life *• 

Various circumstances comlnned to produce 
this catastrophe ; the murmurs of the populace^ 
the uncertain fidelity of the troops, the difficulty 
of disposing of a captive so important, added to 
the hopes and projects which, during his life, 
mnmU not fail to agitate his friends and adherents*: 
OS her innocence of this atrocious aC!t, the gene- 
ral conduct and character of the empress sepmc 
^tozffard a presumption; at least it appears pro* 
bable that, respecting so horrible a service, her 



* July ZTth ; exactly one week after Hk revolutioo. 
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partisans would, from decency) forbear to consult 
her : on a subject so delicate, and of so difficult 
decision, to lean to the side of candour is the 
undoubted part itf the historian. The yictim of 
his weakness rather than of his vices, it is im« 
possible not to contemplate the fate of Peter with 
the sincerest commiseration. 

The murderer, mounting his horse, rode full 
speed tO: inform the empress that her husband wasr 
-BO nK>re : he arrived at the instant when Cathe-t 
line was about to make her appearance at court, 
where, mistress of her emotions, she presented 
.herself, notwithstanding what had happened!, with 
a tranquil air : immediately afterwards, she shut 
herself up with the chiefs of her adherents, ta 
deliberate on the measures proper to be pursued. 
In this council it was deternuned, that the de- 
isease of the czar should not be publicly an* 
nounced till the ensuing day. The empress dined 
s|s usual in public, and in the. evening held a 
court. The next day, as she sat at table,, the 
^eath of Peter was publicly proclaiined, whea 
Catherine rose from her seat^ her eyea suffused with, 
tears, and, dismissing the courtiers, shut^hezself 
in her apartment, in which she secluded herse)^ 
for several days. 

During. this period, adeckratii^waspublishedt 
US 
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Impudfig the de^th of the cxar to liie aecidcnn^ 
eifircts of A complaint to wliich hh ' H*a 

fubji^ct J exhorting tho nattaii to J, .^ *>..:. ^ ^^t > 
forgetfuliiess of what was patt 5 ;ittii to coll^ ! 
4 Cittaflktrophe so siKldcn and tinexpected, ais a spe 
cnl effect of the proTiilence of God in faTOUt o 
the late changes. 

Tfce body of the czar was brought to Peters 
huTff and, for three daysj exposed, irt an ope; 
eofEnt dressed in the Ho]steiii unifomij in t^ 
church of the monastery of St. Alexandw K 
aky, to all lanlts and conditiom of the people 
Hb face, it ia sa5d» had become black j e\ 
y^..^, J i-'f^pj ,fif^ jp^^ 1^, ^oji^ through the epiiict 

iri , . rating even tJie gloves which h^d bee 
pui on hi* hands: some persons who had th 
routage 10 place their month on that of the 
pefor, found ihcir lips swellj eo mveier^te \>. 
ihe poiaon he ha,<l been compelled to !tw;iIIoi;^ 
On the snppo^ttion that these circtim&tanees ha 
been tonwcen by the coiispir s 

fklei^d wa les* dangerous u^i. ly : .ju ,.^.; 
ibiihte respecting tlie realit? of PeterVdecease, 
Hit reitoins were interred on the ^i«t iustan 
Ae very rf:iy fijied by hbti, r 
hition, for die coinmenCeni- ^ . ., .: 

agaisiH i)ttUfe3ark* Tlie bdciy was depestte^ m 
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grave before the rails of the altar^ near that of ike 
4qx)^ regent Asmt^ mother q£ the infant lyan* 
Meithes tomb> aor ui^cription, diftdnguisb^ tlie 
plac^ of Ikis intenaeot. Peter had nevef h^^ 
formally. ccownedi and had resigned the i^eins of 
empire. The court of Sweden only put on.mcuziLt 
ing. 

The pqpulacef who thronged to the funeral cf 
ihe czar, abused the guards whom they reproach? 
ed with haying basely shed tho last drop of tht 
bbod of the great PeDer. The HoUt^in ^oldifirib 
who had l^erto remauied at Qrai^ienbaun^i fre^ 
but disarmed, crowded to the obsequies pf thj^if 
master, whose corpse they surroimded weeping i 
the Russians regarding them no longer as riyalsj 
but a& faithful servants^ mingled with theirs tbeif 
tears. 

Orders were, on the following day, sent dDwa 
for the embarkation of the Holsteiners fof theiy 
own country j the vessel on board which they 
ware put, foundered soon after it had quitted th^ 
port; numbers of these unfortunate men wer^ 
teen clin^ng about the rock8> above the level of 
the water, where (while a messenger was di«>». 
patched to Petersburg, by admiral Taliezin,. tQ 
know whether he might be aUowed to give aid td 
th#4i]JSreTers),.they were permitted to perish. 
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Friace George, consdrnted by Peter duke oC 
Courland, was obliged to renounce this titlet but» 
as a compensation for his loss, the administraticm 
of Hoktein, whither he repaired with his familft 
vp%s committed to him hj the empress, whcmi he 
afterwards served w\th fidelity and zeal. 

The chancellor Bestucheff, the inverate enemy 
of Peter, was recalled from exile, and brought to 
Petersburg. His rank of field-marshal was re« 
stored to him by Catherine, also his place in the 
council, with an annual pension of twenty thou- 
sand rubles. Other exiles and prisoners were re^ 
called or liberated, among whom neither Ivan 
nor his fiunily were included, 
r The news of the revolution, from which im- 
portant consequences were expected by foreign 
powers, quickly spread. The peace and alliance 
vrith Prussia had been unpopular measures ; the 
close union between its monarcb and Peter, was 
not calculated to conciliate the favour of his sue** 
cessor, whose advantage appeared to be connected 
with its rupture : every thing conspired to menace 
Frederic, and replungc him into the abyss ftom 
which he had so recently emerged. Fortunately 
for Prussia, Cadierine felt, in the means by which 
•he had acquired the crown, her power yet un- 
assured : exalted to a perilous height| the ba^^.oif 
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tiiB ditohe seemed to totter j her own security oc-' 
cttpied her attention, which a foreign vrar insight 
fitadUy divide. The empire still abounded wtth^ 
l|fadecoiitent8 $ plausible pretences were not want- 
ing for their attempts : to oppose their enterprises, 
and combat their designs^ it was necessary to c6n« 
eenteate the force of the state. By these consi- 
derations the empress was induced to adhere- in . 
part to the system of the czar, and to declare to 
the ministers of Prussia, ^ That she was resolved,* 
in all points, to observe inviolably the peace con<-* 
eluded under the preceding reign : nevertheless,' 
she had judged it proper to bring back to Russia,^ 
by the nearest road, her troops in Silesia, Prussiv 
and Pomerania.' 

Nor was this moderation entirely produced by^ 
At critical situation of afiairs : the prudence of 
the king of Prussia,- during his connection witlr 
the czar, had appeased and conciliated the imxfA of 
the empress. The Russians received orders to se- 
parate ^emselves from dieir allies, and to return 
without delay to their country. 

The foreign courts, though aware of the steps' 
by which Catherine had usurped the sovereigil 
power, an usurpation which success never fails 
to sanctify, hesitated not to recognise her title;- 
The hopes which had been conceived by Mari» 
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Tkeresa^ on tlus revolutionj w^re, qq A» oor- 
ftrmadoa of die peace with Prussia, fouad to be 
ai)orti¥e* Lewis XV* whose embassador had beea 
{aYonred by Catherine, while yet grand-4iaclies8». 
ionned, upon no better foundation^ expectations as 
froitiess. Catherine distinguished the literature, 
of France frooi the p<ditics of its court : of the> 
• former she was a prof^sed admirer, while for 
the latter she manifested a profound contempt. 
To d'Alembert, who thou^t proper to decline 
Ae offer, she had profiered a ssdarj of fifty thou-^ 
sand rubles, on condition of his undertaking the 
^ttcation of her son, and finishing at Petersburg 
the Encyclopaedia^ 

The king of Prussia, who seems to have formed 
a just opinion of her character, thus expressed 
himself in a letter on the revolution, written to a. 
£avourite: '* The emperor of Russia has been 
dethrcmed by his consort : it was to be expected^ 
The czarina has much good sense, and the same 
inclinations as her deceased husband. She pos* 
sesses no religion, but afiects the devotee. It is 
the second volume of Zeno, the Greek emperor, 
of his wife Adriana, and of Mary de Medicis. 
The late chancellor Bestucheff, who had a strong 
propensity to gcJd, was her great favourite ; the 
attachments of the present period will, I flatter 
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isiyself, be die same. The poor Miperor wished 
to imitate Peter L'fof which he wanted capacity /* 

FrederiO) whd ^w with its success^ the bold 
attempt of the empress,, repeatedly warned his 
minister tifAtz, that, since Peter was bent on hi* 
own destruction, it would be well to prepare for 
the event. In pursuance of this counsel^ Goltz, 
tfie companion and flatterer of &e C2ar, was, on 
tifete reverse oi his fc«tunes, the first ta abandon 
him, and to- fawn on his adversaries. Such is the 
virtue— the friendship of courts I 

An envoy from Copenhagen was alsor received 
graciously by the empress, and assured of her pa- , 
cific intentions towards Denmark. Widi Keith, 
itie English embas^or, rfie treated as with a 
friendly power, and renewed vrfth England the 
treaty of commerce. 

Catherine, while establishing peace wiA the 
foreign powers, Was not negligent of the xntemat 
tranquillity of die empire. The court assumed a 
new aspect ; every thing was in subordination to 
Ae secret power of Gregory OrlofF, whose in- 
fluence and pride daily increased. The nobles^ 
• incensed and humiliated by the insolence of the 
fevourite, ardently desired his ruin : some of them, 
losing sight of prudence, ventured to speak out. 
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^faile Catherine, dissembling for a timej me£tote4 
to avenge the cause of her lover. 

Accounts arrived horn Moscow of a more fa- 
vourable nature ; brandj and money judiciously 
distributed, had worked a change in the minds of 
the malecontents i the soldiers acknowledged the 
rights of a sovereign, of whose bounty they re- 
ceived such substantial proofs. Catherine hasten-^ 
ed her journey to the ancient capital^ for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the ceremony of her corona- 
tion. Previous to her departure from Petersburg, 
she assembled the guards by whom she had been 
seated on the throne, and, having bestowed on 
them farther testimonies of her gratitude, left 
them under the command of Razumoffsky, the 
hetman, with whom she joined prince Volkensky. 
The government of the city was confided to count 
Bruce, on whose fidelity Catherine could rely. 
Alexius Orloff had a charge to watch over the 
whole^ Gregory, his brother, and the chancellor 
Bestuche£F, were chosen as attendants on the em-, 
press, among whom also were her principal ad^ 
herents, and those nobles who could not be left; 
without danger. The young Paul Petrovitch, 
and the principal ladies of the court, completed 
the suite. 
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The cavalcade entered with pomp into Moscow^ 
^ere money had been previously distributed; 
yet no acclamations, no tokens of public approba-; 
tion, welcomed Its approach. In this portentous 
silence^ Catherine read too truly the sentiments of 
the people. Having proceeded to the chapel of 
the czarsj she lavished her blandishments on the. 
archbishop and priests, and was crowned in the 
presence of the soldiery and people of the court» 
The crowd, which had shrunk back on the ap- 
pearance of the empress, rushed forward to meet 
the grand^uke, mingling with their expressions 
of tenderness for the chUd, an apparent concemr 
for the fate of his father. 

Catherine, pained and dissatisfied by all that 
had past, nevertheless concealed her chagrin, and 
made the earliest preparations for her return to 
Petersburg. During her stay at Moscow, she. 
honoured the ancient capital by issuing from it 
several proclamations ; while, to flatter the mili-^ 
tary, which had been neglected by Peter, she pub- 
iished a manifesto, on the day of her coronation^ 
in praise of the troops who had fought against 
Prussia. By other favours and^promotions, she 
likeUdse sought to conciliate the attachment of the 
garrison. 

The monks, who had favoured her projects^ aMr 
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to ^om, despoiled by Peters ahe had prombed a 
restoiatioQ of their possessions, recalled to h^r 
memory their zeal and their services. Catherine, 
aware that the power so successfully exerted in 
her favour might, ' in different circumstances, be 
opposed against her, prudently forbore, with more 
sagacity than gratitude, to re-establish their pri* 
vileges; contenting herself with referring their 
plea to the examination ci a synod devoted to her 
will. The principal members of the clergy were 
brought over in secret ; the remainder, sacrifice 
ed to policy,, vowed vengeance against thos^ by 
whom they had been duped* 

Priests are not offended Math impunity. By theit 
ascendanoy over ordinar]^ and igporant minds 
tfcfeir power i^ always-fbrmidabte^ In confonnity 
li»' their threats, die Rusrian dergy fanned among 
the populiKjeAe embers oPseditieni whidi were: 
smoAered' rather Aan- .extinguished by the late 
events* The makeonteilt» recalled to thd^ re-* 
membranee prince Ivan^ who, on the veiy day 
of the revolution, was concealed in Petersburg^ 
whence he fead since- been mysteriously removedi 
It was openly declared that, to him, as to the 
rightful heir, theArone of his ancestors properly 
belonged. A manifesto, drawn up by a state* 
counseUori and signed by Pet^r^ in^ which the 
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faults ol Caftherme were stimmed i^, h«t infide- 
lities stated» and her son pronounced iUegitimate^ 
was found and published in the city. This paper,, 
coaaaposed with force and eloquence, was circulat- 
ed among the people, and made its way to the 
troops, who already deplored the consequences of 
their infatuation, and lamented the fate of their 
lawful soirereign. Every diixig portended a new- 
revolution, when an imperial i^roclaniation sud* 
dtwly came forth,, by which the: guards were for- 
bidden ta assemble without' orders frorn.^^ 
sup€Qriors« Some of the* ringlead^i were,, at the^ 
same instant, seized^ and oondemufed ta ifhfi Kuoidb'* 
ment'of the hneutv odiera were bauisbed t<^£ilf7 
beria ; wUie terror for a) timeiieU dtftrest tb timfr 
diiktf. Tkef emfRMssi bidieviiig Azty byt a prompti 
^vi^Hif^ andi th6 cfa»3tiiemenr (A the gmnob^ 
sh^ ^0Uldi«£R»£Wfllyt'sildfitt6 thd prions,: re£i80eii> 
ttfrf totfiinporm^wllh t&oMr wbcKdispieas^ heiw 
' Sh& c^ii add^i in S6m0tnsiafie»s^^contempttix 
^eventf: to Ivan^S^hu^toflTr whose aa?vices hadr 
merited fironvhdP ai^offiipeno*,^ and whott pre*, 
t^sions had awakened the jealousy of OrloiF, she^ 
selit an o»der to leave the court, and pr^sentccfe 
ti» him, ^ a rewatd of his exertions k^her favour^ii 
an old negf o^ who played about tiie palace* tfacp 
part of a buflbon; Villebois, the general of tho^ 
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zrtiUerj, who liad yielded* at her command his 
duty to the czar, Vf^, at the instance of Orloff, 
who wished for his employment, and dreaded his 
talents, dismissed from his office, of which his . 
enemy took possession. 

The pretensions of the princess Dashkeff had . 
become ofiensive to her friend : this young he* 
roine, who, at the commencement of the revolu-^. 
tion had, with the empress, put on the uniform of 
the guard% and marched at their head, demand-^ 
ed, as aa acknowledgment of her activity and 
courage, die title of colonel of the regiment of 
Pffcobajensky. Catherine, smiling, ironically re«! 
plied, ^ that the aatdemy^ she should suppose, 
would be more smtaUe to hsx character than a. 
military corps.' The princes% severely mortified,* 
mnrmnred among her friends at the ingratitude 
of die empressj to whose eleVS»tion sjie had sa-, 
cxificed her family } while yielding to ibe n&g^ 
tuosity of her character, she sought for an c^por- 
tunity of testifying her resentment. Odart, her: . 
Fiedmontese farourite, was the first to observe die: 
chsmge in her sentiments, and to repcMrt his ob- 
servation to Catherine. The princess, deserted 
by the woman whom she had raised^to a dirone^ * 
and betrayed by the man who owed to her his 
fiortunes, immediately receive orders to retire to 
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' Moscow, fiut even this was not considered at 
sufficient ; Odart was commissioned by his im* 
penal mistress, to engage the embassador of Fm^e 
to write to Voltaire a caution against the vanity 
of madame Dashko£F, with an intimation thatj 
should he transmit to posterity the recent events, 
he would do well to mention this young person 
^but slightly, as having acted a subordinate and in- 
ferior part in a revolution which, it was hinted, 
* was to be attributed wholly to the courage and 
sagacity of the empress. How truly contemptiMe 
does the great Catherine appear in this conduct ! 
how rare is true magnanimity and greatqess of 
soul ! The embassador, M. Breteul, went sooie- 
what beyond his commission, when, in his letter 
he added '* C ^est pousser bien loin la jalousie et kt 
hardtesse de VingratttudeP The same commission 
was given to the Russian embassadors at London 
and Paris*. 

♦ More than five-and-twcnty years after the event, 
Catherine held the same language. It was her wish that 
the history of her life and reign should have been coai* 
pos^ by the historian of CliWles Y. Various suggestions 
were, frpm time to time, given to that effect, and trans* 
mitted to Scotland. The papers and .documents for Uie 
purpose weVe to be furmshed by herself. 
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The archbishop df Novgorod, a principal instru- 
ment in the: revolution, and who, gained over by 
money and promises, had assisted in diminishing 
- the privileges of the monks, found all his hopes 
and expectations frustrated* Cathmne, no longer 
needing his services, abandoned him, disgraced 
and mortified, to die contempt of the clergy, by 
sii^hom he viras hated, and to the rage of the people 
who detested his ambition* 

The triumph of the empress had. In the mean 
. time, been learned with joy by PoniatofFsky, who, 
since his departure from Petersburg, had, by the 
aid of some friends, kept up a regular corre- 
.fipondence with Catherine, who still affected con- 
stancy to the attachment with which he had in-, 
' spired her. Depending upon these professions, 
and aspiripg probably to the hand of her whose 
heart he fondly believed, to be his- own, the Pole 
advanced to the frontiers of his country, whence . 
he sent to entreat permission to repair to Pe- 
tersburg* Tlie. answer informed him, that his 
presence at court was not necessary,- and that the 
lempress had different views in his favour. Still 
solicitous that he should remain in ignorance of 
her other connections, she wrote to him in her ac- 
customed style ; in speaking of him before their 
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mutual confidants^ she even .pfeteaded to shed 
tears, while she complained 6i the reports which 
attributed to her an incUiiation for Orloffi of 
whom she affected to speak with contempt. 

But the lover, proud of his advantage, had UQt 
the same motives for mystery : coarse and haughty 
. in his manners, he submitted to dissemble with an 
ill grace, and obliquely vaunted of his favour »tyl 
power. Accustomed to reside in the barracks and 
cabaks*, he was not unfrequently guilty of ex- 
cesses, by which he was completely thrown <^ 
his guard. Being at supper one evening with 
Catherine, Razumoffsky, and other courtiers, he 
boasted of his ascendancy over the guards and 
of his instrumentality in the revolution, which, 
he declared, had been solely effected by himself. 
To this he added (a temerity which liquor had 
Inspired), that in one i^fionth^ if he chosa to 
abuse his power, he could undo his own work, 
and dethrone the emptess. * You might do so,' 
returned the hetman, smiling contemptuously, 
* but, my friend, within a fortnight after, we 
would hang you.* The courtiers were disgusted 



• Hotwcs for drinking, frcqiictttcd by the loKcr ordei^ 
of the people. 
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by this insolent presumptioni but die favour of 
Otloff was not diminished. 

The attachment of Catherine for this favourite 
appears to haye had in it more of policy than ten- 
derness. His activity, vehemence, and boldness^ 
' gave him advantages over others, who, with more 
politeness, were destitute of his courage. The re- 
maining conspirators, cliiefly subaltern officers^ 
and whom the empress believed she had already 
sufficiently rewarded, were by degrees removed 
from court, and left to their former obscurity. 

The spirit of revolt had not been wholly quelled 
by the chastisement of its ringleaders. The re- 
moval of the archbishop Novogorod and of the 
princess Dashkoff> the feeble constitution of the 
young grand-duke^ vrith the pity felt by all ranks 
for the misforttmes of prince Ivan, furnished ma- 
terials for discontent, which the clergy failed not 
to irritate and inflame. The bairacks were in a 
state of general fermentation : during one whole 
day Catherine was in imminent danger of suffer- 
ing the fate of her husband, if^ like his, her cou- 
rage bad forsaken her. Without sununbning a 
council, she took private measures for dispersing 
the storm, and replied to the ministers, who, with 
•the members of the senate, came to testify their 
uneasinessi with equal dignity and firmneM of 
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%)hit. .^Why/ said she, * are you alarmed? 
Think ye that I fear to face danger ? or rather do 
ye fear that I know not how to conquer it ? Re- 
member, in. moments more terrible than this, you 
have seen me in full possession of the vigour of 
my mind ; and that I can support, with the same 
serenity, the favour of fortune and its most cruel 
reverse. Is it from a few factious spirits, a few 
mutinous soldiers, that I ^m to dread being de- 
prived of a crown reluctantly accepted as the 
means of delivering the nation from the evilt 
which menaced it ? I neither know with what 
pretence they colour their insolence, nor on wha£ 
measures they rely for success ; I know only that 
they give me no alarm. Providence, which called 
me to reign, will preserve me for the glory and 
happiness of the empire ; and in that Almighty 
arm which has hitherto def Aded me, I trust fot 
confounding the projects of my foes*/ 

The Orloffs neglected nothing that might con- 
ciliate the guards ; presents softened those whom 
promises failed to appease. The mutmy. being sup- 
pressed, four-and-twenty officers were arrested 

- * It it^ certain that Catherine thus expressed herseli^ 
even in the presence of some of the disafiected* 
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3iul triedi and four found guiky and condemned «•* 
death. Their punishment was^ by the empress^ 
commuted into exile; previous to which) with a 
view of injuring the Russkms widi a dread of 
ignominy, she caused them to be degraded^ and 
•eourged by the executioner. 

While Catberme thus governed her scd^jeets, 
she displayed to foreign courts the strength- of her 
character. Combining policy with firmness, she 
Ibund means to sooth the most dangerous of the 
dergy, and to stop the cabals of the monks. Hie 
pxtncess DashfeoBF was recalled to courts lest her 
enterprises at Moscow might disturb the peace of 
the empire. Odart, whose treacherous and con- 
tinual informations had rendered him odious to- 
the courtiers, was dismissed from the service of • 
the empress, whose fame began to spread throu^ 
Europe. The health of Paul Petrovitch, whose' 
promising qualities drew the eyes of the nation 
fiom the prison of Ivan, was entirely re-establish- 
ed J and the Russians submitted to the . yokte, * 
from which they had vaiilly tried to escape. 

Ambition had not' stifled iti thb bosom of Ca-- 
therine the love of - pleasure,- by-whidi- sheirt- 
tached to herself 4he courtiers i but^amusem^t 
was not sunned to- interfere* with busine^s-^ th0» 
empress applied herself alternately to either wkh 
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equal attention, and with equal ardor. She vts* 
fisted at the deliberations of the council,' read th^ 
dispatches from her embassadors, dictated, or with 
her own hand minuted,' the answers to be sent;# 
and attended to the detail of their execution. Jea*» 
bus of glory, she placed before her as models the 
examples of those monarchs wjio had, by their 
illustrious qualities and the grandeur of their ex** 
ploit$,e^ced the recollection of their weaknesses ^ 
and with the frailty of men, merited, as the friends 
and benefactors of their species, the praise and 
gratitude of posterity. * We should be constant 
in our plans,' said she ; < it is better to do amis$» 
than to alter our purpose. None but fools are 
irresolute.'— Such were her favourite maxims. 

The war carried on against Frederic, king of 
Prossta, continued to agitate Europe. Russia had 
separated fr^m the fon^iidable league, and Swe«, 
den Was following the example. Peter had re- 
stdrtd to Frederic the territory of East Prussia, 
conquered by the Russian arms ; he had even or- 
dered his trdops to fight as allies under his fa«« 
vourite hero. It became now important to know 
the resolu^n that Catherine would think pft)pet 
to ad<^l. Frederic had been the friend of Peter» 
a»d as smlfy k might be supposed, would be re^ 
s 2 
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girded at present with jealousy and distrust. The 
letters which had passed between these monarchSf 
fell, on the death of her husband, into the hands 
of Catherine. Frederic had been to Peter a wise 
•nd generous friend ; his letters afforded proofs 
of his prudence, his sagacity, and his concern for 
the real interests of the czar: they repeatedly 
admonished him to the restoration of domestic 
concord, and the re-establishment of peace in the ^ 
imperial family. Catherine, affected by the kind- 
ness and integrity of the writer, shed tears of plea- 
sure on the perusal of these papers, and ratified 
the peace with Prussia and Denmark. 
. While the empire enjoyed peace with foreign 
powers, internal maladies fermented in its bosom, 
ifirhich neither the severity nor the clemency of 
the empress had yet been able wholly to eradicate: 
the state of the finances, and the dictates of policy, 
forbade her to divert the attention of the public 
by brilliant novelties or successful enterprises. 
The administration of her estates, the advance- 
ment of commerce, the augmentation of the ma- 
rine, and the revenues of the nation, engrossed, 
by turns, her attention and care. The necessity 
for economy was pressing and obvious i .but the 
Ifemper of Catbexine, and the magnificence of h^ 
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spirit, would not permit her to renounce thsrt 
oriental splendor, for which, since the commence* 
ment of the reign of Elizabeth, the court of. Pe- 
tersburg had been distinguished and famed: a 
splendor which appeared the more necessary dur- 
ing a profound peace, and in an unsettled state of 
the empire, to attract and dazzle the eye$ of the 
nation. 

After th|B business with her ministers was trans- 
acted, the empress would converse in private with 
BestuchefF and Munich : with the former she stu- 
died politics and the affairs of Europe ; while the 
latter consulted her respecting the execution of a 
. plan, meditated during his exile in Siberia, for 
driving the Turks from Constantinople ; a project 
which gratified her aspiring temper> and which, 
' thirty years afterwards, was on the point of being 
effected. 

But in distant views of ^nbition or interest, the 
empress neglected not her domestic regulations^ 
she studied the duties of a sovereign, and consi- 
dered herself as the mother of her people, whom 
she treated with confidence, and whose condition 
ishe ameliorated. In her first manifesto (July 6th, 
1762) on her accession to the throne, " We 
wish," says she, ** to prove how far we merit tl^e 
love of o^r people, for whose happiness we ai»- 
5.3 
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knowledge our throne to be established : and we 
sokmnly promise on our imperial word, to make 
in the empire such arrangements^ that the govern- 
ment may, with an intrinsic force> support itself 
within proper and limited bounds ; each depart- 
ment of the state being provided with wholesome 
laws, sufficient to the preservation of order, at all 
times, and in all circumstances," &c* Again, in 
the ukause of the 2Sth of July, in the same year : 
** Not only all that we have or may have, but al9(i 
our life itself, we have devoted to our dear coun^ 
try. We value nothing on our own accoimt j we 
terve not ourself ; but w^e labour with all paini» 
with all diligence, for the gloiy and happinega of 
^ar pec^le/' The .empress solemnly promised to 
maintain justice: in piursuance of this resolu«> 
tion, she banished for life to Siberia, a man who 
had taken money for administering the oath of 
allegiance, and issued a severe decree against 
bribery and extorticm. She drew on this occa* 
Bion a horrible picture of 'the corruption of the 
times : ^* Jf any one is desirous of an ofBce, 
he must pay for it ; if any one wishes to defend 
himself from calumny, it must be done with 
money; if any one w^uld slander another, he 
corroborates his malice by bribes. In dxis manner 
wre the sacred courts of justice conv^erled into 
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2 market. The arts of chicane are practised to 
the oppression of the people ; under the forms 
of law, wrongly interpreted, ruin is brought upon 
the persons and families, even of those who are 
rather deserving of sovereign complacency and 
favour." Wretched is the nation to whom this 
portrait applies ! 

By an ukause, dated Moscow^ October IStby 
the abolition of the secirct-inquisition chancery 
was confirmed : an honourable testimony of the 
advance of liberal knowledge. Catherine tr^isted 
to secure the affection of her people by other 
means' than the encouragement of spies and de- 
.famers : superior to degrading fears, she confided 
.her security. to the magnanimity of her conduct^ 
smd despised a political inquisition. This courts 
.instituted by Peter I., teemed with the most dread- 
.fttl mischiefs : Catherine decreed, that it ** should 
,be now for ever abolished ^ its acts brought into 
the senate, sealed up in the archives, and consigiv- 
^to eternal oblivion." High treason, and. at- 
teo^ts against religion or the state, had been thfe 
;Crimes subject to the jurisdiction of this tribunal^ 
but, gradually increasing in its power, it had en^ 
,Croached on the province of the ordinary courts. 
Real |State-<:runes were, 9n its abolition, so dise 
tinctly defined, that malicious or sinister interprets* 
s 4 
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rions were no longer practicable, while religion* 
penalties were, with a wise policy, completely 
suppressed. Among the abuses of the horrible 
institution annihilated by the empress, imprison- 
ment, and frequently execution, was Ae com- 
mencement of the process. Regular modes of evi- 
dence were held inadequate to the nature of this 
mysterious tribunal : when the accuser failed in 
every kind of proof, the punishment of the knout 
was three several times inflicted upon him, after 
which his declaration was admitted as legal : the 
accused, unless he rather chose to be thought 
guilty, had liberty to deliver his objections on the 
^same terms. In this proceeding, which, when the 
judge wavered between the parties, was often re- 
peated, neither age, sex, nor station, were regard- 
ed : if the accuser brought forward some plausible 
pretence on which to ground his allegation, the 
accused had a yet more dreadful coercion to ua- 
dergo. 

Catherine ordained that torture should no more 
be used ia the investigation of truth ^ and, with 
Frederic of Prussia, afforded on this occasion an 
•example to Europe. Her crinainal laivs breathe 
throughout a spirit jnild and gentle : if she made 
no vows (like Eliasabeth her predecessor) to avoid 
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l&e infliction of death, capital punishments were,, 
during her long reign, very rare. 

The empress, by a manifesto, August, nsSr 
declared, that colonists should find welcome aiid 
support in Russia 5 a tutelary chancery, for the- 
protection of foreigners, was accordingly in- 
stituted. Her next measure was to point out 
to them such districts, hitherto unoccupied, »3 
were proper for agriculture, with notices and. 
distinctions respecting forest, arable,, and mea^-- 
dow-land, &c. ; what allotments bordered upon 
rivers, and what the fisheries might yield.. But 
not merely for the purpose of agriculture were 
strangers encouraged, but also in the towns, as 
merchants, manufacturers, and artificers.. The 
proclamation set forth, ** That any one destitute 
of money for the expences of his journey, should 
be forwarded at the charge of the crown, should 
receive a competent assistance on his arrival, and 
even, if necessary, receive an advance of capital, , 
free of interest for ten years," &c. All religious 
opinions, as a matter between, the individual and 
his God, were tolerated. An annual revenue of 
two hundred thousand rubles .was at once granted . 
to the tutelary chancery. Also, for colonists, in. 
Ae govemmentof Astrakhan, a clergyman of every 
sa . 
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sect, a parish derk, a jdiysician, a surgeon, and 
apothecary, &c. to be paid by the crown. 

On the proclamation of Aese advantages in 
Germany, thousands flocked to take possession of 
the promised land : fanniies, individuals, beggaars^ 
projectors, literati, artificers, mechanics, either 
.sex, and every age, crowded to the ports to be 
wafted to the shores of the Volga and Sumara, 
which abounded with beautifiil and fertile tracts 
cf country. Prohibitions were at first issued by 
die petty princes of Germany, fotbidding these 
^migradoss ; but the discontents of the new set- 
tiers gave to tbein, as might have been expected, 
*2, m&re important check. Hie total d>aoge of 
climate, of habits, of language, and of cttstoms^ 
cannot fail on these occasions to afford sufficient 
subjects of discontent to the thoughtless and san- 
guine : to these may be added thd idle and the 
romantic, who, seeking to escape from kboar or 
from lassitude, suffer in their disappointment un^ 
avotdabie disgust. The empress was in these 
ineasures, however well intended, pvobably too 
precipitate : die population of a nation, under a 
wise and equitable government, will necessarily 
and gradually increase : ingenious forel^ers will 
^kewise, without compulsion or estraord^aiy 
sffbrts, resort to those countries where talents find 
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dieir recompenoe, and where the law9 afibrd to 
ihem security and pxotection. But of this better 
mode of multiplying her subjects, Cadierine Mrm 
neither ignorsmt nor negligent. 

With similar views, the empress, at the pxtv> 
posal of general Betskoy, laid die foundationtf 
-both in Petersburg and-at Moscow, of the foimd- 
ting and lying-in hospitals* She also founded at 
Petersburg ^e medicinal college of the eu^ 
pire, wbkh, was placed immediately under her 
inspection. 

Amidst these regulations, she neglected not the 
etudy o[ a more important science, diat of human 
nature^ and of her own mind, of which she truly 
appreciated the powers and resources. In a ccaom 
fidentia} conversation with the minister of IVance^ 
she required of him his c^Moa respecting the 
duration of a peace, recendy concluded between 
Austria and Prussia. The minister replied, * that 
the exhaustion of the people, and the wisdom of 
the sovereigns, seemed to promise a Icmg tranquil* 
Uty ;' but added, with a compliment to her sagar 
tfty, *that she, in4io by her forcescould direct tfiem 
at will, was better «:iabled to appreciate the poll- 
tie»l systems of the courts of Europe.' ^ You 
think dien,' said Catherine, assuming an air of 
^umiUty, ^that Eurc^ at present has its attention 
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fixed on me^ and that I am not without weiglht hi 
the foreign courts.' The embassador^ of course,re- 
pliedin the affirmative. The empress having listen- 
ed to him with apparent pleasure, exclaimed with 
dignity, * I do indeed believe that Russia merits 
attention* I have the finest army in the world, t 
am short of money, it is true, but shall be abund-^ 
antly provided within a few years. If I gave the 
reins to my inclination, my taste is for war rathelt 
than for peace ; but reason, justice, and humanity, 
restrain me. Yet I will not, like the empress 
Elizabeth, allow myself to be pressed to make 
war. Whenever it shall prove for my advantage^ 
I will assuredly enter upon it ; but never through 
complaisance to others.' To this she added, * that, 
rill after five years, the world could not properly 
judge of her character 5 that period it would at 
least require to reduce the empire to order, and 
to reap the fruit of her cares. In the mean time, 
Ae should act towards all the princes in Europe 
like a finished coquette.' These expressions, 
which the minister imputed to vanity, were lite- 
rally true. M. de Breteuil ventured not to reply 
but by a flattering compliment. 

The first trial made by Catherine of her ii>- 
terest, was in favour of Biren, to whom, though 
the despoiler o£ his son, she forced the ]ung oj^ 
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Poland to give the investiture of Courland- Sa- 
tisfied with this docility, she employed her media- 
tion, though with unequal success, between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, to induce them to withdraw 
their troops from the dominions of the Polish 
aK>narch« 

Frederic courted the friendship of Catherinei 
aware of its advantages, by the most flattering at- 
tentions. He presented to her the order of the 
black eagle, which she accepted graciously, and 
condescended to wear : this had been among the 
crimes imputed to her husband ; but what might 
be thought a weakness in him, wa8> in his 8uc« 
cesFor, a proof of her power. 

Less apprehensive of foreign powers than of 
internal adversaries, the czarina neglected nothing 
that might attach to her her subjects : generous 
both from temper and policy, she was even pro- 
tligal in bounty, with a view of augmenting the 
number of her dependents ; but her fears at times 
«iisguided her choice. To the friends of the de^ 
ceased czar she shewed lenity, granting liberty to 
Gudovitch, to Volkoff, and to MilganofF; on the 
two latter she bestowed offices and favour. Gu* 
dovitch, with a noble pride, refused to avail him- 
self of her liberality^ and would accept nothing 
from her hand« 
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Reflections on the fate of Peter, widi the re- 

• -petition of petty conspiracies) kept the mind of 

• Catherine in perpetual disquietudey which, from 
' the necessity of dissembling, she perhaps felt but 
- the more deeply. The arrogance of Gregory Or- 

loff, with the jealousy of the court, afforded to 
. her another source of anxiety : the petulance of 
the favourite, by the disgust which it inspired, 
' kept from her presence men the most distinguirii- 
ed for their birth and station : she found iierself 
surrounded only by soldiers, i«4io, with rough aad 
uncouth manners, abused their su^osed rights to 

• iier favour and gratitude. It was not their paist 
services for which she was paying them, but fer 
those they might «tiil afford her^ her bo\mties 

' served but to sharpen their rapacity and increase 

• their insolence. Ashamed of the Reference whi<sh 
her situation extorted fro^ her, she would some- 
times ascribe to these men qualities which be- 
longed not to diem. * The life I lead,' she would 
say, * smroundcd by people of no education, ds 

' far from agreeable ; yet to these men I owe what 

• I am. They have courage «nd probity, and will 

• not, I am 8ure,hetr»y me.* Such are the sacrifices 
' ^which ambition exacts ; freedom, quiet, ^inde- 
i^pendence, and dbe social affections, are the obla- 
tions offered at its shrine. 
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Panin ^a$, among this savage herd, the oAly 
man distinguished by courtesy of mannerS) and 
cultivation of mind ; yet his was but a seccMidary 
influence. Intent on es^blishing his aristocraticsd 
system, he seized every occasion for displaying its 
advantages : observing the mind of Catherine dis^ 
quieted by abrms, be conceived the iwpment fo- 
^vouraUe for pressing his plan. After a^eavattng 
ihe evils inseparable from an usurpation, and the 
gangers which menaced her on every ;9idi5, he in*, 
limated an expedient far the removed of these 
4fiex0ttoiis,:to which a £)be.deli€ftcy:6oiy ^ouM in* 
duce her to dbjeet. 

. :He tken 'proceeded to paint m ;gfowmg eolours 
^s favourite principles, wiuleiha exhorted her ip 
iimit those powers which, tempting ^ihe amlntioii 
«f the bold pretender, so often .proved fatal to 
itheir poaiessor. * Make a sacrifice,' '6^4 be^ * ^ 
,an absolute control. Create a iueed .and per- 
•manent council which shall secure to you the 
throne. Renounce for yourself aiid your suo- 
K:essors the power of depriving at pleaaure the 
jnembers of that august body. Declare that tp 
ttheir peers alone their conduct aBd'tbeirprivifegeiS 
-shall be submitted. From the numient tbese mea»- 
^ures shaU be adqpEled, the means by. which yon 
obtained the crown wiH be remembered ;no i^qb^ 
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while it IS seen that by justice you are detennmcJ 
to preserve it.' 

The empress, dazzled by the plausibility and 
novelty of a project which appeared to promise 
conciliation and renown, lost sight at the moment 
of the mischiefs with which it teemed. The mi- 
series of the people had little prospect of allevia* 
tion, in exchanging one sovereign, active and en- 
lightened, for twenty or thirty tyrants, chosen 
from a privileged order, amenable to no authority, 
and unlimited in their jurisdiction. The despotism 
of a body is more terrible, because more per- 
manent, than that of an individual. 

Catherine having charged Panin to commit hit 
thoughts to paper, he lost no time in obeying her; 
while, in order the more effectually to secure his 
interest, he placed at the head of those of whom 
the senate was to be composed the name of the 
favourite. Orloff, flattered by this distinction, 
demanded time for consideration^ and, in the in^ 
terval, imparted the plan to Bestucheff. Sensible 
of the value of a power which he had long di- 
rected, Bestucheff took the alarm, and, with 
e^iergy, represented to the empress the perils 
which threatened the measure proposed by Pa^ 
nin : he conjured her not to expose herself to a 
long repentance by dividing an authority s# 
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dearly earned ; which, if lost for an instant, 
would never be regained. Catherine perceived 
the prudence of this counsel, which die pro- 
mised to observe. On his next appearance be- 
fore her, Panin found her mind determined ; she 
did justice to his zeal, praised his sagacity, but 
declined to avail herself of it. The minister, 
cruelly mortified by this overthrow of las hopes, 
gave vent, among his friends, to his disgust. * If,* 
said he, rashly, * the empress is determined to 
rule alone, you will see we shall make of it a sa4 
reign.' 

Panin wa« not long in discovering to whom he 
owed his defeat, nor in finding an opportunity to 
retaliate upon his adversary. Bestuchefi^, observ- 
ing the influence of Orlofi> which Catherine no 
longer attempted to conceal, artfully insinuated to 
the favourite, with a view of rendering himself 
yet more necessary, the pleasure he should feel in 
beholding him ascend the throne. * It is to no 
purpose,' said he to him, * that the empress give* 
you her heart, while she withholds from you her 
hand.' He went on to represent to him his claims 
to her affection, and his rights to her gratitude, 
with the propriety and practicability of the mea* 
sure he proposed, concluding by an offer of his 
services m this delicate negociationy on conditios 
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of betitg . Ifft to pursue his own mestsureSj while 
the fav(Mirite shouljr affect ignorance of his pro-* 
€eedingd« Ork^ listened to the aged chancellor 
with profbwid attention) adc^ted with facility fais^ 
ambkious p^jects^ embraced him cordially, and 
pnomised an implicit compliance with his desires. 
On the same day, Be$tuchefi^, discoursing with 
the empress; airtfuUy sounded her upon the sub- 
j^.' After some hesitaticm, Catherine replied^ 
liiBt, notwithstanding her inclinatioas might fa* 
irwur his {MTc^saly she could not precipitately re- 
solve on a step so hazardous and important, and 
whiflh^ however 'attempted, could scarcely fail of 
giving umbrage to the empire. Respecdng the. 
means of effecting: his plan^ Bestucheff^ engaged 
to be himself responsible. With this view, he 
coEttposed ^pedition> in the name of the nation^ 
in which, aiter. dwelling with pompous eulogium 
on die <|Qalitieft and virtues of the empress, with 
the happinesS' and glory derived from them to her 
people, he touched on 'the infirm constitution of 
the«apparentvheir, and the consequent disquietude 
pi the empire, conjuring. Catherine to give to her 
subjects an additional testimony of her affection,^ 
by *taki2ig]a consort, and sacrificing to their wel£sire 
]^f owniibfrtyj 
, To €9nc^ his^ real intentions from those design 
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e4 to promote them, he began by proposing pnoee^ 
Iran, but too well aware of his jejectbiiT Ca- » 
therine, affecting to approre of the plara, yet fear*»- 
fol of precipitate measures, caused Iran to be te* 
moved from Schlusselburg, and lodged in a mo^^ 
nastery not far frdln Arch^ngel^ where he^was at; 
first treated vriih ihc kon&urs due to hia. b^di;- 
btit, M if to increase his sense of the nisery of* 
his destiny, he was soon carried back. in. secret: 
to his dungec»k 

What had been foreseen by the chanceHor failed 
not to^ happen : the petition onboing presented to 
the clergy, was eagerly* signed by ^twelre Irishops, 
previously gained over, who at the same ttmeoly* 
je^jted to Ivan : the prittce, it was alleged^ p»e* 
sHming on hfs birchy might pretend to^^stond on^ 
his own rights, and, affecting independenQe:of Jbi^( 
benefactress, punish her for her txmnty. Hfer 
majesty was therefore requested to select from 
among her subjects him whom she should con- 
ceive worthy of participating in her throne. Many 
of the general officers subscribed to the sehtime)its 
of the bishops ; and, but for the dexterity of Pa- 
nin, the courage of Razumoffsky, and the chan- 
cellor Vorontzoff, Orlo^^hed-been cmpaifer of 
Russia. These courtiers combined to dissuade 
Catherine from the projected unions as not less 
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dangerous than humiliating. The hetman usedf 
on this occasion the frankness and earnestness 
which his station, his fortune, and his service* 
authorised. Vorontzbff, at the feet of the em- 
press, dmplored her not to form a connection 
teeming with the most perilous consequences. 
Catherine, pretradin^ SJM*prise, after thanking her 
cottiMeiidrs for theic friendship and courage, as- 
sured them, that the measure they deprecated had 
never entered her mind ; that it was without her 
knowledge an intrigue so odious had been carried 
on, of which Bestucheff was the sole conductor^ 
apd who should assuredly feel her resentment... 
Nevertheless, she reproved not with too great se- 
verity a man who had sought but to flatter her 
inclinations, and whose humours she conceived i% 
necessary to indulge. 

(Concluded in the next volume.) 
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